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The Powers Unseen 


Far below decks, deep down where the 
giant engines thrill and throb,—there lies 
the ship’s propelling power. <A mighty 
hidden force! 


_ —> 


Similarly,—the powers that make for 
stren¢th and sturdiness in a good tire, lie 
within. Rubber, fabric, chemicals, miner- 
als,—these are but the ‘‘evidence of things 
unseen.’’ 


The ‘Royal Cord’ is a blend of mingled 
*tinner’’ forces, each driving toward a com- 
mon objective,—the sum total of tire 
strength. Rugsgedness combined with 
resilience,—sturdiness combined with 
sprightliness. 

For this reason, the ‘Royal Cord’ offers 
resistance without dead weightiness,—it 
gives flexibility without flimsiness. Built 
like a modern battleship,—for both fight 
and speed. 

The ‘Royal Cord’ is a good tire by 
the right of might,—of creation,—of 
originality. It is built from the in- 
side out to give wear and service, 
to resist hard usage,—and to save 
the owner's money in gas, oil and 
needless depreciation. 

* * * 
For passenger and light delivery 
cars Royal Cord’, ‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, 


isco’ and ‘Plain lso tires for 
motor trucks, cycles and airplanes. 


Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ ‘Plain’ 
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HE belief in fate 


history of man. 


is as old as the 
It looms as a stu- 
pendous threat in the life of the savage, 

dark influence challenging his every 

tion with the menaces of taboo and 
totem. But we men and women of this 
twentieth century, with our knowledge 


ot 


physics, our chemical theories of a 
mechanical cosmogony, our ready ex- 
pl 
mal phenomenon, have won 


anations of every natural and abnor- 
a partial 
freedom from the old slavery. We stand 
erect, defying the lightning of the gods 
and challenging the probability of any 
the de- 
liberate course of our ordered existences. 
We have new words for fate. We speak 
of chance, of coincidence, or, with a 
‘shrug of the shoulders, of luck. We look 


down with condescension at the feeble 


supernatural interference with 


savage who cowers before the incompre- 
hensible mandates of his intimate gods, 

Even Angus Whitley himself, in these 
later successful days of his, has come to 
smile whimsically at the idea that he 
could have been driven by the direct in- 
terference of any supernormal influence. 
His blue eyes have lost their old expres- 
He is a 
made man, happily married, happily 
employed, and he prefers to believe, 


sion of wondering speculation. 
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now, in chance or luck as the sole direc- 
tor of his destiny during those two years 
in which he worked his passage around 
the full circumference of the earth. He 
has almost forgotten, though I have not, 
the harried youngster of twenty - five 
who surged desperately through the 
streets of New York, hag-ridden by his 
furious urgency to end the amazing quest 
that was then speeding him to the close 
of his Odyssey. 

But I remember his haunted face and 
the awed intonations of his voice when 
he first told me his story; and, while I 
cannot definitely assert that throughout 
those two adventurous years the spirit of 
Fuller Herbert stood at Whitley’s el- 
bow, prodding him on to complete his 
mission, I do claim that some deeper, 
more esoteric influence than luck must 
be postulated to account for the appar- 


ent coincidences. Chance? Yes; but 
what lies behind the appearance of 
chance? 


Whitley, the young failure of twenty- 


three, was returning, temporarily de- 
feated, from Cape Town to London, 
when the thing began. He had gone out 
eighteen months before as an engineer, 
and somehow failed to make good. One 
could find half a dozen reasons to ac- 
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count for his failure—his inexperience, 
his lack of influence, the conditions in 
South Africa—it was that uneasy period 
between the Jameson raid and the Boer 
War. 
assume that the blight had already set- 
tled upon him. 

He had, it is true, known Fuller Her- 


bert in Johannesburg, as 


There is no need in any case to 


everybody 
knew him—that is to say, very slightly. 
In all his seven years in South Africa 
Herbert had never come within sight of 
making a friend. 
from the other competitors in the dia- 
mond-market, respected both for his 


He was a man apart 


knowledge and his shrewdness, but pas- 
sively disliked; until in the last six 
months of his stay that feeling was a 
trifle mitigated by a flaver of pity. 
Every one but himself knew that he 
was doomed, and he must have known 
it, subconsciously, though he fought 
against the realization until—for his 
own purposes—it was too late. His trou- 
ble was some complicated and rather 
mysterious disease of the liver, variously 
diagnosed by Cape Town specialists as 
due to tuberculosis and a malignant 
growth. Whatever it was, there can be 
no question that during his last days the 
disease very seriously affected his natu- 
rally eccentric mind. 

He was a tall, thin man, with a long 
and prominent nose, a little spiteful 
mouth, and a small but noticeably ag- 
gressive chin. Even before the color of 
his skin turned to a high and bitter 
yellow he was remarkable for his ugli- 
ness. There was something medieval 
about it. He was like the incarnation of 
some revolting caricature by Rowland- 
son or Gilray. 

Young Whitley ran across him in 
Cape Town the day before they sailed, 
and Herbert did what was for him an 
unprecedented thing—he made what 
seemed to be a very generous offer when 
he heard that Angus was going to travel 
third class. 

“No, no,” he said. 


“Don’t do that. 
You're just the man I want—for a secre- 
tary on the voyage. I’m going home for 
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good. No end of stuff to settle up. I 
want some one badly.” 

In the surprise of the moment, Angus 
never thought of refusing. He did not 
like Fuller Herbert—no one did—but h« 
anticipated no difficulty in putting up 
with him for three weeks as an employer. 
Moreover, there was a queer urgency 
about Fuller, then, that would brook no 
denial. He did nothing, he seemed to 
have nothing to do, but his actions and 
speech were those of a man who had a 
critical, even a vital, engagement, fiv« 
minutes engagement that 
was always waiting for him, that en- 
grossed all his attention and never ma 
tured. 


ahead—an 


His air of expectation was not less 
marked on the boat; indeed, it 
rather exaggerated. Angus’s duties as 
Her 
bert would take him down into his cabin 
in the morning and begin by making 
some pretense of business. He would 
stand by the port-hole—they steamed 
north through a flat calm until they had 
passed Las Palmas—and mutter to him- 
self, as if collecting his thoughts. Occa- 
sionally a sentence or two would be 
addressed directly to Angus. 

“'There’s a lot to be done,”’ Herbert 
would say. “Everything ought to be re- 
arranged. This afternoon ” Then 
his glance would wander out through the 
port-hole, over the diminished expanses 
of gleaming water, and he would add, 
absently, “This afternoon, perhaps — a 
few letters.”” It seemed as if that im- 
mense appointment must be waiting for 
him on the sky-line; that it might come 
in sight, now, at any minute. 

Angus had his moments of uneasiness, 
at first. He was a conscientious lad, and 
he felt that he was not earning his pas- 
sage. He even tried to make up for his 
idleness as secretary by offering his ser- 
vices as personal servant. But Herbert 
was obviously bothered by these atten- 
tions, and presently Angus settled down 
to doing nothing, with the consolation 
that it was not his fault. He was young; 
he was on his way home; he was going to 


was 


secretary were purely imaginary. 
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see the girl he was engaged to, after 
eighteen months’ absence; and if he had 
any presentiment at all, it was that his 
luck would change, that he would get a 
ob in England, that everything was go- 
all right. 

Meanwhile Fuller Herbert's preoccu- 


ing to be 


pation increased with every day’s run 
northward. The record of that run was, 
in fact, his sole interest. He never put 
into the sweep that the financiers con- 
tinued to organize daily, despite the 
monotonous regularity of the readings, 
but he was invariably among the first to 
After that, he would stalk 


away to the quietest corner of the deck 


get the news. 
it was too hot to go below—and watch 
out for that approaching crisis which 
might at any instant, one inferred, show 
itself on the horizon. 
It was the day Las 
Palmas that 
denly broken. 


after passing 
Fuller’s reserve was sud- 

The boat was running, 
full steam, into an Atlantic gale. Angus 
His 
employer had not put in an appearance 

that but 
was not due to any lack of restraint on 


had been in high spirits at dinner. 


meal, Angus’s excitement 
that account, but rather to what seemed 
to him a welcome change after the dead- 
the weather during 
the earlier part of the trip. It pleased 
him to see the “fiddles” on the table, to 
anticipate a more than usually violent 
gale, to be taking part in some kind of 
adventure. He 


ly monotony of 


was talking eagerly 
about mining machinery to a man whose 
acquaintance he had recently made--a 
man might be useful, Angus 
thought, congratulating himself on his 
worldly the steward 
summoned him to Herbert’s cabin. 
Herbert was in his bunk, lying on his 
side, and he did not open his eyes when 
Angus came in. For a minute, perhaps, 
Angus stood uncertainly awaiting his 


who 


wisdom — when 


instructions. A sense of oppression and 
urgency had unexpectedly come to him 
as he entered that confined space. He 
laid a hand on the edge of the bunk to 
steady himself against the roll of the 
boat, which was getting the force of the 
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increasing gale full on her quarter. But 
it was not the roaring of the sea smashing 
now and again passionately at the dead- 
light that disconcerted him. That fury 
outside was the splendid, natural vigor 
of the elements, a revel in which he 
would willingly have joined. It was the 
tense, in some way rigid, atmosphere of 
the cabin that dismayed him. It seemed 
as if that repulsive yellow figure in the 
bunk was tremendously holding this one 
little bubble of his surroundings, starkly 
stiff and the 
tumult of the earth; as if by some in- 
credible effort of will he was even defy- 
ing the movement of time. 


resistant against whole 


And when he spoke his words came 
from him with an effect both of effort 
and of restraint that bespoke a double 
purpose. There was something that had 
to be done, while with the better part of 
his will and attention he kept back the 
entire forces of the universe from prema- 
turely thrusting upon him the pressure 
of that long-expected appointment he 
had so anxiously awaited. 

“Can you hear, Whitley?” he began, 
still with his eyes closed, and the sound 
of his voice had a quality at once hard 
and shrill, like the twanging of a strained 
wire. 

When Angus had reassured him he 
went on more rapidly, in broken, un- 
even “T’ve an important 
mission for you—a charge. Think of it 
as sacred—sacred. I shall know.” 

“What he meant by that “I shall 


knaw”’ Angus did not pause to inquire. 


sentences: 


The sentence went straight down into 
his subconsciousness and stayed there 
for nearly two years. Only at the last did 
he wonder vaguely whether it were possi- 
blethat Fuller could, indeed, have known? 
“I knew a young woman—in Eng- 
land. I’ve written her name and address 
and put them inside the bag,’ Herbert 
continued. “All my fault — she was 
barely eighteen—and I couldn't forget— 
never could forget. . Good reasons 
— my brother — family. Always 
wanted the family to think that I 
My brother would make trouble—dis- 
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pute the will if I put her down in it. 
He mustn't know. 
diamonds aside for 
right. 


I’ve been putting 
her. They’re all 
The receipts are in the bag. I 
saved them for her, here and there. She 
The diamonds for 
both. But my brother mustn't 

All my other papers in order. 
There’s nothing 


may have a child. 
them 
know. 
to show. I meant to 
give them to her myself. I was going 
home for that. Reparation 
reparation. Couldn't forget .. . 

Angus, clutching the edge of the bunk, 
heard every syllable spoken by Herbert. 
His thin, intense voice seemed to occupy 
the cabin and drive out the multitudi- 
When he 
stopped speaking, all the noise of the 
sea and the ship came back with the 
rush of a sudden cataract. 


... to make 


nous clamor of the storm. 


“But do you mean that you want me 
to...” Angus and sur- 
prised to find that he had to shout in 
order to make himself heard. 

Herbert opened his eyes for the first 
time, and with a quick jerk shot his 
hand under his pillow. He produced a 
small leather bag and tendered it to 
Angus. 

“Diamonds,” he 


began, was 


said, in a relaxed 


voice that broke weakly against the 
tumult. Then, raising himself slightly 


on his elbows, he closed his eves again 
and made one more heroic effort to stay 
the procession of time. 

“A sacred trust for you,” he said, in 
those former shrill tones that made An- 
gus think of a fine escape of highly 
“Sacred. I was afraid 
be strong enough—deliver 


compressed air. 
I might not 
it myself. 

deliberately—in case. 


Chose you—Cape Town— 


Diamonds for 


Sarah Browning and her child — my 
child. Deliver as soon as you reach 
England. Tell no one. No one. My 


brother raise objections. Go now. See 
you again in the morning—complete 
arrangements.” 

He sank back with a long sigh, as if 
the pressure had been removed and his 
balance with the universe restfully sta- 
bilized. 
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Angus slipped the leather bag into his 
hip pocket and left the cabin with the 
solemnity of one afraid of disturbing a 
religious ceremony. But as soon as he 
had closed the door behind him he re- 
membered his social duty and harried 
out the ship’s doctor. 

The doctor Herbert’s cabin 
within a few minutes, but he was too 
late. Herbert had already gone to keep 
his appointment. 


was in 


Angus Whitley’s feeling with regard 
to his “sacred trust”’ when he landed at 
Southampton was mainly one of bore- 
dom. He should have been free to go to 
the girl he was engaged to and discuss 
their plans for the future; and instead of 
that he had to undertake a tedious jour- 
ney to the Midlands to make this vicari- 
ous reparation. His one consolation was 
to be found in the romantic posings 
natural to his age and temperament. He 
saw himself definitely as the hero in the 
coming He heard himself 
modestly disclaiming praise or reward. 


interview. 


He came and showered amazing wealth 
on the head of Sarah Browning. He 
chose to picture her as a patient, beau- 
tiful woman, bowing her head to poverty 
and the slurs of evil reputation for the 
sake of her child—and when he had 
bestowed upon her the priceless gift of 
freedom he retired, unassuming, almost 
bashful, but 
having been the chance instrument of 
her happiness. He rehearsed that scene 
until he tired of it, and then 
thanked Heaven that with this one mis- 
sion his connection with Fuller Herbert’s 
past was finally closed. For all Herbert's 
other affairs were in strict order—pa- 
pers, will, instructions, the address of his 
lawyer in London and that of his brother 
in Devonshire. The captain of the boat 
had charge of that. Not even Angus’s 
testimony was required. When he had 
delivered the fortune in uncut stones, 
secretly deducted by the testator from 
the Herbert inheritance, Angus’s work 
was finished. 

He was certainly eager to get the job 


with the consciousness of 


grew 
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HE PRODUCED A SMALL LEATHER BAG AND TENDERED IT TO ANGUS. 
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He had, as an offset to his ro- 
mantic conception of himself as the de- 
livering hero, an uneasy sense of doing 
something slightly illegal. He was aware 
of a new distrust of his fellow-travelers in 
the train that was taking him to_the 
village home of the ill-used Sarah Brown- 
ing. It is not every man of Angus’s ap- 
pearance who can afford to carry uncut 
diamonds to the value of perhaps a 
quarter of a million dollars in his hip 
pocket. If, by some unhappy accident, 
that hoard were discovered, Angus real- 
ized that he might find it difficult to 

count for his possession of that little 
leather bag. 

Besides that condensed wealth, the 
bag contained nothing but the official 
receipts for the paid for the 
a certificate of legal buying— 
and Sarah Browning’s name and address 
on a slip of paper. Herbert had cau- 
tiously omitted any legal instrument, 
such as a deed of gift, that would have 
involved the admission of a fourth per- 
son into the secret. At the last, when 
his disease had got hold of him, he had 
without question been suffering from 
some kind of obsession with regard to 
this act of reparation. He had even kept 
it from Angus, his chosen 


over. 


money 


stones 


messenger, 
until the very hour of his august engage- 
ment had actually sounded. 

Angus arrived at the little village of 
Halton, four miles from the cathedral 
city of Medboro’, in the early afternoon. 
Now that he had actually reached his 
goal, his doubts had momentarily slipped 
from him. As he made his way toward 
the village post-office, in order to dis- 
cover the precise situation of Sarah 
Browning’s house or cottage, he warmed 
again to his part of the glorious messen- 
ger. 

The postmistress was a stout, com- 
municative woman, with the inquisitive 
eyes of an official fully conscious of her 
importance in the management of village 
affairs. 

“Sarah Browning,” 


she repeated, cau- 
tiously, 


with the air of one prepared to 


temporize. “Well, of course every one 


knows Sally Browning. Why, she 
‘ousemaid at the Rectory for 
was it, four years or five?” 

“Isn't she there, now?” 


was 
‘ow long 


Angus asked. 

“No!” the postmistress returned, and 
somehow succeeded in making a whole 
report out of her monosyllable. Her ex- 
pression was a little coy, as if she asked 
whether this stranger was not poking 
fun at her. She obviously 
incredible that any one should believe 
that Sally Browning was still housemaid 
at the Rectory. 

Angus misread the ingenuousness of 
one absorbed in local affairs. 

“You mean that she had to leave?” he 
asked. 

“Well, no, she didn’t ‘ave to,” 
postmistress replied, still 
him warily. “She went to 
self.” 

“How long ago?” Angus inquired. 

“Now let me think,” the postmistress 
began, and did her thinking aloud in an 
immense paragraph of corroborative evi- 
dence, finally clinching her date as 
“three years last ’arvest,” with trium- 
phant parallel. 

Angus was giving her little attention. 
Quite early in the postmistress’s speech 
that approximate date of a little more 
than three years had loomed convine- 
ingly, and yet he remembered to have 
heard that Herbert had been in South 
Africa for seven. Could his mistress, 
then, have continued, or returned to her 
work, at the Rectory after her child was 
born? A fragment of Herbert’s last 
speech welled up in his mind. 
barely eighteen,’ he had said. 

“How old would Miss Browning be 
now, about?” Angus asked. 

“Ah! now that I can tell you,” his in- 
formant said, pouncing on the oppor- 
tunity for a display of accuracy, “for she 
was born the same week as my Lizzie, 
who'll be twenty-six come the nineteenth 
o’ next month. Dear, dear, 
flies! Why, I remember 
most village folk in England, she was 
more eager to give than to receive infor- 
mation. She had no curiosity concerning 


deemed it 


the 
scrutinizing 
better ‘er- 


“She was 


’ow the time 


.” Like 
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the unimaginable world whose affairs 
moved vaguely beyond the focus of her 
centered the little 


village of Halton was a complete uni- 


attention. To her 


verse. 
“But she hadn’t she didn’t, 
then Angus interrupted her, and 


paused, unable to pose his question with 
the tact he felt was demanded of him. 
**’Adn’t 
couraged him, softly, her head a 
lust 


what?” the postmistress en- 
little 
askew in her for the delivery of 
knowledge. 

**She—she was never in trouble of any 
Angus asked. 


The plump figure of the postmistress 


sort, | suppose?” 


fairly quivered with emotion, and her 
voice dropped to a purring note that 
conveyed the ultimate expression of con- 
fidence. *N-no. Well, there, to he quite 
We used to say as 
Sally knew ’er way about as well as most. 


fair, she never Was 


Bless you, there was talk enough, one 


time. Sure to be with a good-looking 
wench like she was—more particular 
about seven or eight years ago, when 


there the 


Royal Oak one summer, as went off later 


was a gentleman stayed at 
to foreign parts, Africa, or somewheres, 
[ heard. 
Sally; 
of. oie é 

But Angus, his head bowed confiden- 
tially over the counter of the little shop, 
was not attending. 
was taking new shape. This good-look- 


But nothin’ never ‘appened to 


leastways not as any one knows 


His knight-errantry 


ing wench who knew her way about as 
well as most, made no appeal to his sym- 
The feeling of boredom at the 
prospect of an immense and futile ser- 


pathies 


vice to the wishes of Fuller Herbert, was 
him. He had, 


doubt, now, another journey before him, 


growing upon without 
and with no certainty at the end of it. 
In these three years Sarah Browning 

bettered” herself 
Already he had received the 


might have more 
than once. 
impression that she was a young woman 
with a marked capacity for betterment. 

“You can give me her address, I sup- 


pose?” he said. 


\ look of distress passed across the 
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“She went 


to Southampton,” 


face of the postmistress. 
I’m pretty near sure 
she replied, and glanced distrustfully, 
almost with dread, at a vast collection of 
untidy papers that littered the rough 
shelves behind her. 

“Don’t 
Angus asked. 

“Well, she did give me 


afore she went,” 


you forward her letters?” 
‘er address 
the postmistress said, 
uneasily, “and I did forward one or two 
letters for “er just at first, but there 
‘ain't been any, now, for years, as you 
might say—’er being an orphan out of 
an ‘ome and ‘avin’ no people of ’er own, 
in a way of speakin’.”’ 

“Do you think you could find that 

“Ths 


important. There is—some money for 


address?’ Angus said. it’s rather 
her. ‘ 

“Indeed!” commented the postmis- 
tress with her first sign of curiosity in the 
stranger’s business. 

A sudden spasm of impatience seized 
Angus. He felt that he could not endure 
another minute of inaction. He wanted 
passionately to be finished with this 
to find this con- 
founded woman at once and be free to 
get on with the affairs of his own life. 
He looked at the horrid litter of papers 
on the 


absurd “charge” of his; 


mind he 
pictured an immense and intricate re- 


shelves, and in his 
search, lasting perhaps for hours, while 
he tediously examined the deposit that 
represented, Heaven knew how many 
years of scrupulous ineptitude. It 
incredible that the postmistress could 


was 


ever have destroyed a single document; 
not less incredible that she could ever 
find one. 

“T must her address,” 
exclaimed, almost fiercely. 

And then occurred the first of many 
coincidences, if they were coincidences, 


know Angus 


and not due to some direct interference 
with the dull, habitual movements of 
natural law. For the postmistress, turn- 
ing with a sigh of forlorn distress to the 
awful muddle behind her, let her plump 
red hand hover for a moment like the 
beak of a fortune-telling love-bird, and 
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then plunged with the convulsive jerk 
of an automaton at the very bunch of 
the litter, sere-edged and brittlein places, 
that contained Sarah Browning’s ad- 
dress. 

“There you are, then, young man,” 
she exclaimed, on a high note of triumph. 
“Sarah Browning, the Ocean Hotel, 
Southampton. She went as chamber- 
maid, | remember.” 

She glowed to a very ecstasy in the 
contemplation of her ability for accurate 
reference, positively flaunting at him the 
precision and reliability of her official 
aptitude for business method. 


Angus turned with a long sigh of 
impatience to the obligations of his 
“trust.” He had been in Southampton 
not many hours before. He had even 
noticed, half-consciously, the facade of 
the Ocean Hotel—a new building with 
an effect of conscious cleanliness and 
rectitude; well built and badly placed; 
staring its boast of efficiency across a 
poor street. He might, for all he knew, 
have shouldered Sarah Browning on the 
footway. And now he had to face all the 
hesitations and interruptions of a return 
journey, with no certainty of concluding 
his mission at the end of it. Only he felt 
that he must know, at once, how much 
farther he might have to go before that 
little bag of diamonds, snug and warm 
in his hip pocket, could be delivered. 
It was the uncertainty that irritated 
him. He saw himself tracking Herbert’s 
heiress through England. But, no! In 
the train that night between Waterloo 
and Southampton he came to a definite 
resolve. If she had gone from the Ocean 
Hotel he would go to Devonshire and 
write to her. His responsibilities went 
no farther than that. It was absurd and 
impossible to undertake any more of 
these fruitless journeys. She must come 
to him. She was, though she was still 
unaware of it, magnificently rich. She 
would be fully compensated for all her 
trouble, whereas he could anticipate no 
reward—unless Sarah Browning were 
unexpectedly generous. And even then 


he had a certainty that it was not in her 
nature to be generous. 

That resolve, with all its promise of 
ease and finality, was an imminent goal 
to him as he bounded up the steps and 
burst through the solemn doors of the 
Ocean Hotel. He was panting with 
eagerness as he demanded the where- 
abouts of Sarah Browning from the 
flashily demure woman at the bureau. 

“Oh, she’s left here years ago,” was 
the expected reply. 

“T know, I know,” assented Angus, 
“but where’s she gone to?”” He was too 
anxious to remark then, what he after- 
ward recognized as the most important 
characteristic of the woman he was seek- 
ing. She was always remembered. 
Surely there must have been many 
chambermaids in service at the hotel 
since that gaudily staid woman in the 
office had first undertaken her duties. 
Yet she had shown no sign of hesitation 
when Miss Browning’s name was men- 
tioned. Though Sarah had left the place 
““vears ago,’ she was remembered, in- 
stantly and with certainty. 

“Oh, you'd better ask the manager,” 
said the woman in the bureau, with a 
toss of her yellow head. She somehow 
managed to convey that it was no part 
of a woman’s business to inquire into the 
ultimate destination of Sarah Browning. 

The manager, when found, had an 
air of almost religious discretion. He 
seemed to summarize in his own person 
all the salient aspects of his own hotel. 
He might have been the model from 
which the place had been designed. He 
was so ostentatiously clean and precise, 
and barrenly efficient; and yet his pale- 
blue eyes with their sandy lashes had a 
slightly wistful look, as if he, too, was 
aware of being essentially the right thing 
in a wrong position. 

He regarded Angus with a touch of 
practised but half-wistful inquiry. 

“Yes, Miss Browning left here—ah— 
two years last April,” he said, and 
added, as though to satisfy his own 
craving for the punctilious, “Ah—on 
the twenty-third.” 
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“Where did she go to?”” Angus asked. 
“She left her address, I suppose?” 

The manager, disregarding the ques- 
tion, delicately picked his teeth with a 
quill. 

“There was a lady here, a Mrs. Cress- 
well, who took a—ah—liking for her,”’ 
he continued *She—ah—found cer- 
tain qualities in Miss Browning. We 
ah—for the matter of that, all found cer- 
tain qualities in her. back 
with this lady to—ah—undertake the 
management of a boarding-house in—ah 

Sydney, Australia. 


Wis, 


She went 


Her address is, or 
and Pike 
Australia.” 


“That's a long way 


three hundred 

Street, Sydney—ah 
Angus laughed. 

to go to find any one,” he said. 


seven 


The manager permitted himself no air 
of surprise. “It is, as you say, a long 
way,” he agreed. “If I can—ah 
you in any other way .. .?” 


help 


But the manager’s functions, so far as 
Angus concerned, 
hausted. He thanked him and went, 
almost light-heartedly. The little bag of 
diamonds still nestled confidingly in his 


was were now eX- 


hip pocket, but it was outrageous to sup- 
pose that he could be called upon to de- 
liver them in person to Sarah Browning, 
in Sydney. He would, however, do more 
than was actually required of him. He 
would 307 Pike 
Street, prepaying the reply, although he 
could ill afford the expense, and request 


send a ecablegram to 


Herbert’s unofficial legatee to communi- 
cate with him at once in Devonshire. 

And then Fate, deliberate but per- 
sistent, caught him at the Central Post 
Office in Southampton, while he was, 
with a touch of dismay, disbursing the 
charge of his cable. A hand was laid on 
his shoulder and a pleasant voice said, 
“Now I eall this the most astonishing 
piece of luck, Mr. Whitley.” 

He turned to confront Graham Dixon, 
the man with whom he had been in con- 
versation when that fateful message had 
been brought to him at dinner on the 
night that Fuller Herbert had died. 

“T wanted your address and couldn't 
get it,” Dixon continued, with a friendly 
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smile. “Since I landed I have found 
that it will be necessary to send a man, 
an engineer for choice, out to our works 
in Sydney, and I judged from our talk 
on the steamer that you might be willing 
to take the job. 
just the very man I want. 


And if you are, you're 
Now will 
you come to my hotel and talk things 
over?” 

Angus stared at him resentfully. “To 
Sydney?” he said. “You want me to go 
to Sydney? It’s a devil of a long way to 
oa? 

For a moment he could not realize 
that Dixon was offering him what might 
prove to be a very promising job. He 
did not think of the job, but only of the 
that 
thrust upon him just when his resolve 
had relieved him from further effort. 
Dixon seemed to have come suddenly 
from nowhere, as if he had been the 
supernatural agent of Herbert, thrusting 
again upon Angus the awful urgency of 


“sacred charge” was again being 


that cursed commission. 

Dixon did not appear to notice the 
gaucheness of the reply. “Sheer luck,” 
he went on, evenly, as he led Angus out 
into the street. “Honestly, I don’t know 
why | went into that post-office. 

Angus listened without appreciating 
the detail of Dixon’s conversation. He 
did not want to go to Australia. He had 
been in South Africa for two years, and 
now, if he were but given a little time, 
he would, he was sure, find a job at 
home. But he knew, even as he tried 
desperately to refuse Dixon’s offer, that 
he would be forced to accept it. He 
could not oppose Dixon’s suave confi- 
dence that he would accept it. It was, 
of course, a chance for him. 

“In a sense, a position of peculiar 
trust,’ Dixon explained. “Things are 
not going right over there. We have our 
suspicions of the manager. . . . I chose 
you because I felt when I first met you 
that you were essentially a man to be 
trusted. . . . I should send you in the 


first place as an assistant engineer at a 
salary of two hundred dollars a month, 
and I want you to report to me, pri- 
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on the general management. 


Later . ; 
“] must go home first, to Devon- 
\ngus put in, and then realized 
that his stipulation was a form of ac- 
ceptance. 


“By all means,” Dixon agreed. “Do 
you think you could be ready to sail in 

fortnight’s time? If an advance for 
your outfit would be a convenience, 
don’t hesitate to call upon me.” 

So Angus went to Devonshire to meet 
that girl of his and to wait for the an- 

er to his cable. And no answer came. 
Herbert had warned him to tell nobody 
about the diamonds, but he disob« ved 
that injunction so far as his sweetheart 
She could be trusted; 


nd together they revolted against the 


was concerned. 


necessity for his going, and gave way 
not because they respected the sacred- 
ness of his trust, but because, when they 
examined the situation at their leisure, 
it seemed that to accept Dixon’s offer 
was the shortest way to achieve their 
soul’s desire. If things went well, she 
was to go out to him in a year’s time. 

And when, some two months later, 
Angus called at 307 Pike Street, to find 
that the boarding-house had changed 
hands again since Mrs. Cresswell had 
taken it, being now in a rapid decline 
under the direction of a drunken pro- 
prietor who had been too apathetic to 
reply to the cable (Angus saw it lying on 
the shabby hall table among a litter that 
reminded him of the country post-office ), 
he shrugged his shoulders, patted his 
hip pocket with a nervous movement 
that was becoming habitual to him, and 
decided that he had done everything 
that was humanly possible. Sarah 
Browning had gone to Auckland, New 
Zealand, about eighteen months earlier. 
More than that the fuddled proprietor 
of the Pike Street boarding-house could 
not or would not tell him. 

So Angus set his face toward his new 
work and toward the making of his fort- 
une and the great day when his sweet- 
heart should join him in the new world. 
He did not know that he was snapping 
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his fingers at Fate and that Fate had re- 
sponded to the insult with a contemptu- 
ous smile. 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
credit Fate or the spirit of Fuller Her 
bert with the entire control of Angus’s 
career in Sydney. Even if he had never 
received that arduous commission of his, 
he would almost certainly have come to 
grief over the Dixon job. Muller, the 
general manager of the works, was too 
clever for Angus’s straightforward habit; 
and Muller, from the first, had decided 
that he had no use for this young emis 
sary from England. Muller played his 
own game with discretion and foresight, 
outwitting and outpointing the simple 
honesty of Whitley, from his preliminary 
explanation (apparently a frank and, 
considering his position, a generous 
statement) of the firm’s affairs, to the 
day, five months later, when, with a 
well-assumed reluctance, he handed to 
Angus his month’s notice of dismissal. 

So far, I cannot trace any direct inter- 
ference with Angus’s fortune, but there 
can be no question that the result would 
have been different if he had been a free 
man. For the truth is that from the day 
he abandoned his pursuit of Sarah 
Browning at the door of the Pike Street 
boarding-house he was, in some inde- 
finable way, haunted. He would pause 
in the conduct of the most intricate un- 
dertaking, bewildered with the sudden 
sense of an important duty recently 
overlooked, of a vast and overwhelming 
responsibility, incredibly, almost crim- 
inally, forgotten. Then the thing would 
take him with a shock of horror, so that 
he would stand startled and aghast, 
searching his mind for a memory of the 
essential duty culpably omitted. At 
other times the suggestion came to him 
vaguely, distracting his attention from 
his work, with cloudy thoughts of some 
object in life that was greater and finer 
than this petty preoccupation with the 
details of his chosen profession. At 
those moments he would pause, what- 
ever he was doing, and stare blankly 
before him, as though his eyes were 
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strained to see, through the semblances 
of his material surroundings, 
of the 


drive him throu 


the figure 
obsessing purpose that 


h the world in the pur- 


Vv ould 


suit of the self-confident, capable woman 


whose fortune rested SO securely in his 
vreat effort of will 


return to his 


hip pocket. Only by a 


could he work, cursing 
and the 
But 
Muller would note those fits of abstraec- 
e of them. 


And the haunting steadily persisted, 


Sarah Browning, the diamonds, 


memory of Herbert’s commission. 
tion and make u 


presently adding another cause of dis- 
For 
that he was subconsciously aware of the 
* Auckland” 
his eye could pick it out from a printed 
page. Whenever he took up The Sydney 
Bulletin he found himself constrained to 
hunt 


comfort to Angus’s life. it seemed 


written word long before 


for that one name, and he could 
until 
he found it. Also, in the street, he would 
suddenly pause in his walk and look up 
bill ot 


the name of a 


fix his attention on nothing else 


to discover perhaps a steamer 


sailings, or it might be 
café, but in either case the prominent 
word that had hailed him so stridently 
through the deepest abstraction was al- 
ways that one word “Auckland 

Nevertheless, nearly five weeks had 
elapsed since his dismissal from the 
Dixon works, and, having the 
greater part of his salary home to Devon- 
shire, he was sinking rapidly toward the 
social stratum of the beach-comber be- 


. 


sent 


fore he signed on as assistant engineer 
on the Sydney & Auckland packet. He 
had not, even then, surrendered his will 
to the power that was driving him across 
the world. He was merely relaxing into 
a condition of helplessness and apathy. 
He felt that luck him; 
that he would never make good, never 
that girl in 
steadfastly and magnificently loved him. 
He went to Auckland rather because the 
name so persistently haunted him, than 
because he had the least hope of fulfill- 
ing his 


was against 


marry Devonshire who so 


“sacred trust.” It is certainly 


more than a little remarkable that from 
the moment he left Sydney his obses- 
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sion by the word Auckland finally lef; 
him. 

He had a hours’ 
course of the boat’s forty-eight how 


few leave in t] 
stay in port, and he went up to one « 
the better hotels in the town on the « 
getting Herbert 
He got it without difficult 
Sarah Browning had never served in t] 


chance of news of 


heiress. 
had been des 
clerk at the Imperial, the swell pla: 
behind 


bered. 


particular house; she 
the town, but she was remen 
She had left Auckland, howevei 
twelve months or more,” Angus’s 
“Went to America 


“oh. 
informant told him. 
to better herself.” 
(Angus went up to the Imperial and 
that Miss Browning’s last 
known address was “The Mountjoy,” 


San Francisco. 


discovered 


He also learned from 
the cynical male clerk who had su 
ceeded her that “Sally” had expressed 
her intention of marrying an American 
millionaire. 

He had not made up his mind, then 
to devote all his energies to that absurd 
after the fugitive heiress. Th: 
thought of it increasingly bothered him 
it came between him and his every pur 
pose, but no more than if it had been 
the memory of some rather important 
letter he ought to have written. It was 
the famous southeasterly gale that set 
tled him. It is still talked about in Auck 
land. Incidentally, that gale wrecked 
Angus’s packet, which turned turtle 
thirty miles out from land and drove 
him back in the company of a capsized 
life-boat to his point of departure. He 
was in hospital for three weeks, and in 
that time he had leisure to think things 
over. He reviewed his past from the 
moment of Herbert’s death, and in his 
weak state he came to believe that the 
hand of destiny lay heavily upon him 
and that he would know neither security 
nor peace of mind until he had delivered 
Herbert’s diamonds to Sally Browning. 
And once he had got that idea into his 
head, his duty became an obsession with 
him. 


quest 


He retarded his recovery by his 
eagerness to set about’ the business at 
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onee and be done with it. In his quieter 


ymments he still argued with himself, 
intaining that no one could expect 
him to devote his whole life to the casual 
rvice that had been so unwarrantably 
thrust upon him, but his superstition 
d become stronger than any logic. 
When I met him about fifteen months 
later in New York he had the eves and 
During the 
interval he had been “ working his way” 
He had been in San 
Angeles, Philadel- 
He had 


tramp steamers, done odd jobs in 
1] 
I 


the bearing of a fanatic. 
round the world. 


Francisco and Los 


phia and Chicago. served on 
the 
cities, “jumped the cars,” and been near 
to total destitution once or twice, while 
he made his furious pilgrimage on the 
trail of the enterprising Sally Browning, 
who in her vigorous exploration of the 
road to wealth seemed to have been in- 
spired by a mad desire to fly from the 
fortune that was so desperately pursuing 
her. 

He had lost track of her in Chicago 
She had left there under some kind of a 
cloud, and with a misplaced and, as it 
turned out, unnecessary ingenuity had 
obliterated her traces. For seven months 
Angus had earned his living in Chicago 
as a lift-boy, waiting impatiently for the 
that had last 


through the chance conversation of two 


clue come to him at 
the sound of 


the attentive 


passengers in his lift. At 


Sarah Browning’s name 
lift-boy had suffered a transformation 
that must have considerably astonished 
his two passengers. He had stopped the 
lift between floors while he demanded 


particulars. He was no longer a ser- 
vant, but a fanatic pilgrim who cared 
nothing for any man on earth if he could 
hut fulfil his quest. Had he just received 
the clue to the finding of a quarter of a 
dollars the clue to 
getting rid of them, he would not have 
shown a tenth part of the excitement. I 


gather that he got his information with- 


million instead of 


out any hesitation. Perhaps that in- 
stinctive movement of the hand to his 
hip pocket had been misread? As a 


mark of gratitude he deposited his in- 
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formants on their proper floor, and then 
left the building 
Chicago, without further ceremony. 


and, an hour later, 
He ought to have caught Sally Brown- 
York. He had, as it 
short-circuited her trail, for she had been 
West again in the interval, and if he had 
had for his 
would have found her before she sailed 


ing in New were, 


enough money carfare he 


for Liverpool. As it was, he jumped a 
freight, got hung up on a side-track, and 
When 
[ met him he had just signed on as a 
fireman in a White Star boat. 

I tried to him that 
ignominy, but he seemed quite unable to 


missed her by twenty-four hours. 


dissuade from 
give me his attention, refusing my offer 
to lend him the amount of his second- 
I were putting some 
I did not 
know then what was driving him, and I 


had 


a crime and was flying from 


class fare, as if 


tricky impediment in his way. 
remember wondering if he com- 
mitted 
justice. He had much the air of a man 
haunted by terror and charging in panic 
through the least hint of obstruction. I 
could not be expected to guess that the 
lure which drew him was the longing to 
deliver himself of a fortune in diamonds 
to Mrs. Sarah Fulton at the Savoy Hotel 
in London. She had married her mill- 
ionaire two days before she left New 
York, and had taken him to Europe for 
their honeymoon. The 
Angus’s lift had been discussing her wed- 
ding when he had overheard them. The 
strange thing was that he should not 


passengers in 


have heard of her engagement earlier; 
but his prosecution of the quest had not 
led him to study the New York journals, 

He has told me that he received his 
first real shock in the discharge of his 
precious mission when he spoke to the 
suspicious attendant across the counter 
in the Savoy foyer. He entered the place 
with no particular hope of reaching the 
end of his journey. The habit of asking 
for Sally—almost exclusively in the halls 
of hotels—had so grown upon him that 
he never anticipated anything but the 
usual reply. So far as he had thought 
about it at all, he had thought it prob- 
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able that the Fultons might have gone 
on to Paris, to Geneva, to Rome, to 
Moscow. He may have had visions of 
following them by way of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway to China and Japan. 
He was certainly prepared to do that if 
necessary. He had discarded every 
other impulse but this dogged pursuit of 

fixed idea. And when the attendant 
told him that Mrs. Fulton wa 


staying at the Davoy, but was at that 


nol only 
very moment in the hotel, Angus was 
staggered. In a single moment he had 
to recast all his values. He was like a 
blind man who, having patiently worked 
in darkness all his life, suddenly receives 
the gift of sight and does not know what 
to do with it. 

“Have you got a message for her?” 
the attendant asked, with a look of dis- 
He had, as a 
matter of fact, forgotten to change them 
since he emerged from the stoke-hold of 
the liner. 

The familiar sense of 


gust at Angus’s clothes. 


impediment 
braced him again. “A message?” he 
repeated. “By hell! yes, I've got a mes- 
And his hand went back 


with his habitual movement to the little 


sage for her.” 


bulge in his hip pocket. 

The attendant backed. “What 
name?” he asked, looking round for help. 
Whitley,” was the reply, 


spoken as if that, to Mrs. Fulton, un- 


“Angus 


known name was a combination to con- 
jure with. “ You let her know I’m here,” 
he added, and, turning away from the 
counter, threw himself in his oil-stained 
canvas into one of the luxurious arm- 
chairs of the Savoy foyer. 

They probably sent up his name to 
Mrs. Fulton, because they did not know 
what to do with him. Why she con- 
sented to see him is a deeper mystery. 
But Sarah Browning had much strange 
history behind her, and she may have 
thought it best, in those early days of her 
marriage, to be reasonably cautious. 
Her husband was out just then, and she 
hoped, no doubt, to deal with the in- 
truder and get rid of him before Fulton 


If he represented some less 


returned. 
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creditable episode in her moving past, he 
might, she probably imagined. be ra 
For all Sarah’ 


history that had been, in a sense, doubt 


idly and easily bought. 


ful, was solely connected with financ 
Since that one strange affair of hers wit] 
Herbert, ten years earlier, she had, as she 
might have phrased it, “kept herself 
respectable.” A little shuffling of 
accounts, such as she had been guilty 
of in Chicago, did not, in her opinion, 
impeach her cherished reputation fo! 
virtue. 

So she gave directions that he was to 
be shown up to her sitting-room, and to 
my mind the queerest aspect of the 
whole queer affair is the change that 
came over Angus when, at last, he real- 
ized that his goal was achieved. He had 
perhaps three or four minutes in which 
to grasp that fact while he followed the 
supercilious but distinetly nervous flun- 
ky through long passages and then up 
in the lift to the sixth floor. And his 
realization breaking, now, into a clear 
retrospect of his tremendous Odyssey, 
showed him, as he said, that he had been 
“a most almighty fool.” 

One enormous question posed itself 
to the extinction of all other issues. 
“Why,” he asked himself, “had he not 
got rid of the diamonds and kept the 
money for himself?” He had only one 
answer; he had never thought of it. The 
possibility had, quite simply, never oc- 
curred to him. And at that eleventh 
hour it seemed to him that he had missed 
the chance of his life. He was, by in- 
stinct and habit, an honest man, but in 
his tremendous reaction he cursed him 
self for his stupidity. He even contem- 
plated the theft as still possible. As he 
stepped out of the lift on the sixth floor 
he was reviewing the possibilities of 
turning back, of hiding himself in Lon- 
don, and disposing of Sarah’s diamonds 
—at however great a loss—to some 
“fence” in the East End. Sheer inertia 
carried him on to Mrs. Fulton’s room; 
that and his natural curiosity to see the 
woman whose life history had been his 
single study for more than two years. 
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And 


t mptation passed. 


when he actually faced her the 
From the moment 
he entered Sarah’s presence he recovered 
The Angus Whitley of that 


interview was the Angus who had sailed 


his sanity. 


ypefully enough from Cape Town in the 


itutumn of °96. For the first time he was 


able to see the humor of the immense 
undertaking into which he had been so 
curiously led. 

Mrs. Fulton must 
hardly for her share in the culminating 
scene of Angus’s tragic comedy. He be- 
with an obvious but unfortunate 
reference to Fuller Herbert. With his 
return to sanity had come also a return 


not be judged too 


ran 


to his appreciation of ordinary values; 
and he was intensely conscious of him- 
self, he says, as being so absurdly “im- 
probable,” sprung out of nowhere, in his 
outfit, appearing in an 
elaborate hotel sitting-room, with no 


stoker’s and 
other credential than a bag of uncut dia- 
monds. No one, least of all the practical 
Mrs. Fulton, could be expected to be- 
And 
then he must needs open with that un- 
happy reference to Herbert, Sally’s one 
slip from virtue. Inevitably sheiscented 
blackmail from the outset. 

“You've mistake,” 
said, with decision. “I’ve never known 
any one of that name.” 


lieve in so unlikely an apparition. 


made some she 


Angus ad- 
mitted, with the natural but utterly mis- 
guided intention of proving his case. 
“Ten more. At Halton in 
Northamptonshire. You were in service 
at the Rectory.” 


“It’s a long time ago,” 


years or 


Mrs. Fulton’s face expressed con- 
tempt. “You’ve made some mistake, 
young man,” she said. “I’ve never 


heard of the place.” 

For one moment he was staggered by 
Was it possible, he 
wondered, that he had picked up the 
wrong trail, between Chicago and New 
York; that there were two Sarah Brown- 
ings, and that, after all, his travail he had 
found the wrong one? 

“Were ever at the Central in 
Chicago?” he asked, testing his clues. 


her self-assurance. 


you 


$09 


Mrs. Fulton showed a faint shade of 
disconcertion. It may have flash a 
through her mind that this 
stranger was a representative of Pinker- 
that he had ferreted 
life history, that it 
might be as well to come to terms at 
onee. She had little fear of the results 
of the Chicago affair; that noth- 
ing more than a question of financial 


queer 


ton’s, out her 


complete and 


was 


settlement. 

“T may have been. Why?” she asked. 

“And at the Mountjoy, Frisco?” he 
continued. 

“T was—for a time. Why?” snapped 
Mrs. Fulton. 

Angus heaved a long sigh of relief. 
This was, at all events, the right Sarah 
Browning. “Why? Oh, it’s a long 
story,” “You've taken 
years out of my life.” 


he said. two 
Sally’s eyebrows went up, but her ex- 

pression was entirely non-committal. 
“Let’s cut the story,” Angus said, 


desperately, and produced the little 
leather bag from his hip pocket. “The 
essentials are that Fuller Herbert 


thought he had ruined you. He was 
crazy to make reparation, and he died 
on the boat coming home from South 
Africa. He made his will and all that, 
but he hadn’t mentioned you in it for 
fear of his family making a fuss, so he 
handed over this bag of diamonds to me 
to give to you. He—he made it a 
and I’ve followed you 
clean ’round the world to discharge it. 
It’s taken me, as I said, rather more than 
two years.” He paused a moment, 
watching the cautious, reserved face of 
the still incredulous Sally, and then 
emptied the contents of the bag on to the 
table in front of her. 

Mrs. Fulton regarded the diamonds 
with infinite suspicion. 

““What’s that?” she asked, pointing to 
a little bundle of papers that had come 
out of the bag with the stones. 

“The official certificates for the dia- 
monds—to prove that they were not 
bought illicitly, you know,” Angus ex- 
plained. But the certificates were so 


‘sacred trust’; 
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with SeCa-W ite r ~ to be prac 
illegible. 


Sarah pursed her handsome mouth 


and steadfastly declined to touch either 
the stones or the papers. 
“You're sure they are diamonds?” s 
a<) ! 
asneqd, 
“Quite sure,” Angus 
° Where 


a ued: 


returned, grimly. 
she said, 
*T still think there must 
mistake { never 
called Fuller Herbert. But if you'll leave 


the diamonds here 


are you staying?” 
and cont 
he one knew any one 
it! have them tested 
to see if they are genuine, and if they 
are I'll W rite to you ia 

Angus wonders whether she was mo- 
mentarily stirred to a thought of gen- 
erosity - if she suffered a fugitive impulse 
to send him ten shillings for his trouble? 

“T’m not staying anywhere,” he said. 
“Write to me Poste Restante at the 
General Post Office. My name is Angus 
Whitley.” 

It seemed a good moment to get out, 
but Herbert’s heiress checked him at the 
door. 

“What the bag?” 
* Aren't you going to leave that?” 

“No, by God! Tl 
Angus replied. “*As—as a reward 

“Very well,” Sally returned, calmly 


about she asked. 


keep the bag!” 


generous. 

He has that bag still. It is one of his 
favorite jokes to produce it and to ask 
a new acquaintance how much he thinks 
that little leather bag is worth. His own 
But, 
then, as a successful man, happily mar- 
ried, he 


answer is, “Two years of my life.” 


ean afford to laugh now at his 
amazing Odyssey ; just as in his sécurity 
he can afford to attribute the change of 


his fortunes to luck. For, as he marched 
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into the Strand, with his 


head up, 

free and, as he protests, at that moment 
met Di 
for him fo 
found hi 
by a happy coinci 


a supremely happy man, he 
had 


months, 


on, who been looking 


eighteen and now 


for the second time 
dence. 

But [I am not 
little leather bag 
than Whitley thinks when he joking) 
I belies 


that those two years of his were not, 


feel that t] 


represents far mor 


sure. | 


savs, “Two years of my life.” 
he implies, wasted. They brought hi: 
strength of purpose, powers of endu: 
ance, and much experience. 

Nor can I convince myself that luck or 
chance was the final arbiter of his wan 
derings. The coincidences seem to m 
too many and too marked for that ex 
planation. For my own part, I prefer to 
believe that the spirit of Fuller Herbert 
was always at Whitley’s elbow during 
that it could 
not seek its rest until it had achieved its 


that long probation of his: 
perfectly futile purpose of reparation. 


I must add a final paragraph to note 
that Angus never called at the General 
Post Office for Sarah Fulton’s promised 
letter, so we shall never know whether or 
not it contained a postal order for ten 
the probable limit of her gen 
Also to Say that he did once 
meet her again, twelve years later, at a 


shillings 
erosity. 
reception in a famous London 
house. She did not, of course, recognize 
him, and he did not think it tactful to 
recall their last interview; 
that and now famou 
tiara she was wearing was composed ol 


that he had 


great 


but he swears 
the magnificent 
carried 


the stones once 


‘round the world in his hip pocket. 
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PART II.—COBLENZ UNDER 


GERMANY ON 


FOOT 


THE STARS AND STRIPES 


BY LIEUTENANT HARRY A. FRANCK 


4 } f { the 
A i | } 


HE ‘Residence Citv” of Coblenz, 
headquarters of the American 
Army of Occupation, is one of the finest 
on the Rhine. The British at Cologne 
have more Imposing quarters; the 
French at Mayence—and particularly at 
Wiesbaden 


tages. A few of our warriors, still too 


have more artistic advan- 


young to distinguish real enjoyment 
from the flesh-pots incident to metro- 
politan bustle, have been heard to grum- 
ble, “‘Huh! they gave us third choice, 
all right!’ 
is contentment. The sudden change 
from the mud burrows of the Argonne, 
or from the war-worn villages of the 


Sut the consensus of opinion 


Vosges, made it particularly natural that 
some should draw invidious comparisons 
between our war-battered ally and the 
apparently unseathed enemy. 

Wealth has long been inclined to 
gravitate toward the triangle of land at 
the junction of the Rhine and the Mo- 
selle. The owners—or recent owners—of 
mines in Lorraine make their home here. 
The mother of the late unlamented 
Kaiser was fond of the place and saw to 
it that no factory chimneys came to 
sully the scene with their smoke or the 
streets and her tender heart-strings with 
the wan and sooty serfs of industrial 
progress. Those who see the bogy of 
“propaganda” in every corner hint that 
the Germans preferred that the occupied 
territory be the Rhineland, “because 
this garden spot would make a better 
impression on their enemies, particularly 
the Americans, so susceptible to creature 
comforts, than the interior of Germany.” 


VW i, J 1 j D t} { Et 


It is hard to believe, however, that those 
splendid, if sometimes top-heavy, resi 
dences stretching for miles along the 
Rhine were built, twenty to thirty years 
ago in many cases, with any conscious 
purpose of impressing the prospective 
enemies of the Fatherland. 

The longed-for creature comforts of 
his new billeting area have made the 
American soldier feel strangely at home. 
Here his office, in contrast to the rude 
stone casernes with their tiny tin stoves 
that gave off smoke rather than heat, is 
warm, cozy, often well carpeted. The 
Reqierungsgebdude it means nothing 
more terrible than “government build- 
ing’’—which the rulers of the province 
yielded to our army staff, need not have 
blushed to find itself in Washington so- 
ciety. Our billets recall the frigid, medi- 
eval ones of war-torn France with un- 
fair comparison. We were able to 
dispossess the Germans of their best, 
whereas the French, generous as they 
were, could only allot us what was left 
from their own requirements; yet there 
is still a margin in favor of the Rhine- 
land for material comfort. 

Coblenz is swamped under its flood 
of Americans. Its streets are rivers of 
hurrying khaki; there are places where 
the endless trains of olive-drab automo- 
biles and trucks make crossing not 
merely perilous, but well-nigh impossi- 
ble. Searcely a family has escaped the 
piercing eye of the billeting officer; its 
clubs, its hotels, its recreation halls, its 
very schools and churches, are wholly 
or in part given over to the boyish con- 
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querors from overseas. It is awakened 
by the insistent notes of the American 
reveille; it is reminded of bedtime by 
that most impressive of cradle songs, the 
\merican taps, the solemn, repose ful 
notes of which float out across the Rhine 
like an invitation to wilful humanity to 
lay away its disputes and differences ; 
it has its labors of the day. 


Dovetailed, as it were, into the life of 
its late adversaries on the field of battle, 
there is still a wide difference of opinion 
in the A. E. F. as to their character. The 
French have no such doubts. Yet while 
they admit no argument as to the 
criminality of the Boche, they contess 
themselves unable to understand his 
psychology. Ils sont sinecére ment faux is 
perhaps the most succinct summing up 
of the French verdict, and one that has 
the true ring. “It took the world a long 
time to realize that the German has a 
national point of view, a way of thinking 
quite at variance with the rest of the 
world”’—our known Western world, at 
least; I fancy we should find the Japan- 
ese not unsimilar if we could read deep 
down into his heart. But the puzzling 
part of the German’s “mentality” is 
that up to a certain point he is quite like 
the rest of us. As the alienist’s patient 
appears perfectly normal until one 
chances upon his weak spot, so the Ger- 
man looks and acts at close range like 
any normal human being. It is only 
when one stumbles into the realm of 
national ethics that the German is found 
widely separated from the bulk of man- 
kind. Once one has grasped this difficult 
fact and is able to look at it from various 
sides, it is comparatively easy to com- 
prehend the German’s peculiar notions 
of recent events. 

“The German,” asserts a European 
editorial writer, “feels that his army was 
not beaten; that, on the contrary, it had 
all the military prestige of the war. Then 
he knew that there was increasing 
scarcity of food at home and, feeling 
that the Allies were in mortal dread of 
new drives by the German army and 
would be only too glad to compromise, 


he proposed an armistice. Germany CX- 
pected the world to supply her gladly 
with all her needs as a mark of good 
faith, and, to encourage the timorous 
Allies, she offered to let them advance to 
the Rhine. Now the Germans affect to 
wonder why Germany Is not completely 
supplied by the perfidious Allies, and 
why the garrisons, having been allowed 
to see the beautiful Rhine scenery, do 
not withdraw. Not only the ignorant 
classes, but those supposedly educated 
take that attitude. They consider, ap- 
parently, that the armistice was an 
agreement for mutual benefit, and any 
idea that the war was anything but a 
draw, with the prestige all on the Ger- 
man side, has not yet penetrated to the 
German mind.” 

With the above—it was written in 
January—and the outward show of 
friendliness for the American Army of 
Occupation as a text, I examined scores 
of Germans of all classes and from all 
sections of the country, whom our ser- 
geants picked out of the throngs that 
passed through our hands for various 
reasons and pushed one by one into my 
cozy little office overlooking the Rhine. 
Their attitude, their answers were al- 
ways the same, parrot-like in their same- 
ness. Before a week had passed I could 
have set down the replies, almost in 
their exact words, the instant the man 
to be interviewed appeared in the door- 
way, to click his heels resoundingly while 
holding his arms stiffly at his sides. As 
becomes a long-disciplined people, the 
German is certainly no individualist. 
One can be as sure just what he is going 
to do and how he is going to do it as one 
can that duplicates of the shoes one has 
always worn are going to fit. Yet what 
did they really think, away down under 
their generations of discipline? This 


procession of men with their close- 
clipped heads and their China-blue eyes 
that looked at me as innocently as a 
Niirnberg doll, who talked so glibly with 
apparent friendliness and perfect frank- 
ness, surely had some thoughts of their 
own hidden away in the depths of their 
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Yet one seldom, if ever, caught a 
Possibly 
the iron discipline of a half- 
killed the 
roots as well as destroyed the plant it 
self, 
pendent 


souls. 
glimpse of them. there were 
none there; 
century may have hidden 
In contrast to the sturdily inde 
American, sharply individual 


istic still in spite ot his vear or two of 


army training, these heel-clicking au- 
tomatons were exasperating in_ their 
garrulous taciturnity. 

“What most characterizes the Ger- 


man.” said Moser. more than a century 
Is obedience, respect for force.’ 
What probably struck the plain Amer- 


wan doughboy 


allo, 


even more than mere 
obedience was the attitude of passive 
docility, of their immediate compliance 


They could 


So disobedient in 


with all our requirements. 
have been sO mean, 


petty little ways without openly dis- 


obeying. Instead, they seemed to go out 
of their road to make our task of occu- 
pation easy. Their racial discipline not 
merely did not break down; it perme- 
ated every nook and corner. The very 
children never gave a gesture, a whisper 
of wilfulness; the family warning found 
them as docile as a lifetime of training 
Vou. CXXXIX.—No. 8 


AND THI 


| had left 


RHINE 


Fortress Ehrenbreitstein 


the adults. Any traveler who 
has noted the abhorrence with which the 
German looks upon the simplest infrac- 
the 
the mere entering by a 


tion of most insignificant order 

V erbotener-Ein- 
gang which the American would break, 
and pay his fine and go his way with a 
smile of amusement on his face, will not 
find it difficult to visualize the red rage 
with which the soldiers of the 
looked lack of 


toward the stern and sacred commands 


Kaiser 
upon any seriousness 
of their armies of occupation. 

No one guessed aright as to Germany's 
action in case of defeat. Talk of starva- 
tion though we will, they did not fight 


to a standstill, as our South did, for 
example. They gave proof of a strong 
faith in the old adage beginning, “He 


who fights and runs away They 
quit when the tide turned, not at the 
last crag of refuge, and one cannot but 
feel less respect for them accordingly. 
But remnant of 
may have been left after their sudden 


whatever estimation 
abandonment of the field might be en- 
hanced by an occasional lapse from their 
docility, a proof now and then that they 


are human, after all; instead, we get 
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something that verges very closely upon 
cringing, as a personal enemy one had 
just trounced might bow his thanks and 
offer to light 
virtually impossible to believe that any 


his victor’s cigar. It is 


one could be rendered SO docile by mere 
orders from above. It is impossible to 
hatred in their 
hearts for the nation that finally turned 
the balance of them. It 


must be habit, habit formed by those 


believe they have no 


war against 
with superimposed rulers, as contrasted 
with those who have their word, or at 
least fancy they do, in their own gov- 
ernment. 

That they should take the fortunes of 
war philosophically is comprehensible. 
The most chauvinistie of them must now 
and then have had an inkling that those 
who live by the sword might possibly 
some day catch the flash of it over their 
own heads. Or it may be that they have 
grown so used to military rule that ours 
does not bother them. Except to a few 
ex-officers, politicians, and the like, who 
must realize most keenly that some one 
real dif 


ference is there in being ruled by a just 


else is holding the bag, what 
and not ungentle enemy from across the 
sea and an iron-stern hierarchy in dis 
tant Berlin? 
long contended that the stronger peoples 


Besides, has not Germany 


have absolute rights over the weaker? 
Why, then, should they contest the argu- 
ment when they suddenly discover, to 
their astonishment, that their claims to 
the position of Superman were poorly 
based? 


The weak have not rights; it is 


the German himself who has said so. 
Their outward attitude, at least, has a 
suggestion of almost Arabic fatalism. It 


is no such anomaly as it may seem that 
the German and the Turk should have 
joined forces; they have considerable in 
common—* Allah, Il Allah, Thy will be 
done!” 

There is very slight difference between 
an errand of liaison to a bureau of the 
German staff-officers left in Coblenz and 
the 


the Italians before the armistice 


similar commissions to 
an at- 
trifle more strained, 


mosphere only a 
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which is natural in view of the fact that 
I came to order rather than to consult. In 
most the hand of 
proffered as quickly, and 


Cases welcome was 
usually as 
quickly accepted, from force of habit. 
Some contend that the women have a 


smoldering resentment against us, are 
still loval to the Kaiser and the old order 
of things, see in us the murderers of their 
sons and husbands, the jailers of their 
prisoners of war who rumor has whis- 
pered will never return. On a few rare 
have felt this breath = of 
frigidity in the attitude of some grande 
the But 


whether it be a definite policy of concilia- 


occasions I 


dame of haughtier classes. 
tion to win the friendliness of the Amer- 
icans, as a naughty hoy strives to make 
up for his naughtiness at sight of the 
whip being taken down from its hook, 
or a mere “mothering instinct,” the vast 
majority of our hostesses, even though 
war widows, go out of their way to make 
Clothes 
are mended, buttons sewed on unasked. 


our stay with them pleasant. 


Waiters serve us with good grace and 
with slight attention to whether tips are 

Though Coblentz 
the callousness of 
cities as compared with the homely vil- 
lage manners of Trier, the American had 
for his half of the 
The observation balloon that 


given or not. has 


something of large 


seldom to struggle 
sidewalk. 
rode the sky above Ehrenbreitstein 

such a one as we had so often seen de- 
stroyed in a flash and a puff of red smoke 
in the heat of battle—its immense Stars 
and Stripes waving over a hundred miles 
of country, was frequently pointed Out 
with interest, seldom with any show of 
animosity. The mass of Americans on 
the Rhine came with the impression that 
they would be foreed to go heavily 
armed day and night. Except for the 
established patrols and sentries, the man 
or officer who “totes” a weapon any- 
where in the occupied area could scarcely 
arouse the ridicule of his comrades more 
if he 
There was, to be sure, a rare case of an 
American 


appeared in sword and armor. 


soldier being done to death 
by hoodlums or in some drunken brawl, 














THROUGH 


that 


but for matter there in 


every army. 
The last 


toward us was enmity 


SO Was 
thing the Germans showed 
Nothing pointed 
to a smoldering resentment behind their 
masks, as, for example, with the Mexi- 
icans. In France, anything recalling the 
days when the enemy lived in equality 
in the land was effaced or destroyed. 
Not 
though 


so in Germany, 


there were Oc- 
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his four years’ experience against the 
Allies, with the same bland complacency 
with which a pedagogue whose school 
had been abolished might apply for a 
position in another. He even enlarged 
upon the superior knowledge and train- 
ing which he could bring the American 
staff, though he did not mention whether 


he expected to learn as well as to teach. 





casional signs of individ- 
wanton 
Placards 
on railway 
the like had 


survived the entire war 


ual rage or 
play fulness. 
in French 


cars and 


unseathed. The munic- 
ipal theater was as apt 
to i French 
Italian opera as a Ger- 
The 


papers were as promi- 


give a 


or 


man one. Paris 
nently displayed in the 
- stands those 
Berlin, in 


cities beyond the occu- 


news 


as 
from even 
pied area. Hauptmann 
appeared no more often 
in the repertoire than 
though, 
come to think of it, did 


not some Boche savant 


Shakespeare 














prove the latter a Ger- 
man? There was a con- 
stant stream of people, 


principally young men, through our of- 


fices inquiring how they could most 
easily emigrate to America. Incident- 
ally we were besieged by scores of 
“Americans” who speke not a word 


“caught here 
more than four years ago 

and had often killed the time by serv- 
ing in the German army, but who now 
demanded all the privileges which their 
“citizenship,” 


of English, who had been 
by the war” 


genuine or alleged, was 
A Ger- 
man major wrote a long letter of appli- 
cation for admission into the American 


supposed to confer upon them. 


army, inclosing several pages of recom- 


mendations and a detailed account of 


> 


MARKET 


SCENE IN COBLENZ 


There was nowhere a sign of resentment 


even against “German - Americans” 


as the Boche was accustomed to eall 
them until he discovered the virtual 
non-existence of that anomaly for 
having entered the war against the 
old Fatherland. The government of 


their adopted country had ordered them 
to do certain things, and no one under- 


stands better than the German that 
government orders are issued to be 


obeyed. 

Now and then one stumbled upon the 
sophistry that seems so established a 
No cor- 


poration lawyer could have been more 


trait in the German make-up. 
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clever in finding loopholes in the procla- 
mations issued by the Army of Occupa- 
tion than those adherents of the “scrap 
ol paper” fallacy who set out to do so. 
My host, a pompous judge, sent up word 
from time to time for permission to 
spend an evening out with me over a 
bottle of the well-aged Rhine wine with 
which his cellar seemed still to be lib 
erally stocked. On one occasion the con- 
versation turned to several holes in the 
They 
were the result, he explained, of an air 
raid during the last August of the 
war \ bomb had carried the 


elaborate window-shutters, portions ot 


ceiling of my sumptuous parlor. 


away 


the granite steps beneath, and liberally 
pockmarked the stone fagade of the house 
opposite. 

“It was horrible,” he growled. “We 
all had to go down into the cellar, and 
little 
that is no 


eried from 


grandson 
way to 


mh poor 


fright make war, 
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the innocent non-combatants 
and women and children!” 

I did not trouble to ask him if he had 
expressed the same sentiments among 
May, 


1915, for his sophistry was too well 


against 


his fellow club-members in, say, 


trained to be caught in so simple a trap. 
How quickly war shakes down! 
Until we grew so accustomed to it 
that the impression faded away, it was 
a constant surprise to note how all the 
life 
under the occupation. 


business of went on unconcerned 
Ordnung still 
reigned. The postman still delivered his 
letters punctually and placidly. Trans- 
portation of all kinds kept almost its 
peace-time efficiency. Paper ends and 
cigarette butts might litter a corner here 
and there, but that was merely evidence 
that some careless doughboy was not 
carrying them to a municipal waste 
basket in the disciplined German fash 


ion. For if the Boches themselves had 








THE BRIDGE OF 


BOATS OPENING 


TO ALLOW STEAMERS TO PASS 














THROUGH 


“over in Germany 
hard to still 


harder to visualize was little evi 


thrown off restraint 


a thing believe and 
there 
dence of a similar tendency along the 
Rhine 

Whatever the docility, the concilia 
tory attitude of our forced hosts, how 
ever, I have vet to hear that one of them 
has expressed repentance for the horrors 
If they are 


sorry, it is not in the sense we commonly 


they loosed upon the world 
ive to that word. The war they seem 
») have taken as the natural, the un- 
voidable thing, just a part of life, as the 
gambler takes gambling, with no other 
regret than that it is his bad luck to lose. 
Like the gambler, they may be sorry 
they made certain moves in the game; 
they may be sorry they entered the game 
itall, as the gambler would be who knew 
in the end that his adversary had more 
money on his hip than he had given him 
But it is not 

Did not 
to repent, 


( redit for in the beginning 
a gambler 
Nietzsche say that to regret, 


is a sign of weakness? 


a regret for being 


Unless there is 
that 
shows a hint of its existence on the sur- 


something under his mask never 
face, the German is still a firm disciple 
of Nietzschean philosophy. 

In one sense he is a “good loser” in 
that he begins without waste of time or 
ain regrets to hedge, to make up for 
his folly to bend all 


his efforts toward quick recuperation. 


or his bad luck 


But in the other sense, that in which the 
term is used in clean sport, he is a de- 
cidedly bad loser. For he has hone of 
the generosity toward the victors, none 
of the “forget it” attitude which char- 
acterizes the sportsman of higher in- 
stincts. 

There is much debate among Amer- 
ican officers as to just what surge of 
feeling passes through the veins of a 
German of high rank forced to salute his 
conquerors. With rare exceptions, every 
man in uniform renders the required 
homage with great care. The higher and 
more impressively decorated the officer 
the more punctilious he was in his pains 


never to pass even an American lieu- 
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into the best 
might 


tenant without stiffening 


military rigid form, as he have 


done before the Kaiser in days gone by. 
Now and then one carefully averted his 


eyes or turned to gaze into a shop- 


window in time to avoid what could 


scarcely have been anything but a hu 
But, for the most part, they 


seemed almost to go out of their way to 


miliation 


salute, some almost brazenly, more with 
a half-friendly little bow. I shall long 
remember the invariable click of heels 
and the smart hand-to-cap of the old 
general with a great white beard who 
passed me each morning on the route 
The punctili 
ousness was particularly striking when 


to our respective offices. 


compared with the testimony of all de 
mobilized soldiers passing through our 
hands that the salute had virtually been 
abolished by popular agreement among 
the once sternly disciplined troops “over 
That 
under these brazen exteriors, however, 
is proved by the fact that most of the 
officers in 


in Germany.’ there was feeling 


slipped 


quietly into civilian clothes, for no other 


the occupied area 


apparent reason than to escape the hu 
Then on March 
new order from our headquarters com 
the 
army in occupied territory 


miliation. Ist came a 


manding all members of German 
never to 
appear in public out of uniform, to carry 
always papers showing their presence in 
the area to be officially authorized, and 
to report to an American authority every 
The streets of Cob 
lenz blossomed out that day with more 


Monday morning. 


kinds of German uniforms than 
members of the A. E. 
outside of a prisoner-of-war inclosure. 


some 


I, had ever seen 


It was easy to understand why Ger- 
saluted; they were 
But why should 
every male, from childhood up, in mafiy 


mans in uniform 


commanded to do so. 


districts of our territory raise his hat to 
Why 
the same words with a hint of courtes) 
the 
British required men to uncover when 


us with a subservient “’n Tag’’? 


from the women? In one district 


they met an officer, but our rules did 


not exact any such homage. Was it 
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could 


scarcely be sarcasm; the German peasan 


lear, re spect, habit. design? li 
knows the meaning of that. 


should Pa | 


sugvestion of 


try barely 
Why 


only 


whose 
bat 
tered old railway cap, go out of his way 


section Toreman, 


uniform was a 
to render us military homage? Person 


ally 


condttions reversed, Pd climb a 


I am inclined to think that, were 
tree or 
a culvert; but we came to 
did not consider the 
Only the well-dressed 
attitude that 


seemed. in keeping with the situation, 


crawl into 


wonde r if they 
salute a privilege 
in the 


ellies showed an 


from our point of view. They frequently 
voided looking at us, pretended not to 
see us, took us much as the Chinese take 
their “invisible” 
theater In 


property-man at the 


a tramway, in a train, now 


and then. it Wiis amusing to watch a 
haughty, weather-browned man one 
knew had been at least a captain, who 


still displayed boldly his kaiserly Hits 


tache, his army leggings and breeches, 


| yg 
“2 
me 
Ay ae! 


rHIS TROPHY OF WAR, SURRENDERED BY 


CARRYING 
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who looked as out of place in his civilian 
soft hat 
cane, as he half openly grated his teeth 
at the “undisciplined” Americans who 
dared do 


much as 


coat and as a cowboy with a 


pleased without so 
But the 


doughboys were supremely oblivious to 


as they 
asking his leave. 
him. ‘Their freedom of movement re 
called by contrast the time—was it fif 


teen or only ten years ago?—when | 
ventured to open a hermetically sealed 
window inacompartment in whicha testy 
old German was taking snuff, and found 
at once that it was stre ng ve rboten under 
I do not remember what dire punish- 
ment. These proud beings had lost caste 
somewhat even with their own people. 
(An ex corporal returned to his place as 
guard went out of his 


station way to 


inform me that American officers were 
all right; 
German ofhcers were too proud. 
the middle 


each hand on the seams of the trousers 


so were German soldiers, bul 
One 


must stand with finger ol 
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ARMY OF 
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is long as they chose to 
talk to one—he demon- 
strated it most vividly as 
ihe spoke. 

Speaking of German 
officers, when the _ first 
inkling leaked out of 
Paris that Germany 
might be required by the 
terms of the Treaty of 
Peace to reduce her army 
to a hundred thousand 
men there was a sugges- 
tion of panic among our 
German acquaintances. 
It was not that they were 
eager to serve their three 
years as conscripts, as 
their fathers had done. 
There was parrot like 
agreement that no gov- 
ernment wouldeveragain 
he able to force the man- 
hood of the land to that 
sacrifice. Nor was it any 
reat fear that so small 
an army would be in- 
adequate to the require- | 


see ° 53 
ments of ** democratized 


MILITARY 


Germany. But the ques- 
tion was, “What on 
earth can we do with 
all our officers, if you only allow us 
forty-five hundred?”” Prohibition, I be- 
lieve, raised the same grave problem 
with regard to our bartenders. But as I 
visualized our own army reduced to the 
same stern necessity, the panic was 
comprehensible. However, the predica- 
ment is one the Germans can scarcely 
expect the Allies to solve for them. 
“War,” said Voltaire, “is the business 
of Germany.” One realized the plain 
fact in that assertion more and more as 
new details of the thorough militariza- 
tion of land, population, and industry 
came te light under our occupancy. 
Fortifications, laby rinths of tunnels, 
such massive stores of everything that 
could by any possibility ever be of use 
in the complicated business of war, 
every man up through middle age who 





POLICE A. FE. F. REGULATING TRAFFIC 
IN THE rOWN OF COCHEM 


had two legs to stand on marked with his 
service In some form in Mars’s work- 
shop; there was some new hint of the 
militarism at every turn. None the less, 
striking was the aggressive propaganda 
in favor of war and the loyalty to the 
war lords in every corner. Not merely 
were there monuments, Inscriptions, 
martial mottoes to din the military in- 
clination into the simple Volk wherever 
the eve turned, wherever the footsteps 
led. In the most miserable little Gasthaus 
rooms, with its bare floors and not 
half enough cover on the beds to make 
a winter night comfortable, huge framed 
pictures of martial nature stared down 
upon the shivering guest. Here hung a 
life-size portrait of Hindenburg; there a 
war scene of Bliicher crossing the Rhine; 
beyond, an Opfergaben des Voikes, in 
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which a long line of simple laboring- 


people come with great deference to 
present their most cherished possession 

ra bent old peasant, a silver heirloom; 
a girl, the altar of their 
It is doubtful 
whether the Germans themselves have 


her hair on 
rulers’ martial ambition. 
any conception of how widely this har- 
vest of tares had overspread their na- 
tional life. 


hence, when grim necessity has forced 


It may come to them vear 


the digging up of the pernicious roots. 
sul the old i 


change already . 


order shows signs of 
On a large government 
building over in Trier in the lettering 
Koéniglicher Haupt-ollamt the first word 
has been obliterated. In a 


down the Rhine the dingy 


little town 


Hotel Deutscher Kaiser, 
Diners ln 0 und he her 


has the word KAaiser painted over. 
Though it is. still through the 
whitewash, as if ready to come back at 


a new 


visible 
turn of events. Even the /aiser- 
lich mustache, of world-wide fame, has 
the 


over- 


largely least in 
fact, the 


modest lip decoration made famous by 


disappeared, at 
American sector. In 
our most popular movie star seems to be 
the present vogue. 
More A gentle compli 
ment to the Americans? Or merely the 
natural change of style, the passing that 
in time befalls all 
kaiserlich? 


The adaptability of the German as a 


More camouflage? 
= Kame rad el 


things, human or 


merchant has long since been proved by 
his commercial success abroad. It quick- 
evident to the Army of 
Occupation that he was not going to let 
his feelings interfere with business. As 


ly hecame 


the demand for German uniforms, equip- 
ment, insignia, faded away behind the 
retreating armies of the Kaiser, com- 
merce quickly adapted itself to the new 
conditions. Women had earned 
their livelihood or their pin-money for 
four 


who 
years by shoulder- 
straps and knitting sword-knots for the 
soldiers in field gray instantly turned 


embroidering 
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their needles to making the ornaments 
for which the Inquiries of the 
khaki demand 


Shop-windows blossomed out overnight 


hnew- 
comers in showed al 
in a chaos of colors and shapes of divi 
sional insignia, of service stripes ugly, 
part, 
rather 
gold 
th and the coveted 
shoulder pins from brass bars to silver 
stars, with everything that could appeal 
to the American doughboy as a souvenir 
of his stay on the Rhine to the girl at 
home 


things for the 
both to the 
and the 
with khaki el 


over-gaudy 
thanks 
crude 
braid 


most 
German's 


taste absence of 


and this last covers a multitude 
both 
classes dang led | efore his eager eves be- 
hind the plate The sale of 
these * prizes of German man- 


hood” to their enemies as mere pocket- 


of sins of taste. Iron crosses of 
vlass fronts. 
highest 


pieces raised a guttural howl of protest 
in the local papers, but they could still 
always be had, if more or less sub rosa. 
Spiked helmets—he must be an unin- 
ventive or an absurdly truthful member 
of the new Watch on the Rhine who ecan- 
not show visible evidence to the amazed 
folks at home of having captured at 


least a half-dozen Boche officers and 
despoiled them of their headgear. We 


secured those helmets from a storehouse 
just across the Moselle: we loaded down 
the A. E. F. mails with them until it is 
strange there were any ships left with 
space for soldiers homeward bound—the 
Army of Occupation had heard there 
were soldiers homeward bound, though 
it took the statement with a considerable 
pinch of salt. A sergeant marched into 
his captain’s billet in an outlying town 
with a telescoped bundle of six spiked 
helmets and laid them down 

snappy, “Nine marks each, sir.” 


with a 
“Can 


you get me a half-dozen or so, too?” 
asked a visiting leutenant. “Don’t 
know, sir,’ replied the sergeant. ‘‘He 


made these out of some remnants he had 
left on hand in the factory, but he is not 
sure he can get any more material.” 


If we had not waked up to our peril in 
time and the Germans had taken New 
York, would our seamstresses have made 














THROUGH 


German flags and our merchants prom 


inently displayed them in their windows, 
We of 
learned something of 
and 


tagged with the price? 
the A. E. F. have 


the divorce of patriotism 


Possibly. 


business 
since those days when the money-grab 
bers descended 
booths at the training camps al home. 
At any rate, the 


are quil 


ipon us with their little 
mere hants ol Coble IZ 


as ready to take an order tor 


a Stars and Stripes six leet by 
for the white, and black. 
shine parlors” sprang up in every blo« k 
and were so quickly filled with khaki 


( lad 


placard to “Look Like a Soldier” that 


four as 
red, 


* Shoe 


warriors intent on obeying the 
the proprietors had pertorce to encour 
we their own timid people by adding 
the notice admitted.” 

hair 


“Germans also 


Barber shops cle veloped carpets 
from sheer inability to find the time to 
sweep out, and at that the natives were 
hard pul to it to get rid of their own 
stubble When the 
against photography 


A. Kk. F 


lifted, lock, stock, and barrel, the cam 


abhorred order 
by members of the 


Wiis suddenly and unex pec tedly 


era shops resembled the entrance to a 
ball park on the day of the deciding game 
There 


squeamish about 


between the two rival big leagues. 


is nothing timid or 


German commerce Shops were quite 


ready to showing 


display post cards 
French ruins with chesty German offi 
cers strutting in the foreground, once 
they found that these appealed to the 
indefatigable and Amer 


Down in Cologne 


all-embracing 
ican souvenir-hunter. 
a German printing-shop worked over- 
time to get out an official history of the 
American Third Division. In the eafés 


men who shooting at us 


were three 


months before sat placidly sawing off 
our own popular airs and struggled to 
perpetrate in all its native horror that 


hubbub the 


* American jazz.” The sign “American 


inexcusable known as 


met the eye 

Whether the 

from ignorance, sarcasm, or hatred of the 

English has not There 

was not much eall for the statement, 
Vou. CXXXIX.—No. 831.—41 


spoken here” at frequent 


intervals. wording was 


been recorded. 
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even when it was true, for it) was 


astounding what a high percentage of 
the Army of Occ upation spoke enough 
German to “get by * The French never 
tired of showing their surprise when a 
“Yank” addressed 


tongue; 


them in their own 


the Germans took it as a mat- 
ter of course, though they usually had 
the ill manners of insisting on speaking 
“English” whatever the fluen \ of the 
customer, a barbaric form of impolite- 
ness which the French are usually too 
instinctively tactful to commit. 

1 wonder if the American at home 
understands just what military occupa- 
Some of our Southerners of 


] doubt 


nah Or Wothah Can 


tion means. 
the older generation may, but 
whether the average 
visualize it. Occupation means a horde 


of armed. strangers permeating every 
nook and corner ot your town, ol your 
house, of your life. 


and feathers, without any of those bom 


Americans came in without fuss 
bastic formalities with which the imag 
ination imbues an occupation. One day 
the streets were full of soldiers, a bit 
slow and heavy in their movements and 
dressed in bedrag 


thinking processes, 


gled dull gray, and the next with more 
soldiers, of quick perception and buoy 
But the new- 
plain fighters, still 
what the shambles of the 
Argonne had left them of clothing. They 
settled down to a shave and a bath and 
the comforts that were to be had with 
the unassuming adaptability that marks 
the American. 


signs of many of those unpleasant things 


ant step, dressed in khaki. 
comers were just 


dressed in 


The German, seeing no 


which had always attended their occupa 


tion of a conquered land, probably 
smiled a bit sneeringly to themselves and 
that the 
strangely ignorant of military privileges. 
Sut they that 


were about, or 


whispered Americans were 


soon learned the occu 


piers knew what they 
at least learned with vertiginous rapid 
ity. The German conception of occupa 
tion, the rough treatment, the tear-il 
apart - and - take want - for 


what you 


yourself style of von Kluck’s pets was 
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not the 


The dough- 


boy might hate a German man behind a 


\(merican manner. 


machine-gun as effectively “as 
but his hatred did not 


mans women and children 


any one, 
extend to the 
With the 
latter particularly he quickly showed 
that the French 


had found him notable, and the plump 


camarade rié for which 
little square headed boys and the over- 
blond little girls flocked about him so 
densely that a new order had to be issued 
requiring parents to keep their children 


away from American barracks. 

But the Germans were not long in 
finding that American oc upation lacked 
nothing in the essentials A. burgo- 


master who admitted that he might be 
able to accommodate four hundred men 
in his town, if given time, was informed 
that there would be six thousand troops 


lodged 


Kvery factory, every 


there in an hour, who must be 
hefore nightfall. 
industry of a size worth considering, that 
produced anything of use to the Army 
ol Occupation, was taken over. We paid 
well for everything of the sort—or rather 
the Germans did in the end, under the 
ninth article of 
took it. We commandeered the public 
drinking halls 


the armistice—but we 


transformed them 
barracks. We 


shooed the rich man out of his sumptu- 


and 


into an enlisted men’s 


ous club and turned it over to our offi- 


cers. We handed over to the Y. M. C. A. 
the big pompous Festhalle and a half- 
dozen as important buildings, and 
“Jazz” and rag-time and burnt-cork 


jokes took the place of Liede r and Main 
nere hi r 


write letters, telephone, telegraph, pub- 


The Germans could not travel, 


lish newspapers without American per- 


mission or acquiescence. Meetings were 


no longer family affairs; a German- 


speaking American sergeant in_ plain 


We 


marched whole societies off to jail he- 


clothes sat in on all of them. 


were so careless as to gather 
tables the 
permission required for such transac- 


cause thes 


about café without written 


tions. In the matter of cafés, we touched 
the German in his tenderest point, and 
at the same time showed our sympathy 
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with the prohibition movement at home 
by forbidding the sale or consumption of 
all joy producing beverages except beer 
and light wines—and the American con- 
ception of what a heavy wine is does not 
auite jibe with the German’s—and per 
mitted even those to be served only 
from eleven to two and five to seven 
though later we took pity on the poor 
Boche and extended the latter period 
three hours deeper into the evening. 
Many a German will long remember 
the date of Washington’s Birthday. 
Scores of them came to the Verkehrs 
bireau early that day, planning a hurried 
trip, only to be met by a sign informing 
them that the bureau was closed until 
Monday morning—for the 22d came on 
1919. railway- 
station gate, even the crude little ferries 
across the Rhine and the Moselle and 


their affluents, were in many cases sub- 


a Saturday in Every 


ject to the orders of pass-gathering 
Our national soft- 


heartedness inclined us toward leniency 


American sergeants. 
in this matter of passes. But when one 
of our sergeants came back from visiting 
his family in Belgium, with news that a 
hoy cousin had been shot the vear before 
over the grave he had been forced to dig 
with his own hands, for no other crime 
than returning home without a properly 
stamped pass, things tightened in the 
area of those who heard the story. Inci- 
dentally he back 


proof that it had been safer in Belgium 


brought convincing 
under the German occupation to cut the 
hair of one’s attractive daughters and 
dress them in male attire. 

From the day of our entrance no Ger- 
man in uniform was permitted in our 
official 
tioned by our authorities. But the term 


area unless on business sanc- 
“uniform” was liberally interpreted; a 
discharged soldier, unable to invest in a 
new wardrobe, attained civilian status 
by exchanging his ugly, round, red- 
Small 


boys were not rated soldiers simply be- 


banded Miitze for a hat or cap. 


cause they wore cut-down uniforms. 


Discharged soldiers domiciled “over in 


Germany” were still sent home in their 














THROUGH 


those who lived in the occu- 


uniforms; 


pied area were furnished a complete 
civilian outfit made of the same gray 
cloth from the army storehouses. 

incidents transcended a 


hit the spirit of our lenient occupation, 


Occasional 


We took liberties, for example, even 
with the German’s time; on March 12th 
ll clocks of official standing were turned 
ahead to correspond to the “summer 
of France and the A. E. F., and 
that automatically forced private clocks 
My host declined 


for a day or two to conform, but he had 


hour”’ 
to be advanced also. 


only to miss one train to be cured of his 
obstinacy. 

We ordered the Stars and Stripes to 
be flown from every German building we 
occupied; and there were colonels who 
made a spe ial trip to Paris to get a 
flag that would catch every German eye 


for fifty kilometers round about. The 
Germans trembled with fear, and the 
dismay of seeing one of their oldest, 


most cherished bad customs going by 
the board, when a divisional order com- 
their 
open at night, to avoid the “flu.” 
in Mayen 


wild 


windows 
Over 
a band of citizens, in some 


manded them to leave 


lark or a surge of democracy, 
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dragged a stone statue of the Kaiser 


from its pedestal and rolled it out to 
the edge of town. There an American 


sergeant in charge of a stone quarry 
ordered it broken up for road material. 
The Germans put in a claim for several 
thousand marks to replace this “work of 
art.””. The officer who “surveyed” the 
case genially awarded the Germans the 
value of the stone at current prices. 

In the main, for all the occupation, 
civilian life proceeded quite normally. 
Trains ran on time; cinemas and music- 
halls perpetrated their customary piffle 
on crowded and uproarious houses; bare- 


kneed football games occupied the 
leisure time of German youths; news- 


papers appeared as usual, subject only to 
the warning to steer clear of a few spect- 
fied subjects; cafés were crowded at the 
popular hours in spite of the restrictions 
on consumption and the tendency of the 
orchestra to degenerate into rag-time. 
Would military occupation be anything 
We often 
caught ourselves asking the question, 
audibly or 


like this in, say, Delaware? 


inwardly, and striving to 
Visualize our own land under a reversal 
of conditions. But the imagination never 
carried us very far in that direction; 








DOUGHBOYS PLAYING 


FOOTBALL AT 


COBLENZ 
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parti ularly those of us who had left it 
in the early davs of the war were unable 
to pi ture our native land under a mihi 
tary re inne In the British and French 
areas Civilians were required to remain 
indoors after an early hour of the eve 
Thing the opera al Cologne began at five 

but Pershing had vetoed any sugges 
tion of a curfew law in our area 

Even though we rightly appropriated 
their best to our own purposes, the 
Germans will be hard put to allege any 
such wanton treatment of their property, 
heir castles, and = their government 
buildings as their own hordes so often 
committed in France and Belgium. Our 
officers and men, with rare exceptions, 
gave the habitations that had become 
temporarily theirs hy right of conquest 
a care that they would searcely have 
bestowed on their own property The 
ballroom floor of Coblenz’s most prince 
lv club was solicitously covered with 
canvas to protect it from officers’ hob 
nails. Castle Stolzenfels, a favorite place 
of doughboy pil rimage a bit farther up 
the Rhine, was supplied with felt slip 
pers for heavily shod visitors The 
Baedekers of the future will no doubt 
eall the tourists’ attention to the facet 
that such a Schloss, that this governor’s 
palace and that = colonel’s impressive 
residence, were once occupied by (mer 
ican soldiers, but there will be small 
chance to add, as they have insinuated 
against the French in 1689 into the de- 
scription of half the monuments along 
the Rhine, the charge “destroyed by the 
Americans in 1919.” 

It mits be a surprise to the people at 
home to know that German highways 
are poorly made. Whatever we may 
have charged against the Hun, it was 
never a lack of thoroughness. But, con- 
trary to the French, who start their road 
foundations “down in China,” the Ger- 
mans are a bit superficial in this matter, 
with the result that our heavy trucks 
began to pound their highways into a 
condition resembling those of France in 
Moreover, the width is 
not adequate for present day needs; a 


the war zone 


camion forced a bit too far to one side 


ata passage was apt to sink to the hubs 
in the roadside path The Americans 
took upon themselves the repair and 
widening of the roads, at German ex 
pense in the end, of course; that was 
particularly where the shoe pinched. It 
broke the thrifty German's heart to see 
these extravagant warriors from over 
seas, to whom two vears of financial 
carte blanche had made money seem un 
limited, squandering their wealth, or 
that of their children, without so much 
asan “af you ple ase.” The labor was Ger 
Thanh under the supervision of American 


sergeants, and the recruiting of it ab 


surdly simple—to the Americans An 
order to the burgomaster informing him 
succinctly, “ You wall furnish four hun 


dred men at such a place to-morrow 
morning at seven for road labor—-wages 
eight marks a day,” covered our side of 
Where and how the 
burgomaster found the laborers was 
of no interest to us. Once enrolled to 
labor for the American army, a man was 
virtually enlisted for the duration of the 
armistice—save for suitable reasons or 


lack of work 


the transaction 


Strikes, so epidemic ol 
late “over in Germany,” were not per 
mitted here. \ keen young lieutenant 
of engineers Was in charge of road re 
pairs and sawmills in a certain divisional 
area. One morning his sergeant at one 
of the sawmills called him on the Signal 
Corps telephone that links all the Army 
of Occupation together, with the infor 
mation that the night force had struck 

“Struck?” cried the heutenant, aghast 
at the audacity. “Pl be out at once!” 

Arrived at the town in question, he 
dropped in on the A. P. M. to request 
that a squad of M. P.s follow him with 
out delay, and hurried on to the mill, 
fingering his .44. 

“Order that night force to fall in here 
at once!” he commanded, indicating an 
imaginary line along which the offend 
ing company could he dressed. 

“Yes, sir.” saluted the sergeant, and 
disappeared into the building. 

The lieutenant waited, uursing his 





OF A 








THROUGH 


rae A small hoy, blue with cold. edved 


forward to see what was going on. ‘Two 
others, a bit older, thin and spindle 
shanked, their throats and chins muf 
fled in soiled and ragged searfs, their 


eray faces testifying to long malnutri 


tion, idled into view with that yellow 


dog curlosity of hookworm victims. But 
the night force gave no evidence ol ex 
istence At length the sergeant reap 
peared 


“Well,” snapped the lieutenant, “ what 
about it?) Where is that night shift?” 
“All present, sir,” 
geant, pointing at the 
might at midnight LT or 
dered them to start a new pile of lum 


replied the ser 
three shivering 
urchins. “Last 


ber, and the next I see of them they was 
crouching around the 
eold night, when | them 


hack to work they said they hadn’t had 


boiler—At was a 
and ordered 
anything to eat for two days but some 
war bread \ ou know there's be nh some 
hold-up in the pay-vouchers 

\ small banquet at 
Gasthof that 


without the mtervention of armed force, 


the neighboring 


ended particular strike 


though there others 


were occasionally 
that called for the shadow of it 
In taking over industries of this sort 


the Americans adopted the practice ol 


demanding to see the receipted bills 
signed by the German military authori 
ties, then required the same prices 


Orders were issued to supply no civilian 
trade without written permission from 
After the first inevitable 
punishments for not taking the soft 
spoken new-comers at their word, the 
proprietors applied the rule with a lit 
eralness that was typically German. A 
humble old woman knocked timidly at 
the lieutenant’s office door one day, and, 
upon being admitted, handed the clerk 
a long, impressive legal paper. When it 
had been deciphered it proved to be a 
laboriously penned request for permis- 
sion to buy lumber at the neighboring 
sawmill. In it Frau Schmidt, there 
present, certified that she had taken over 


a vacant shop for the purpose of opening 


the Americans 
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u shoe-store, that said occupation Was 
legal and of use to the community, that 
there was a hole in the floor of said shop 
which it was to the advantage of the 


health and safety of the community to 


have mended, whe retore she respect 
fully prayed the Herr Leutnant in 
charge of the sawmills of the region to 


authorize her to buy three boards four 
and three feet long In 
witness of the truth of the above asser 
tions of Frau Sehmidt, respectable and 
duly 


in hes W ide 


authorized member of the 


com 
munity, the burgomaster had this day 
signed his name and caused his seal to 
he affixed. 

The lieutenant solemnly approved the 
petition and passed it on through mili 
tary channels to the sergeant at the saw 
mull, Any tendency of das Volk to take 
our occupancy fitting 
was too valuable to be jeopardized by 
typical American informality. 


SCTIOUSTIESS 


with 


\ few days later came another episode 
to disprove any rumors that the Amer 
ican heel Was being applied with undue 
harshness. The village undertaker came 
in to state that a man living on the edge 
of town was expected to die, and that he 
had no lumber with which to make him 
a coffin. The tender-hearted leutenant, 
who had seen many comrades done to 
death in tricky ambuscades on the west 
ern front, issued orders at once that the 
undertaker be permitted to purchase 
materials for a half-dozen caskets, and, 
as the petitioner bowed low his guttural 
thanks, assured him: “ You are entirely 
welcome. Whenever you need any more 
material for a similar purpose do not 
hesitate to call on me. I hope you will 
come early and often.” 

The Boche gazed at the speaker with 
that glass-eyed expressionlessness pecul- 
iar to his race, bowed his thanks again, 
and departed. Whether or not he “got 
the idea” My latest let- 
ter from the 
I also had the satisfaction 


is not certain. 
the 
postscript, His 


lieutenant contains 


of granting another request for lumber 
for six coffins.” 
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BY PHILIP 


Vo Brith h writer who has visited fin 
uch enthusia nt as Phil p Cribbs. 
an essay 


most gra phir and brilliant 


countries at peace, Tle is first of all an 
The following article is 
appear exrclus vely wn Harpe rs Maga ne, 


{merica as he has 


istrated by George Vi right. 


HAD the luck to go to New York for 


the first time when the ordinary life 
of that City of 
Vital and dynamic in activity 


\dventure—always so 

was In 
tensified by the emotion of historic days. 
‘The war was over, and the warriors were 
coming home with the triumph of vic- 
tory as the reward of courage, but peace 
was still delayed and there had not vet 
crept over the spirits of the people the 
that al- 
ways follow the ending of war, when men 
say: “What was the use of it, after all? 
Where are gratitude and justice? Who 
pays me for the loss of my leg?” .. . 
The emotion of New York life was visi- 


The city itself, mon- 


staleness and. disillusionment 


ble in its streets. 
strous, yet dreamlike and mystical as 
one sees it first rising to fantastic shapes 
through the haze of dawn above the 


Hudson, 


excited by its own historical significance. 


waters of the seemed to be 


There was 2 vibration about it as sun- 
light splashed its gold upon the topmost 
stories of the sky-scrapers and sparkled 
in the thousand windows of the Wool- 
flung black 


shadow across the lower blocks. Banners 


worth tower and bars of 
were flying everywhere in the streets 
that go straight and long between those 
perpendicular cliffs of masonry, and the 
wind that comes blowing up the two 
rivers ruffled them. They were banners 
of rejoicing, but reminders also of the 


ADVENTURE OF 


t. and an historian. he has made for himself a unique position, 


of war-corres ponde nts, 


seen it during the past fe w months. 





LIFE IN NEW YORK 


GIBBS 


ica tn recent years has been received with 


{ journalist of unusual distinction, a novelist. 


He is the 


but he not less vividly of 


writes 


observer. 


ntroductory to a series that by special arrangement is to 


recording Mr. Gibbs’s 


These 


Lm pression of 


u ill be 


articles 


service and sacrifice of each house from 
which they were hanging, with golden 
stars of death above the heads of the 
living crowds surging there below them 
In those decorations of New York | Saw 
the imagination of a people conscious of 
their own power, and with a dramatic 
instinct able to impress the multitudes 
with the glory and splendor of their 
achievement. 
It was the sense of drama 
that 


genius” of 


same 
is revealed commercially in’ the 
which 
tled me when I first walked down Broad- 


advertisement star- 
way, dazzled by moving pictures of light, 
I that 


by flashing shouted to me 
from high heaven to buy chewing-gum 


signs 
and to go on chewing; and squirming, 
wriggling, revolving snakes of changing 
that letters of fire 
my brain, so that even now, in remem- 


color burned into 
brance, my eyes are scorched with the 
imprint of a monstrous kitten unrolling 
an endless reel of cotton. The “ Welcome 
Home” of 


advertisement of 


(merican 
American 

and it 
signed, surely, by an artist whose imag- 


troops was an 


manhood, 
was de- 


idealized by emotion; 


ination had been touched by the au- 
dacity of the master-builders of New 
York who climb to the sky with their 
I think it was inspired also by 
the vision of the moving-picture kings 
who resurrect the gorgeous life of Baby- 


houses. 
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lon, and re-establish the court of Cleo 
patra for Theda Bara, the “Movie 
Queen *~ When the men of the Twenty 
seventh Division of New York came 
marching home up Fifth Avenue they 


of the “braves” 
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of sunburnt wigwams where the spears 


were piled above the 
shields of fallen warriors 

“Like an undergraduate’s cozy cor- 
ner,” said an unkind wit, and New York 

















PHILIP 


passed through triumphal arches of 
white plaster that seemed solid enough 
to last for centuries, though they had 
grown high, like Jack’s beanstalk, in a 
single night; and the troops glanced 
sideways at a vast display of Indian 
trophies with tattered colors like those 


GIBBS 


laughed, but liked the symbolism of 
those shields and went on with aston- 
ished eyes to gaze at the masterpiece of 
Chalfin, the designer of it all, which was 
a necklace like a net of precious jewels, 
suspended, between two white pillars 
surmounted by stars, across the Avenue 
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At night strong searchlights played upon 
this necklace, and at the end of those 
bars of white radiance, shot through the 
darkness, the hanging jewels swaved and 
clittered with a thousand delicate colors 
like diamonds, emeralds, and 
sapphires. Night after night, as I drove 
down Fifth Avenue, I turned in the car 
to look back at the astonishing picture 


rubies. 


of that triumphal archway, and saw how 
the long tide of cars behind was caught 
hy the that all their 
metal was like burnished gold and silver; 


searchlights so 


and how the faces of dense crowds star- 
Ing up at the suspended necklace were 
all white and 
how the sky above New York and the 
tall, cliff-like masses of masonry on each 
Fifth 
the outer radiance of the brightness that 
was blinding in the heart of the city. To 
me, a stranger in New York, unused to 
the height of its buildings and to the 
rush of traffie in its streets, these illumi 


dead-white as Pierrot’s: 


side of Avenue were fingered by 


nations of victory were the crowning 
touch of fantasy, and I seemed to be in 
a dream of some City of the Future, 


among people of a eivilization, 


new 
strange and wonderful 
the 


The soldiers of 
‘Twenty-seventh Division were not 


overcome by emotion at this display in 


their honor “"That’s all right,” they 
said, grinning at the cheering crowds, 
“and when do we eat?” Those words 
reminded me of Tommy Atkins, who 
would go through the hanging-gardens 


of Babylon itself—if the time-machine 
were switched back—with the same 
shrewd humor. 

The adventure of life in New York, 


always startling and exciting, IT am cer 
tain, to a man or woman who enters its 
swirl as a stranger, was more stirring at 
the time of mv first visit because of this 
eddying influence of war’s backwash. 
The city was overcrowded with visitors 
from all parts of the United States who 
had come in to meet their home-coming 
and, 


soldiers, having met them, staved 


awhile to give these hoys a 
after their exile 


Ne W 


This floating popula- 
York flowed 


tion of 
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good time 


into all the 
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hotels 


| wo hew 


and restaurants and 
hotels 


the Pennsylvania 


theaters. 


the Commodore and 
were opened just be 
fore [ came, and, with two thousand bed 
roOOmMS Cat h, had no room to spare, and 


did not 
Plaza, 


reduce the population of the 
Vanderbilt, Manhattan, Bilt 
more, or Ritz-Carlton. I watched the 
social life in those palaces and found it 
more entertaining than the most sensa 
tional “movie” with a continuous per 
formance. The architects of those Amer 
ican hotels have vied with one another in 
creating an atmosphere of richness and 
luxury. They have been prodigal in the 
use of marble pillars and balustrades, 
more than Roman. They 
have gone to the extreme limit of taste 


magnificent 


in eilding the paneled walls and ceilings 
from which they have suspended enor 
mous candelabra, like those in the palace 
of Versailles. I lost myself in the vast 
ness of tea-rooms and lounges, and when 
invited to a banquet found it necessary 
to bring my ticket, because often there 
are a dozen banquets in progress in one 
hotel, and there is a banqueting room on 
When I passed up in the 


elevator of one hotel I saw the different 


everv floor 


crowds in the corridors surging toward 
lighted the 


tables were spread with flowers, and 


those great rooms where 
from which came gusts of “iazz”? music 
or the opening bars of “The Star-span- 
gled Banner.” 

In all the dining-rooms there rises the 
gusty noise of many conversations above 
the music of an orchestra determined to 
the 
Leslie Stewart waltz, or on the last beat 
of the “ Hiumoreske.’ a 


says, “Chicken okra, sah?” or, 


be heard, and between bars of a 
waiter 
“Clam 


and one hears the laughing 


ti | lc red 


chowder?” 
words of a girl who asks, “Do you mind 
if I powder my nose?” and does so with 
a glance at a little gold mirror and a dab 
from a little gold box. The vastness, and 
the overwhelming luxury, of the New 
York hotels was my first and strongest 
impression in this city, after I had recov- 
from the the high, 
fantastic buildings: 


ered sensation of 


but it 


occurred to 
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me very quickly that this luxury of 
rchitecture and decoration has no close 
reference to the life of the people. They 
and do 
not belong to it, and do not let it enter 


are only \ isitors in la vue de lu re 

to their souls or bodies. In a wealthier, 
are like the 
y clerks and their girls in London who 


ore expansive way, they 


pas eighteenpence for a meal in marble 


lls at Lyon’s Popular Café, and sit 
round a gilded menu-card, saying, 
Isn't it wonderful and shall we 


home by tram?” 


There are many rich people in New 


York—more, I suppose, than in any 
her city of the world, but, apart 
rom cosmopolitan men and women 
ho have luxury beneath their skins, 


there is no Innate sense of it in 


the 
social life of these people. In the hotel 
palaces, as well as in the private man- 
ons along Fifth 
Drive 


Avenue and Riverside 
, all their outward splendor does 
not alter the simplicity and honesty of 


their character. They remain essentially 


niddle-class,” and have none of the 
sy licentiousness of that European 
iristocracy which, before the war, 


flaunted its wealth and its vice in Paris, 
Vienna, Monte Carlo, and other haunts 
here the cocottes of the world assem- 
bled to barter their beauty, and where 
le men went from boredom to boredom 
search of subtle forms of pleasure. 
\merican women of wealth spend vast 


ims of money on dress, and there is the 


litter of diamonds at many dinner 
tables, but most of them have too much 
hrewdness of humor to play the 


vamp,” and the social code to which 
they belong is swept clean by common 
“My dear,” 
hostess who belongs to one of the old 
rich families of New York, “forgive me 


or wearing my diamonds to-night. It 


said an American 


ense, 


must shock you, coming from scenes of 
and desolation.” This dowager 
duchess of New York, as I like to think 


of her, wore her diamonds as the mayor 


ruin 


of a provincial town in England wears 

his chain of office, but as she sat at the 

head of her table in one of the big man- 
Vor. CXXXIX.—No. 831.—42 
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sions of New York I saw that wealth had 
not cumbered the soul of this masterful 
lady, whose views on life are as direct and 


Abraham 


was the middle-class housewife in 


simple as those of Lincoln. 
She 
spite of the footmen who stood in fear 
of her. 

Essentially the best 


serise ot the word were the crowds | met 


middle-class in 


in the hotels. The men were making 
money—lots of it—by hard work. "Phey 
had taken a few days off, or left business 


early, to meet their soldier sons in these 
gilded halls where they had a sense of 
satisfaction in spending large numbers 
of dollars in a short time. 

“This is 


Just come back.” 


my boy from ‘over there’! 

I heard that introduction many times, 
and saw the look of pride behind the 
glasses that were worn by a gray-eyed 
man who had his hand on the arm of an 
upstanding fellow in field uniform, tall 
and hard. “It’s good to be 
back,” said one of these young officers, 
at table he looked *round 
the huge salon with its cut-glass cande- 
little 
parties were in progress to the strident 
music of a stringed band, and then, with 
a queer little smile about his lips, as 
though 


lean and 
and as he sat 
scores of dinner- 


labra, W here 


thinking of the contrast between 


this cene and “over there,’ said, 
*Darned good!” In their evening frocks 
the women were elegant—they know 


and now and then 
the fresh, frank beauty of one of these 


how to dress at night 
American girls startled my eyes by its 
witchery of youth and health. Some of 
them are décolletées to the ultimate limit 
of a milliner’s audacity, and foolishly I 
suffered from a sense of confusion some- 
times because of the physical revelations 
of elderly ladies whose virtue, | am sure, 
that of The frail 
queens of beauty in the lotus-garden of 


is as Cyresar’s wife. 
life’s enchanted places would envy some 
of the that Fifth 
Avenue, and scream with horror at their 
But, although the American 
woman with a wealthy husband likes to 
put on the flimsy robes of Circe, it is only 


frocks come out of 


prices. 
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as she would go to a fancy-dress ball in a 
frock that would make 
“Gee! 

of fluff?” 


and high ideals of life, 


her brother say, 
And where did you get that bit 

She is Circe, with the Suffrage, 
and strong views 


Nations. 


up he r face like a Fren h CO 


She makes 
but 
she has, nine times out of ten, the kind 


on the League of 


di é Lie nmne, 


heart of a parson’s wife in rural England 
and a frank, which 
faces the realities of life with the candor 
of a clean mind. 

I found “* in New 
mensely and soberly respectable. 


good-natured wit 


York im- 
One 
into the 
and not get hot by 
fact, it is the American 
maiden aunt who sets the pace of the 


gay life” 


could take one’s maiden aunt 
heart of it 
blushes. In 


her 


fox-trot and the one-step in dancing- 
rooms where there are music and after- 
noon tea. Several times I supped “ Eng- 
lish breakfast tea” I i 
Thomas Lipton had something to do 
with it—at five o’clock on bright after- 
noons, watching the scene at Sherry’s 


suspect Sir 


and Delmonico’s. It seemed to me that 
this dancing habit was a most curious 
and overrated form of social pleasure. It 
was as though American society had 
said, “Let us be devilishly gay!’ but 
started too early in the day, with des- 
Many couples left the 
tea-table for the polished boards and 
joined the throng and 
eddied in circles of narrow circumference 
jostled by other dancers. Youth did not 
have it all its own way. On the contrary, 
I noticed that bald-headed gentlemen 
with some width of waistbands were in 


perate sobriety. 


which surged 


the majority, dancing with prodigious 
gravity and the maiden aunts. They 
were mostly visitors, I am told, from 
other cities—Bostonians escaping from 
the restrictions of their Early Victorian 
atmosphere, Senators who voted for pro- 
hibition in their own 
men had booked reservations on 
midnight trains from the Grand Central 
Terminal. Here and there young officers 
of the army and navy led out pretty 
girls, and with linked arms, and faces 
very close together, danced in a kind of 


states, business 


who 
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coma, which they seemed 


to enjoy 


though without any sparkle in their eyes 
There were also officers of other natior 

a young Frenchman appealing to th 
great heart of the American people o1 
behalf of devastated France, and dan 
ing for the sake of people scorched by 
the horrors of war, to say nothing of the 
little American girl whose yellow fring: 
was on his Croix de Guerre; and youn; 
English officers belonging to the British 
Mission, and engaged in propaganda 
oh, frightful word!—of which a thé dan 
sant at Delmonico’s was, no doubt, 
serious part of duty. 

One figure that caught my eye gave the 
key-note to the moral and spiritual char 
It was the figure of a 
stout old lady wearing a hat with a hug: 
feather which waggled over her nose as 


acter of the scene. 


she danced the one-step with earnest vi 
vacity, and an old gentleman with side 
whiskers. She panted as she came back 
to the tea-table, and said, “Say, that 
makes me feel young!” It occurred to 
me that she might be Mrs. Wiggs of th« 
Cabbage Patch on a visit to New York 
and, anyhow, her presence assured me 
that afternoon dancing at Delmonico’s 
need not form the theme of any moralist 
in search of vice in high places. It is not 
only respectable; it is domestic. Savona- 
rola himself would not have denounced 
amusement. Nor did ] 
find anything to shock the sensibilities o! 
high-souled 


such innocent 


ethics in such midnight 
haunts as the Ziegfield Follies or the 
Winter Garden, except the inanity of all 
such where large numbers of 
pretty girls, and others, disport them- 
selves in flowing draperies and colored 
lights before groups of tired people who 
can hardly hide their boredom, but 
yawn laughingly over their cocktails and 
say, “Isn't she wonderful?’ when Mollie 
King sings a song about a variety of 
smiles, and discuss the personality of 
President Wilson between comic turns of 
the Dooley brothers. That, at least, is 


show Ss 


what happened in my little group on the 
roof of the Century Theater, where a 
manufacturer of barbed wire—I wonder 
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they were his barbs on which [ tore 
nvself in Flanders fields—initiated me 
nto the mystery of a Bacardi cocktail, 
followed by a stinger, from which I was 
rescued, in the nick of time, by a kind 
lady on my right, who took pity on my 
nocence. A famous playwright oppo 
ite, as sober as a judge, as courteous as 
Beau Brummell, passed the time of day, 
hich was a wee small hour of morning, 
ith little ladies who came into the lime 

ht, until suddenly he said, with a sigh 
of infinite impatience: “Haven't we en- 
ved ourselves enough ? | 
ys 


want my 
so interrupting a serious discus 
on between a war correspondent and a 
irtoonist on the exact truth about Ger 
in atrocities, to the monstrous melody 
of Human nature is the 
same in Ne W York as in other cities of 


a jazz band 


» world. Passion, weakness, follv, are 


eliminated from the relations be- 
een American men and women. But 
to find vice and decadence in American 
ciety one has to go in search of it—and 
I found New York society 
lerant in its views, frank in its expres- 
m of opinion, fond of laughter, and 
onderfully Wealth does not 
spoil its fresh and healthy outlook on 
life, and its people are idealists at heart, 


[ did not go 


sincere, 


ith a reverence for the old-fashioned 
virtues and an admiration for those who 
“make good” in whatever job to which 
they put their hands. 

After all, hotel life, and restaurant 
life, and the glamorous world of the 
Great White Way do not reveal the real 
soul of New York. 


a revelation of 


They are no more 
normal existence than 
boulevard life in Paris represents the 
daily Parisian. 
They are the happy hunting-grounds of 
the transient, and the real New- Yorker 
visits them only in hours of leisure and 
boredom. 


round of the average 


Another side of the adventure of life 
in New York is “‘down-town,”’ where the 
subways and the overhead railways pour 
out tides of humanity who do not earn 
their dollars without hard work and long 
hours of it. I should never have found 
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my Way to Bowling Green and Wall 
Street without a guide, because the un- 
derground world of the subways, where 
electric trains go rushing like shuttles 
through the warp and woof of a mon- 
strous network, is utterly contusing to a 
But with the guide, who led 
me by the hand and laughed at my child- 
like bewilderment, I came into the heart 
of New York business life and saw its 


stranger. 


types in their natural environment. It 
is an alarming world to the wanderer 
suddenly. | confess 
that when I first walked through those 


who comes there 


deep gorges, between the mighty walls of 
houses as high as mountains, in a surge 
of humanity in a hurry, I felt dazed and 
cowardly. I had a conviction that my 
nerve-power would never survive the 
stress and strain of such a life in such a 
place | nearly dislocated my neck by 
gazing up at the heights of the sky- 
scrapers, rising story on story to fifty or 
sixty floors. In a House of a Thousand 
Windows I took the elevator to the top 
story and wished I hadn’t when the girl 
in charge of the lift asked, “ What floor?” 
and was answered by a quiet gentleman 
who said, “Thirty-one.” That was our 
first stop, and in the few seconds we took 
to reach this altitude I had a vision of 
this vast human ant heap, with scores of 
offices on each floor, and typewriters 
all of them, and girl-clerks 
letters hard-faced 
young men juggling with figures which, 


clicking in 
taking down from 
by the rise or drop of a decimal point, 
mean the difference between millions of 
dollars in the markets of the world. 
Each man and woman there in this 
House of a Thousand Windows had a 
human soul, with its own little drama of 
life, its loves and hopes and illusions, but 
in the vastness of one sky-scraper, in the 
whirlpool of commerce, in the machinery 
of money-making, the humanities of life 
seemed to be destroyed and these people 
to be no more than slaves of modern 
civilization, ruthless of their individual 
What could they know of 
art, beauty, leisure, the quiet pools of 
thought? 


happiness. 
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Out in Wall Street there was pan- 
demonium. The outside brokers—the 
curb men—were bidding against one 


another for stocks not quoted on the 
York Exchange—the Standard Oil 
Company their 


hoarse cries mingled in a raucous chorus. 


_ 
Vew 


among them and 


I stood outside a madhouse staring at 
lunatics. Surely it was a madhouse, sur- 
rounded by other 
This particular house was a 
narrow, not very tall, building of reddish- 
brown brick, like a Georgian house in 


homes for incurably 


in ane! 


London, and out of each window, which 
was barred, poked two rows of faces, one 
though the 
inside were divided by a false floor. In 


above the other, as 


room 


fig- 
ures, in crouched positions, with tele- 


the small window-frames sat single 


phone-receivers on their ears, and their 
faces staring at the crowd in the street 


below. Each one of those human faces, 


belonging to young men of healthy ap- 


pearance, was making most hideous 


erimaces, and each grimace was accom- 
panied by strange, incomprehensible 


With a 


or a thumb and 


vestures of the man’s fingers. 
thumb and two fingers, 
three fingers, they poked through the 
efforts to attract 
1e notice of individuals in the street. ] 


windows with violent 
t] 
saw, indeed, that all this fingering had 
hidden that the 
maniacs, as I had first taken them to be, 
were the 


brokers, who wore caps of different col- 


some meaning and 


signaling messages to curb- 
from 
Up and down the street, 


ors in order to be distinguished 
their fellows. 
and from the topmost as well as from 
the lower stories of many buildings, I 
saw the grimaces and the gestures of the 
window-men, and the noise and tumult 
in the street became more furious. It 
was a lively day in Wall Street, and I 
thanked God that my fate had not led 
me into such a life. It seemed worse than 
war ' 

Not really so, after all. It was only 
the outward appearance of things that 
distressed one’s soul. Looking closer, ] 
saw that all these young men on the 
very fellows, and 


curb seemed cheery 


were enjoying themselves as much as 
boys in a Rugby “ 


The re W: 


nothing wrong with their nerves. Ther 


scrim. 


was nothing wrong with a crowd of 
young business men and women with 


whom I sat down to luncheon in a res 
taurant called Robin’s, not far from th: 
Stock Exchange. These were the work 
ing-bees of the great hive which is Nev 
York. They the front-line 
trenches of the struggle for existence, 


were in 


and they seemed as cheerful as our fight 
ing-men, who were always less gloom) 
than the fellows at the rear in the saf 
back-waters of war. Business men and 
lady clerks, typists and secretaries, were 
all mingled at the little tables where the 
backs of chairs touched, and there was 
a loud, incessant chatter like the noise 
of a parrot-house. I overheard some 
fragments of conversation at the tables 
close to me. 


“They don’t seem to be getting on 


with the Peace Conference,” said a 
young man with large spectacles. “All 


the little nations are trying to grab a bit 
of their neighbors’ ground.” 

*“T saw the cutest little hat * said a 
girl whose third finger was stained with 
red ink. 

“Have you seen that play by Maeter- 
linck?” asked an elderly like 
President Wilson’s portraits that he 
seemed to be the twin brother of 


man so 


that 
much-diseussed man. 

These people were human all through, 
not at all dehumanized, after all, because 
they lived maybe on the thirty-first story 
of a New York sky-scraper. I dare say 
also that their work is not so strenuous 
as it looks from the outside, and that 
they earn more dollars a week than busi- 
ness men and women of their own class 
that 
margin for the pleasures of life, for the 
purchase of a “cute little hat,” even for 
a play by Maeterlinck. 

After business hours 


in England, so they have more 


many of these 


people hurry away from New York to 
suburbs, where they get quickly beyond 
the turmoil of the city in places with 
bustling little high streets of their own 
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nd good shops, and, on the outskirts, 
eat little houses of wooden framework, 
gardens where flowers grow between 
eat rocks which crop out of the soil 
mg the Connecticut shore. They are 
“commuters,” or, as we should say 
England, the season-ticket-holders, 
1, as 1 did some * commuting” myself 
ring a ten weeks’ visit to America, I 
ed to see them make a dash for their 
ins between five and six in the after- 
nor late at night after theater-going 
New York. I never tired of the sight 
those crowds in the great hall of the 
ind Central Terminal or in the Penn- 
ania Station, and saw the very spirit 
the United States in those vast build- 
s which typify modern progress. In 
gland a railway station is, as a rule, 


ugliest, most squalid place in any 


it city; but in America it is, even in 
incial towns, a great adventure in 
hitecture, where the mind is uplifted 
nobility of design and imagination is 
pired by spaciousness, light, color, 
| silence. It is strangely, uncannily 
et in the central hall of the Pennsyl- 

a Station, as one comes down a long, 
id flight of steps to the vast floor 
ce below a high dome—painted blue 
a summer sky, 


vinkling — uplifted on enormous 


with golden stars 


hes. It is like entering a great cathe- 

l, and, though hundreds of people are 
rrying about, there is a hush through 
hall beeause of its immense height, 
which all sound is lost, and there 1s no 
of footsteps and only a low mur- 

ir of voices. So it is also in the Grand 
Central Terminal, where I found myself 
ny times before the last train left. 
Chere is no sign of railway lines or en- 
nes, or the squalor of sidings and sheds. 

All that is hidden away until one is ad- 
iitted to the tracks before the trains 
tart. Instead, there are fruit-stalls and 
flower-stalls bright with color, and book- 
talls piled high with current literature 
from which every mind can take its 
choice, and candy-stalls where the ach- 
ing jaw may find its chewing-gum and 
link up meditation with mastication, on 
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the way to New Rochelle—*“ forty-five 
minutes from Broadway’’—or to the 
ruralities of Rye, Mamaroneck, and 
Port Chester, this side of high life in 
Greenwich, Connecticut. 

Some of the male commuters have a 
habit of playing cards between New 
York and New Rochelle, showing an ac- 
tivity of mind not dulled by their day's 
work in town. But others indulge in 
conversational quartets, and on these 
joufneys I heard things I wanted to learn 
about the experiences of American sol- 
diers in France, the state of feeling be- 
tween America and England, and the 
pl ilosophy ot success by men who had 
succeeded. lt was a philosophy of simple 
virtue enforced by will-power and a 
fighting spirit. “* Don’t hit often,” said 
one of these philosophers, who began 
life as an errand-boy and now designs the 
neckwear of society, but when you do, 
hit hard and hit clean. No man is worth 
his salt unless he loses his temper at the 
right time.” 

In the last train to Greenwich were 
American soldiers and mariners just 
back from France, who slept in corners 
of the smoking-coach and wakened with 
a start at New Rochelle, with a dazed 
look in their eyes, as though wondering 
whether they had merely dreamed of be- 
ing home again and were still in the 
glades of the Argonne forest. . . . The 
powder was patchy on the nose of a tired 
lady whose head drooped on the shoulder 
of a man in evening clothes chewing an 
unlighted cigar and thinking, with a lit- 
tle smile about his lips, of something 
that had happened in the evening. ‘Two 
typist-girls, with their mothers, had been 
to a lecture by Captain Carpenter, V.C., 
one of the heroes of Zeebrugge. They 
were “crazy”? about him. They loved 
his description of the “blunt end” and 
the “ pointed end” of the ship. They had 
absorbed a lot of knowledge about naval 
tactics, and they were going to buy his 
photograph to put over their desks. 

Part of the adventure of life in New 
York is the acquisition of unexpected 
knowledge by means of lectures; and 








Carnegie Hall is the Mecca of lecturers 
Having been one of the lecturers, I can 

ak from personal experience when | 
say that a man who stands for the first 
time on the naked desert of that plat 
form, looking toward rows of white faces 
and white shirt-fronts to the farthest 
limit of the topmost galleries, feels hu 
v creep into his soul until he shrinks 
to the size of Hop-o’-My-Thumb, and is 


LaALIeSTL, loneliest thing nh the whole 


de world. A microbe is a monster to 
him, and he quakes with terror when he 
hears the first squeak of his tiny voice 
in the vast spaciousness under that high, 


vaulted roof. On that first night of mine 


I would ha sold ms self, with white 
shirt, cuff-links, and quaking body, for 
two cents, if anv one had_ been fool 
enough to buy m nd let me off that 
awful ordeal And yet, looking back 
on it now, I know that it was the finest 


ife, and a wonderful reward 
for small service, when all those people 
rose to greet me, and there came up to 
me out of that audience a_ spiritual 
friendship so warm and generous that I 
felt it like the touch of kindly hands 
bout me, and recovered from my fright. 


Afterward, as always happens in Amer- 


there wasa procession of people who 
( f ito the platform to shake hands 
and Sal \ words ol thanks, so) that one 
vets Into actual touch with all kinds of 


e and their friendship becomes per 
onal. In that way I made thousands of 
friends in America and feel toward th 
all a lasting gratitude because of the 
generous, warm-hearted, splendid things 
they said as they passed with a quick 
hand-clasp 

The lecture habit in America is 


deep rooted arn wide-spread. Every 


| 

small town has its lecture-hall, and 
Is n ) petition with every other 
town near by for lecturers who have 
some special fame or knowledge. In 


New York there is an endless series of 
lectures, not only in places like Carnegie 
Hall and .Eolian Hall, but in clubs and 
churches. Great audiences made up of 


rich society people as well as the “ intel- 
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lectuals’” and the professional classes 
gather in force to hear any man whos 
personality makes him interesting, o 

who has something to say which the 

want to hear. In many cases personalit 

is sufficient. People of New York wil 
cheerfully pay five dollars to see a 
famous man, and not think their mone) 
wasted if his words are lost in empty 
space, or if they know already as much 
as he can tell them about the subject of 
his speech. Marshal Joffre had no need 
to prepare orations. When he said, 
* Messieurs et mesdames,” they cheered 
him for ten minutes, and when, afte 
that, he said, “*9e suis enchanté.”’ ther 
cheered him for ten minutes more. They 
like to see the men who have done 
things, the men who count for some 
thing, and to study the personality of a 
man about whom they have read. If he 
th 
better, and if he is not renowned he must 


has something to tell them, so much 


tell them something pretty good if he 
wants their money and their patience. | 
have no doubt that the habit of lecture 
going is one of the greatest influences at 
work in the education of the America 
people. The knowledge they acquire in 
this way does not bite very deep, and if 


leaves, I fancy, only a superficial lmpres 


sion, but it awakens their intelligence 
and imagination, directs their thoughts 
to some of the big problems of life, and 
is a better way of spending an evenins 
an idle gossip or a variety entertain 
ment. The League for Political Educa 
tion, which I had the honor of addressin: 
in Carnegie Hall, has a series of leetur« 
three times a week, I think—which 
are attended by people engaged in every 
kind of educative and social work in 
New York, and at a luncheon afterward 
I listened to a number of speeches by 
public men and women more inspiring in 
their sincerity of idealism than anything 
I have heard in similar assemblies. All 
these people were engaged in practical 
work for the welfare of their fellow- 


creatures, as pioneers of progress in the 
adventure of life in New York, and the 
women especially, like Jane Addams, 














THE ADVENTURE OF 


mpressed me by the real beauty of their 
ersonality. 
Another phase of life which interested 
vas the club world of the city, and in 
se clubs I met most of the men and 
nh of the women who count in the 
tellectual activity of New Yor! I 
me in touch there with every stratum 
f thought and tradition which makes up 
structure of American politics and 
eas. I met the conservatives of the 
ion Club, who live in an atmosphere 
dignified auste rity reminding me of 
Atheneum Club in London, where 
very waiters have the air of bishops 
d the political philosophy of the late 
rd Salisbury , and who confided to 
with quiet gravity their personal 
nions of the President. I became 
honorary member of the Union 
League Club, hardly less conservative 
its traditional outlook, and having 
membership which includes many 
ding business and professional men 
New York City. It was here that 
w a touching ceremony which is one 
my best memories of the United 
tes, when the negro troops of a fight- 
regiment marched up Fifth Avenue 
snow-storm, and gave back their 
rs for safe-keeping to the Union 
eague Club, which had presented them 
hen they went to war. Ex-Governor 
Hughes, speaking from the balcony, 
ised them for their valor in the great 
mflict for the world’s liberty, when 
ey fought for the country which had 
en them their own freedom by no 
cht sacrifice of blood. By their service 
France they had gained a glory for 
eir citizenship in the United States, 
nd stood equal with their white com- 
des in the gratitude of the American 
people. There were tears in the eyes of 
colored officers when, after a luncheon in 
the Union League Club, they heard 
other words like those, giving honor to 
the spirit of their race. Up the wide 
tairway in the softly glowing light which 
comes through a stained-glass window, 
the colors of the darky regiment hang as 


memorial of courage and sacrifice... . 


LIFE IN NEW YORK 


Ge 


I was the guest of the Arts Club amid 
a crowd of painters, poets, musicians, 
and writing-men, who sat at long tables 
in paneled rooms decorated with pictures 
and earicatures which were the work of 
their own members. Clouds of tobacco 
smoke made wreaths above the board. 
A soldier-poet rose between the courses 
and sang his own songs to the chorus of 
his comrades. It was a jolly night among 
jolly good fellows who had wit and the 
gift of laughter, and large hearts which 
beat in sympathy for those who suffered 
In the City Club I had 
a room when I wanted it, and the hall 
porter, and the bell-boys, and the ele- 
vator-man, and the clerks in the office, 


in the war. 


shook hands with me when I went in and 
out, so that I felt at home there, after a 
splendid night when crowds of ladies 
joined the men to listen to my story of 
the war, and when a famous glee-party 
sang songs to me across rose garlands on 
the banquet-table. The City Club has a 
number of habitués who play dominoes 
on quiet nights, and in deep leather 
chairs discuss the destiny of nations as 
men who pull the wires which make the 
puppets dance. It is the home of the 
foreign correspondents in New York, 
who know the inside of international 
politics, and whose president is (or was, 
at the time of my visit) a kindly, human, 
English soul with a genius for fellowship 
which has made a little League of Na- 
tions in this New York house. I met 
him first, as a comrade of the pen, in the 
Street of Adventure, where London jour- 
nalists rub shoulders on their way to 
history; and in New York his friendship 
was a generous and helpful gift, and by 
his good words I made many other 
friends. 

It seemed to me that New York is a 
city where friendship is quickly made, 
and ] found that the best part of my 
adventure in the city. Day after day, 
when dusk was creeping into the streets 
and lights began to gleam in all the win- 
dows of the houses that reach up to the 
stars, I drove down the long highway of 
Fifth Avenue with a certainty that be- 
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fore the evening was out I should meet a 


number of friendly souls who would 
make me welcome at their tables and re- 
veal their convictions and ideals with a 
candor which does not come to English 
people until their ice of reserve is broken 
or thawed. And that was always so. At 
a small dinner-party or a big reception, 


the New 


York, or in a suite of rooms high above 


in one of great mansions of 
the traffic of the street, conversation was 
free-and-easy, with or without the aid of 
a cocktail, and laughter came in gusts, 
and American men and women spoke of 
the realities of life frankly and without 
camouflage, with a directness and sin- 
cerity that touched the essential truth of 
In one room Melba sang with 


girlhood in her 


things. 


eternal voice, while 


painters and diplomats, novelists and 


wits, famous actresses and princesses of 
New York, were hushed into silence for 
a while until, when the spell was broken, 
there rose again a merry tumult of 
tongues. In another room a group of 
“intellectuals,” tired of talking 
var and peace, played charades like chil- 


and 


about 


dren in the nursery, sat down to 


drawing-games with shouts of mirth at a 
woman's head with the body of a fish and 
the le 

\ 


King’s Jester ol Yew 


vs of a bird. In another house the 
York, who LOeS 
from party to party like a French wit 

the littl Abbé Morellet 
before the 


troy ed the dignity of decorous pe ople by 


in the salon s 


ot l’rance Revolution, de- 


caricature of German opera and an 
imitation of a German husband eating in 
a public restaurant. I knew the weak- 
ness that comes from a surfeit of laugh- 
. 

I did not tire of these social ad- 


New York, and I came to 
of the spirit of the people 


entures In 
see something 

it was revealed in the cosmopolitan 
city, [ found that spirit touched, in 


spite of social merriment, by the tragedy 


and anxious about the outcome 


ot war, 
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of peace. I found these people conscious 
of new responsibilities thrust upon then 
by fate, and groping in their minds for 
some guidance, for some clear light upon 
their duty and destiny in the reshaping 
of the world by the history that has hap 
pened. Europe, three thousand miles 
away, is still a mystery to them, full of 
unknown forces and peoples and pas 
understand, 
though they read all their Sunday pa 


sions which they cannot 
pers, with all their bulky supplements 
When I went among them they 
divided by the conflict of political dif 


were 


ferences with passionate emotion, and 
torn between conflicting ideals of patri 
otism and humanity. But most of them 
put on one side, with a fine disdain, all 
meanness of thought and action and the 
dirty squalor of financial interests. Sure 
of their power among nations, the people 
I met—and I met many of the best 
were anxious to rise to their high chance 
in history and to do the Big Thing in a 
big way, when they saw the straight road 
ahead. 

Vhen I left New York they were rais 
ing their fifth great Victory Loan, and 
the streets were draped in banners bear 
ing the great V for victory and for the 


number of the loan. Their sense of 
drama was at work again to make this 
enterprise successful, and their genius of 
advertisement was in action to put a 
The face of a 


many 


people. 


spell upon the 


farmer was on the posters in 
streets, and that sturdy old fellow upon 
whose industry the wealth of America 
depends so much, because it is founded 
in the soil, put his hand in his pocket and 
said, “Sure, we'll see it through!” 

brief visit one conviction 


From my 


came to me. It is that whatever line of 
action the American people take in the 
new world that is now being born out of 
the tumult of they 
through, by 


will see it 
any 


war, 
any sacrifice and at 


cost. 





















BEULAH 


BY ALICE 


\ RS. GRIBBEN had been dead all 
4 of three weeks, vet Mr. Gribben 
was still visiting her grave daily and 
This amazing 
and the 
part of Bentville’s leading citizen led to 


watering it with his tears. 
uncharacteristic behavior on 
endless conjecture. The more charitable 
argued that perhaps the old  skinflint 
had lavished all the kindness and good- 
will which he had withheld from man- 
kind in general on the secluded invalid 
who had been little more than a name 
in the community for the past ten years. 
The more cynical insisted that any man 
who has to be restrained from leaping 
into the open grave of one wife is pretty 
apt to be standing at the altar with an- 
other before the year is out. 


The only person who could have 
thrown any light on the situation was 
Beulah Jones, and Beulah had_ the 


Sphinx outclassed in the matter of reti- 
cence. She was a poor relation of the late 
Mrs. Gribben’s, and for many years had 
borne the domestic burdens of the farm, 
taken care of the invalid, and served as 
a sort of lightning-rod that attracted all 
the prying comments and caustic queries 
directed at the family, and conducted 
them safely into oblivion. 

The mere sight of her sweeping snow 
off the Gribbens’s porch ought to have 
heen sufficient to discourage anybody 
from inquiring within about anything. 
Her face and figure resembled a jig-saw 
puzzle that has been put together by an 
amateur. A pair of non-commital eyes of 
slightly different 
guard over a nose that was really too 
to look after itself, and farther 

to be exact, southwest 


size and color stood 

small 

south on her 

facial map lay a mouth that only opened 

when it had to, and usually shut in some- 
Vou. CXXXIX.—No. 831.—43 


HEGAN 


RICK 


body’s face. In appearance and action 
she announced to the world that she was 
quite prepared to live without it, and she 
wished the compliment returned. 

Notwithstanding these inhospitable 
signs, the strange lady in the fur coat, 
struggling up the road with a suit-case, 
turned in at the gate. 

“Was I given the correct information 
when I was informed that this was the 
Bentville?”’ fixing 
Beulah with a pair of deep-set, melan- 


road to she asked, 
choly eves. 

Beulah, after due consideration, evi- 
dently saw no reason for denying the 
fact, and nodded shortly. 

“And how much farther is it to the 
town?” questioned the stranger, pressing 
a bangled hand to a chained bosom. 

“Tt 
Beulah. 


The lady cast her eyes upward as if 


might be a mile or so,” said 


calling Heaven to witness her discom- 
“A mile! I wrote 
the hotel to have a conveyance at the 
and there. ] 
shall have to come in and decide what's 
the best thing to do.” 

Now nobody in the county would have 


fiture. Impossible! 


Junction, nebody was 


taken such a liberty, but the strange 
lady swept majestically past Beulah and 
through the open door. 

“Is the lady of the house at home?” 
she asked. 

“TI hope so,” said Beulah. “She's in 
This remark, instead of giving 


offense, as was intended, awoke a lively 


hea, en.” 


interest. 

Really!” said the visitor, taking her 
seat on the horse-hair sofa and sweeping 
the comfortable room with an appraising 
look. “Very recent, | judge, from the 
wreath over the portrait. An invalid, I 
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see, Trom the wheel-chair How sad! 
Left a husband and children, T suppose?” 
The 


main suspended in mid-air while 


tion Was llowed to re 
Beulah 

hed up the SHOW the 

stranger had tracked in. 

ss and death all over 


continued the unwelcome 


SUpposl 
savagely brus 
“So much sickne 
the country,” 
vest, fingerimne the blacl horde red notes 
that lav on the table near 


her *T hope vour town | hot 


ol condole nce 


many such losses.” 
‘No more ’n it 
Beulah. 
The 


disfavor. 


could afford 


visitor observed her ith growine, 
‘I don't Suppose vou ha ny 


way of getting me to town, or of sending 


for a convevance to come tor mes 


“No,” said Beulah, firml 

“Then,” said the stranger, sighing 
deeply ind risin ‘I shall be obliged to 
walk. I shall leave my suit-case here, 


the man 
Then, as she 
added, as an 


s\ the wav, what 


and send back for it See that 
ets it when he 
started off the 
afterthought, * 


hame?s 


COTTLES a 
por h. she 


Is the 


~ 
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Whose 


“The name of the person who lives 


hameys 


here? 
Thus Beulah 


secret as a miser parts with gold. 


cornered, gave up the 
For a 
moment she watched the mysterious fis 
ure as it passed down to the road; then 
she hastened to put up the windows to 
let out the pungent odor of sandalwood 
that filled the air 
she stumbled 


In picking it up 


As she moved about 


over the suit-case, and 
noticed the name 
*Surelle” painted in bold letters on the 
end of it. 
That 
been eaten amid encircling gloom, 


had 
| 


Was enliy ened 


evening, supper, which of late 
by conversation 

“There is to be a séance at the hall to 
ht-fifteen,” announced Mr 


who always spoke with the 


night at etg 
Ciribben. 
frightful 
racy of one who is under oath. 

“A spirit séance?” 
credulously. 

“Yes; Mrs. Bullock and Miss Wilson 
saw this woman in Louisville and they 
an talk with the dead. She 


FR, 


solemnity and dreadful aceu- 


asked Beulah, in- 


( laim she ( 














THE NEXT 


has sent me a complimentary ticket for 
to-night, and I am going.” 
Beulah’s 


twice, but she held her counsel. 


mouth opened and shut 
“The woman’s name is Surelle,” 
Mr. * Madame 
relle. She’s a writer and a speaker and 
called The 
Psychic Seekers. Mrs. 


Bullock showed me a number of news- 


con- 


tinued Gribben. Su- 


the president of a society 
International 
paper pieces about her. I am going to 
see if she can get a message for me from 
Martha.” 

Beulah flung herself into the kitchen 
and brought back a plate of hot biscuits, 
which she presented at his head as if it 
had been a pistol. Verbal comment on 
her part was wholly superfluous. Every 
twitch of her shoulders expressed scorn, 
every curl of her lip contempt, for the 

isjeet under discussion. 


*T shall go with an open mind,” an- 
nounced Mr. Gribben, judiciously bal 
ancing his fork on his finger as if it were 
the seales of justice. “Tf she proves her 
claims, I shall uphold her. 
an impostor, I shall ruthlessly expose 
She will not be able to fool me.” 
Seulah watched him don his widower’s 
weeds and start forth in the buggy be- 
hind old Kitty to solve the problem of 
immortality. At eleven o'clock when he 


If she proves 


her. 


returned she was waiting up for him, 
at a glance that the verdict 
His long, 
square face with its long, square beard 
wore a look of mystified elation. 


and she Saw 


was in favor of the spirits. 


AFTERNOON MR. GRIBBEN DROVI 


MADAME SURELLE OUT FROM TOWN 


“A most remarkable experience!” he 
said, pulling up a chair beside hers and 
“In 
less than five minutes after entering the 
hall J singled out as the 


ps) chic pers yn present . 


warming his hands at the stove. 


was most 
Before the per- 
formance was over I had direct and un- 
mistakable communication 
Maria Blankenbaker!” 

“Why wasn’t it from Martha?” asked 
Beulah. 

“It was,” he 
phantly, “a message from her through 
Aunt Maria. Aunt Maria said Martha 


had been sick so long before she died 


with Aunt 


announced, trium- 


that she didn’t feel up to coming to a 
public meeting, but would try to come 
if I arranged a séance at home.” 

“That's funny,” Beulah said. “Aunt 
Maria and Martha must have made up 
in the other world; they weren't speak- 
ing in this one. You surely ain’t fixing 
to have a private meeting?” 

“Tam. Madam Surelle is going to try 
to stay and give me a 


over private 


séance here to-morrow afternoon.” 

* Here!” Beulah’s voice rose in tragic 
protest. “Who is coming?” 

“Only Madam Surelle 
and of course ] shall 
around somewhere.” 


“Well, I should hope so!” said Beu- 


lah, snatching up a candle and _ stalk- 


myself, 
to be 


and 


want you 


ing off to bed without so much as a good- 
night.” 
The Mr. Gribben 


drove Madame Surelle out from town at 


next afternoon 
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the appointed hour and she and Beulah 
if for the 


She was much more imposing than 


met as first time. 


upon the former occasion, being swathed 
in Shabby black velvet and an unmistak- 
able aura of nis stery. On her forefinger 
scarab, and on her 


Was a large 


vreen 


breast a silver swastika. She surveved 
the world from her deep-set, tragic eyes 
from under a coil of black hair that sadly 
needed renovating Distributing her 
wraps impartially about the room, she 


Sit he dl cle eply 


tor her to bring her esote ri mind to bear 


» as if it were a vreat effort 


porn mundane thing S 


“And now,” she said, “I will ask you 
for a small, light table.” 

Mr. Gribben looked at Beulah and 
Beulah looked out of the window. 

“1 think this one will serve,” said 


Madame, languidly sweeping the family 
Bible and the tray of condolences on to 
the floor. “And TI should like the shades 
drawn. We 


vou | how 


must create an atmosphere, 
Our departed friends are sen- 
sitive to heat and light, but impervious 
to noises. There—that will do nicely, 
thank you.” 

She took her seat with her back to the 
window and Mr. Gribben sat facing her; 
they both looked al Beulah 

“Aren't vou going to join us, 
Jon s?”” isked Madame Surelle. 

“<M Jones,” Beulah corrected, with- 


out moving 


Mrs. 


“Beulah, draw up vour chair to the 
table.” commanded Mr Gribben. a 
want vou to see for yourself the truth of 
this business.” 

Thus 


place he tween 


Beulah 


them, gingerly 


took her 

placing 
her clean, work-coarsened hands on the 
table Madame Surelle’s shape- 
ly, if soiled, ones 


admonished, 


touching 


Tf there are any spirits present,” said 
the medium, in an invoking voice, closing 
her eves and swaying slightly, “ will they 
indicate it by the usual method?” 

Now Madame Surelle 
obeved the Biblheal 
letting her left hand know what her right 
hand did, but Beulah’s left hand knew. 


may have 


instruction in not 
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She felt a distinct pull from those jew 
eled fingers touching hers, and, without 
a moment’s hesitation, she pulled in the 
opposite direction. 

This too ample assistance seemed to 
embarrass the spirits, and after a few 
feeble gyrations on the part of the table 
it became stationary. 

Madame Surelle cleared her throat. 
“Perhaps there is some spirit present 
who would prefer to write a message. If 
so, indicate it by rapping.” 

From below the table came three dis 
tinct raps. 

Mr. Gribben raised his bent head and 
challenged Beulah to doubt her 
“This is only the beginning,” he 
said. “You'll see!” 

Writing - pro- 
duced, they once more sat in solemn con- 
Presently the pencil in Madame 
Surelle’s fingers began to dance upon the 
paper; it 


own 


SCTISCS 


material having been 


lave 


waltzed up one side and 
tangoed down the other, and in a final 
transport flew out of her hand. 

She smiled tolerantly: “The spirits 
are so playful at times. I have had them 
like half an hour. 
Sometimes if 1 ask a question it calms 


them. Will the spirits tell 
us who Mr. Gribben was in a former re- 


tease me this for 


Let me see 
incarnation?” 


The backward, de- 
scribed a circle, then wrote in small let- 


pencil twisted 
ters, “He was a king in Babylon, and 
she was his Christian slave.” 

“Who was?” demanded Beulah, off 
her guard, and in an instant the pencil 
had flourished off the letters “‘y o-t.” 

“Don’t mind them,” Madame 
Surelle: “they are still teasing. Such 
naughty spirits to-day. There are little 
vagrants who wait around to get false 
I'll ask my control 


\menophis, to drive them away.” 


said 


messages through. 


The pencil promptly assumed another 
angle and wrote in a bold back hand, 
*Amenophis says to tell John Anthony 
to take the pencil.” 

“Why that’s my name!” 


Mr. 


said 


“What shall 1 do?” 


“Just hold it lightly in your hand, 


Gribben, excitedly. 

















BEULAH 


thus, and I will place my fingers under 


your wrist like this. Give your other 
hand to Mrs. Jones.” 

* Miss Jones,” corrected Beulah, with 
i look of fury. 

For some time nothing happened. 


Then, oh, so slowly, the pencil moved, 


creeping uncertainly over the paper in 


long, feeble letters until it had written 
the one word, * Martha.” 

“She's weak because she has been 
gone such a short time,” explained 
Madame Surelle, “and, besides. the 


right of way is always given to the spirit 
My control 
is Amenophis III, one of the Pharaohs, 


you remember, and yet he very seldom 


who has been there longest 


keeps me waiting. He can get a message 


through when half a dozen others may 
he waiting.” 


Mr Gribben divided 


amazement at his own performance and 


was between 
admiration for one who could command 
the services of a Pharaoh, and speak with 
authority about the traffic laws of the 
But he had time to 
dwell upon such things, for again he felt 
his hand gliding over the paper. 


ot her world 


ho 


$41 


“Tt says,” translated Madame Surelle, 
**Martha dear 
death as she heard it in life.” 


hears your voice in 
Something very like a giggle escaped 


Beulah. “Martha 


deaf for ten vears before she died,” she 


from Gribben was 
said. 

Mr. Gribben’s hand trembled on the 
paper, then traveled back slowly and pul 
a “not” after the “it.” 

“Beulah!” he demanded, excitedly. 
“Did vou see that? Do you believe me 
when I tell you that I did not write that 
word?” 

‘T do,” said Beulah, with a significant 
glance at Mrs. Surelle’s fingers under his 
wrist. 

Madar 


motion for silence. 


» Surelle made an imperative 
*Amenophis wishes 
to write. I can always feel his presence, 
Give me the pencil.” 

She her ° drew 
breath, and apparently surrendered her- 
self to the departed Pharaoh. For ten 
hand dashed the 
paper with lightning speed, covering 
sheet after sheet with bold, back-handed 
writing. 


closed eves, a deep 


minutes her across 


Then she gave a sigh of ex- 





“IF THERI 


ARI 


ANY SPIRITS PRESENT WILI 


rHEY INDICATE IT BY THE USUAL METHOD?” 
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haustion and the pencil fell from her 
hand. 

“Take it 


weakly, to 


and read it,” she said, 
Mr. Gribben. “It’s all for 
| have no idea what it says.” 

Mr. Gribben reverently collected the 
scattered sheets and, putting up a shade, 
read aloud: 


you 
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Mr. 
vlances of profound bewilderment, then 
they looked at the medium, who still sat 


Gribben and Beulah exchanged 


with head back and closed eyes as if her 
recent round with Pharaoh had been a 
Even Beulah’s face 
expressed credulity. It was evidently 
harder for her to believe that Madame 

Surelle’s had 


evolved such a message than 


bit too much for her. 


fuzzy brain 


to believe it came from an 
other world. 

* How do you go about it?” 
asked Mr. Gribben, studying 
the “How do 
understand about 


paper. you 
astral ex- 
periences and dreams?” 


Madame Surelle rouse d 


herself with an effort. “It is 
really too long to go into 
here. If you are interested 
you can find the truth set 
forth in my Mystic Veil. 


By buying it you become a 
the National 
Psychic Seekers, and you are 
entitled not only to all their 
publications, but to their 


member of 


advice and aid in interpret- 
ing any 


messages you may 
write in the future.” 

‘But I don’t think I could 
ever do anything without 
you,” said Mr. Gribben. 


Madame Surelle regarded 


him earnestly. “How can 
you doubt? To whom did 
FROM BEHIND THE DOOR SHE WATCHED MR. the first message come last 
GRIBBEN HELP MADAME INTO HER COAT night? Who else in Bentville 


“Tt is ordained that you should know that 
during waking function 
through your astral body plus your physical 


your hours you 
the latter being surrounded and _ in- 
terpenetrated by the matter of the former. 
When you fall asleep the dense body is left 
behind. You 


astral be uly 


body, 


then function through your 
alone, which is what the miscalled 
The living and the 
If vou 


wish to commune with vour dear departed, 


‘dead’ are also doing. 


dead are therefore together again. 
you can do so through astral experiences, 


popularly known as dreams. 


has been able to do automa- 
tic writing? I tell you, you 
are psychic to your finger-tips!” 

Mr. Gribben looked at the above- 
mentioned finger-tips and = shook his 
head doubtfully, whereupon Madame 
Surelle tried another tack. 

“T suppose you know that all things 
Numbers control our 
Pythagoras taught us that. Now 
in what vear were you born? Eighteen- 
Add those figures and they 
multiple of three. 


are numbers. 


lives. 


sixty-three? 


make 


eighteen, a 
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What month? March! The third month. 
twelve let 
As I suspected, 


Your name, James Gribben, 
ters, multipl of three 
vou are a perfect three 

Alr. Gribben looked pleased. Ile 
hadn't the slightest idea what it 
about, but to be a periect anything flat- 


Wiis all 


tered his vanity. 
“Do vou mean that’s my lucky num- 

he asked. 

than that,” 

is your destiny. <A 

to vou that the 

figure three controls all vou do 


her 
snid Madame 


little 


“Far more 
Surelle. “Tt 
observation will prove 
| knew 
vou were ¢ ither a perfect three or a per- 
ven when I saw in the 


tect s¢ your | ( 


audience last night. Once having seen it, 
l could see nothing else.” 
Beulah 


began to straighte i 


up the other shade and 
the 


put 


furniture, but 


Madame Surelle still leaned On hie r el 
hows and gazed into Mr. Gribben’s 
eyes. 

“You must not falter on the very 
threshold ot achievement,” she urged, 
“You must practise automatic writing 


every night and send us the results, how 


ever unintelligible they appear to you. 
The spirits are fond of writing in strange 
they back- 


or upside down. Our experts will 


tongues: sometimes write 
ward, 
interpret these messages for a small sum, 
and you will be surprised often at the 
results Il beseech you not to listen to 
any discouragement in your investiga- 


truth It is a debt 


you owe to sc ience. \ ou W ill promise me 


tion of this mighty 


to persevere?” 

Mr. Gribben vielded to the spell of 
those pale insistent eves and promised, 
He also bought a Mystic 
Veil, ata price that seat Beulah into the 
kitchen in 


COp\ ot The 


a towering rage. 


From behind the door she watched 
Mr. Gribben help Madame into her 
coat: from the window she saw him as- 


and 
ien jump in beside her and gather up 
the reins. 


sist her gallantly into the buggy, 
t] 


“T’ve seen felks before get spry off of 


spirits,” she observed, sarcastic ally, as 


she gathered up the sage counsels of 


AH 


ss) 
_ 
“~ 


Amenophis IT] and shoved them into the 
stove 

From that 
firmly committed to spiritualism. Once 
a thine received his sanction it became 
d to him. 
light-time of wisgiving in his mind; it 
was either day or night. 


time on Mr. Gribben was 


Ssac>re There was never a twi- 
A thing was 
either so or it was not so, and he always 


knew without a 


shadow of misgiving 
When Beulah offered a few 
caustic comments he promptly put her 
in her place, in that mental limbo to 
which he invariably relegated feminine 
intellects. 


vhich it was. 


“This is something you know nothing 
whatever about,” he told her. “If vou 
are not willing to help me in my experi 
ments, [ will find somebody who is.” 

Thereupon Beulah, who had long ago 
that 
de idliest weapon, held her own counsel 


discovered non-resistance was her 
and obediently assisted at the nightly 
sittings. 
Notwithstanding 
Gribben 
experimenting than in theorizing, he 
made valiant efforts to rend The Mystic 
Veil. Every night he required Beulah 
to read it to him, and even when he 
nodded at his post, she kept doggedly on, 
familiarizing herself with every phase of 
spiritual communication. After the read- 
ing he would sit for hours, waiting for the 


the fact that Mr. 


was much more interested in 


table to move. This happened seldom. 
To be sure, it sometimes rose languidly 
on two legs, and on one memorable ocea- 


But for the most 
part it performed its spiritualistic duties 


sion it stood on one. 


in a perfunctory way that showed plainly 
its heart was not in its work. 

Things would have been discouraging 
indeed had it not been for the automatic 
writing. From the first night the pencil 
in Mr. Gribben’s hand wandered oblig- 
ingly the paper, making feeble 
hieroglyphies which he duly forwarded 
to the Society of Psychic Seekers. <A 
tremendous impetus was given to his 


over 


enthusiasm when he received his first re- 
port and found that he had written a 
message in Coptic! The translation read: 
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My strength grows with each summons to 
the earth world. Soon I will join thee in the 
istral body. 
Beulah studied the paper skeptically. 
“How do Martha knew 


how to write that foreign language?” she 


you suppose 


asked. 
retorted Mr. 


“It's a miracle I can do any- 


“The same way I did!” 
Gribben. 


thing, with you throwing cold water at 
every turn. [I wonder when Madame 
Surelle is coming back this way. Ive a 


notion to write and ask her.” 

Beulah gave him a swift look of appre- 
hension. The next day she began a little 
psychic research on her own behalf. 

\ few nights later, as they again sat 
facing each other across the small table, 
nothing short of Omniscience could have 
what 
placid features. 


divined was going on behind her 
No memories of times 
past or hopes of times to come lit up her 
leaden eyes. But when Mr. Gribben’s 


“moving fingers writ, and having writ, 
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moved on,” and neither he nor she could 
read a word of it, she put forth a firm 
hand and laid it on Mr. Gribben’s wrist. 

“7 might try doing what she did,” she 
said, tentatively. 

“Why, I never thought of that,” con- 
fessed Mr. Gribben, pleased at this first 
evidence of sympathetic interest on her 
part. “Just put your two fingers under 
my wrist, like that.” 

For a moment they sat immovable; 
then the pencil began to move, slowly 
but with precision, in even lines from the 
right side of the paper to the left, until 
the sheet was covered. 

Mr. Gribben studied the result care- 
fully. “It don’t spell a but it 
looks like it ought to. I’m going to send 
it on to the society first thing to-mor 


thing, 


row. Something will come of this, you ll 
see.”’ 

Beulah made no comment, but for the 
next week the 


with unusual and 


mail-box 
when the 


watched 
interest, 


she 
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SOMETIMES ROSE 
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rural-delivery postman left a letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Gribben she promptly 
opened it, read the contents, and, re- 


gumming the envelope, put it back in 


the box. 
“What did I tell you?” asked Mr. 
Gribben, triumphantly, that night at 


supper. “The society reports that that 
message was a first-class specimen of 
mirror writing. It says all I got to do is 
to hold it up before a looking: glass and 
[ can read it for myself. They want to 
write me up for their paper and put my 
photograph in. They say they haven't 
had such a remarkable case in vears. I 
told you it was something remarkable 
when I wrote it.” 


“What Beulah, 


peering over his shoulder as he held the 


does it say?” asked 
paper before the mirror. 
“Well, that first 


plain as day, and the next one- 


is ‘Martha,’ 
Here! 
He adjusted his specta- 


word 


Lemme see 
cles and proceeded with some difficulty: 
‘Martha 


er—medium. 


don’t need a noth- 


She will write—to you 


direct. She says for you—to have— 
the house painted.’” 

Mr. Gribben’s jaw dropped with as- 
tonishment. “Did you erer see anything 
to beat that? It might 
Martha in the flesh 


You know 


have been 


speaking those 
there ain’t any 
that Martha 
jealous-feeling woman. It was exactly 
like her to get nervous that 
Madame Surelle.”’ 

Beulah took the paper and studied it 
hefore the glass. “It ain’t a bit like her 


\ ords. 


use 
denying the fact was a 


about 


handwriting,” she objected. 

“Well, do you reckon you could write 
natural if you was doing it upside down 
and hindside front? You wouldn't be- 
lieve your eyes if you was to see her hand 
I wish I never had to talk 
to you about these things!” 

But, greatly as he objected to Beu- 


on the paper. 


lah’s skepticism, he had to depend upon 

her for co-operation. Together they 

established a communication with the 

departed Martha that revolutionized the 

entire household. A deep concern for 
Vou. CXXXIX.—No. 831.—44 


Se) 
ree 
or 


domestic affairs wholly lacking to her in 
life seemed to Martha in the 
She insisted on the house 
painted, on the 


Possess 
spirit world. 
being fences being 
mended; she even concerned her astral 
mind with old Kitty and the decrepit 
buggy. 

“But you surely ain't going to do 
everything tells 


Beulah. 


a a 


she you!” protested 
said Mr. Gribben. “There's 
no living woman whose advice I'd give 
a copper cent for, but when one comes 
back from the dead and tells me that if 
I don’t spend my money while I am 
living that Tom Gribben’s children are 
going to squander it in riotous living 
when I’m dead, why, I listen to her. 
What do you reckon it will cost to paint 
the house?” 
The next few months were so much 
taken up in carrying out Martha’s nu- 
merous suggestions that there was little 
time left for further 
Beulah 


house-cleaning. 


investigations. 
indulged in a perfect orgy of 
She had never before had 
a free hand in this supreme event of the 
year, and she made the most of her op- 
The farm-house blossomed 
with the fruit-trees, and even Mr. Grib- 
ben showed signs of second blooming. 
He bought a new suit, and had his beard 


portunity. 


trimmed, and even made dark inquiries 
concerning sage tea, 

“Tm something of 
over to Claytown to camp-meeting this 
spring,” he confided to Beulah. 

“Mrs. Bullock and Miss Wilson asked 
me if you was setting out,” Beulah re- 
plied, meekly. 

Now Mr. Gribben, like most crusty, 
domineering men, was very sensitive to 
criticism, and this remark had the de- 
sired effect of driving him back to the 
cemetery and the séances. 


thinking 


going 


Following a 
suggestion in The Mystic Veil, he bought 
a double slate and, tying it securely with 
a knot of his own invention, put it in the 
Two nights later he un- 
tied the string and opened the slate. In 
the middle appeared the following let- 
ters: 


table-drawer. 
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BAGUSIRTVCNE 
REBUOEAVUCDLVNADZH 
LRMANY 
ROCRTLAIOBCTDEHNUEYV 


ZS 


[t’s in cipher!” cried Mr. 
“Get The Magic Ve 


what it says about ciphers.” 


Gribben, 


land See 


excited] 


Beulah obediently brought out the 


large volume and turned to the chapter 


It favorit i¢ | 
hid LCSS © if | 
ke to int a In eT 
th tl ( ry 
irs t 
hith { 


three,” suggested Mr 
Gribben. said [ was a Perfect 
Three. Put em down while I call out.” 

Tow ther they counted out the third 
letters 


vealed: 


Let us try 


“She 


and there lay the message re- 


baGusIrtVenE 
reBuoEavUcdLvnAdzH 
IrManY 
roCrtLaiObeTdeHnukEvzs 

Mr. Gribben uttered an exclamation of 
don’t 
know which to be the most surprised 
at,” he said, “that the spirits could 
untie that knot, or that Martha could 
work out all that letter business! It is 
the thing 


2099 
nessed! 


almost profane amazement. -_ 


most astounding I ever wit- 

The next day he handed over to Beu- 
lah the key to Martha’s wardrobe, and 
also a box containing her cameo pin and 
camel’s-hair shawl. “They were hers to 
ay in life, and they are hers to 
in death,” he 


give aw 
give away declared, mag- 
nanimously. 

After that Beulah blossomed with the 
rest. She had fallen heir, not only to 
Martha’s clothes, but to all her personal 
possessions, among which was an elabo- 
rate brown coiffure known as a trans- 
formation. That it justified its name was 
Sunday 


demonstrated on Beulah’s first 


im he r me app rel. 
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“T never would have known you!” Mr 
Gribben “The 
but 


t have you done to your 


dee lared, clothes look 
familiar, of 


ferent. Wha 


self?” 


course, you look dit 


“Just what every other woman does 
said Beulah. 

Po impre ssed was he by her improved 
appearance that he offered to take her 
to church with him. 


a” ae Beulah. 


afford to take any 


said firmly, “I can’t 


I shouldn't be 


surprised if people was talking already 


risks. 


“About us?” asked Mr. Gribben. 
aghast. 

Beulah nodded “T been thinking 
that maybe I ought to be going on bac! 


| 


a) Locust, though land knows I'd hate 


to 
‘That’s not to be thought of!’ cried 
Mr. Gribben, in instant alarm. ‘‘ Why. 
who do Vou suppose I'd ever get to look 
after the farm the 
“Well, a unmarried person can’t take 
no risks,’ said Beulah. 


The matter evidently weighed upon 


way you do?” 


Mr. Gribben. and his anxiety deepened 
as Be ulah’s hints ol departure recurred 


He worked himself 


into quite a perturbed state about it, 


at shorter intervals. 


and even sank to picturing his forlorn 
she left him. 

‘l am going to see if I can’t get some 
advice from Martha,” 
at noon. 


condition in case 


he said one day 
“You have supper early and 
we'll call up the spirits.” 

That night they sat for a long time at 
the little table, waiting for some response 
the Martha. Mr 


Gribben’s hand wandered over the paper 


from unpunctual 
in meaningless hieroglyphics until he 
grew impatient. 

‘I get sick of all this Coptic!” he said. 
‘T wish it would go on and write Eng 
lish 


wrist; 


You put your fingers under my 
that sort of concentrates things.” 

Beulah did as she was bidden, and 
straightway the pencil wrote: 

See Isaiah, 62 : 4. 

Mr. for the 
*s read: 


Gribben reached Bible, 


and, turning to the passage 














“T KNOW 


‘Thou shalt no more be termed Forsaken; 
ither shall thy land any more be termed 
Desolate: but thou shalt be called Hephzibah, 
{thy land Beulah: for the Lord delighteth 

ee, and thy land shall be married.’ 


Mr. Gribben closed the book and 
looked at Beulah. “Thy land shall be 
illed Beulah, and thy land shall be 


arried,”” he repeated, slowly. “Surely 


uu ain’t thinking of getting married, 
Beulah Jones?” 
“Why not?” 
late Mrs. Gribben’s transformation. 
Che rest of the evening Mr. Gribben 
ppeared lost in abstraction; from time 
to time he cast surreptitious glances at 


Beulah as she moved about the dining- 


“T KNOW 


BY SARA 


THE 


said Beulah, with a toss of 


THE 
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room, and once he got out the Bible and 
reread the passage in Isaiah. 

* Beulah!” he broke forth, at last, “1 
don’t know what on earth we been think 
ing about all this time. It’s just come 


to me what Martha means. She wants 


you and me to get married and go on 
living here just like we are. It’s as plain 
as the nose on your face, and vet I never 
saw it till this minute. Talk about your 
spirit control! Why, if ever a man was 
led into a thing, I was led into this!” 
And Beulah looked at him and smiled 
one of her rare smiles which somehow 
reconciled all those misfit features, but, 
according to her 


custom, she said 


nothing. 


STARS” 


TEASDALE 


| KNOW the stars by their names, 


Aldebaran, 


Altair, 


And I know the path they take 
I p heaven’s broad blue stair. 


I know the ways of the woods 


And where the first 


flowers grow, 


Hepatica, under red tipped leaves, 


Anemone, frail as snow. 


I know 


the secrets of men 


By the look of their eves 


The gray secrets, the strange secrets 


Have made me sad and 


Wise. 


But your eyes are dark to me, 
Though they seem to call and call— 
I cannot tell if you love me 


Or do not 


love me at all. 


I know many things, 


But the years come and 


CoQo— 
fO 


I shall die not knowing 
The thing I long to know. 
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I.—DAM ASCUS—AND 


BY CAPTAIN ALAN 


TAZARETH = and 
P| ’ wonde rful names, 


Damascus are 


and apart from 


hi torical values each, with the country 
around it, stands for exceptional 
beauty. \ journey from Nazareth to 


Damascus, therefore, gives “of the most 


finest pleasure,” as the Greel rd of a 
Turkish train assured us in his ** most 
finest’? English But if you wish to see 
Svria at its best, travel otherwise than 
as a prisoner of war, sitting in a dirty 


cattle-truck and surrounded by Turkish 
guards, whose natural odor gives by no 
means of the most finest pleasure. 


Such were the conditions under which 
and | 


All the way from 


four Australian of 


to 


we cers 


Damascus. 


Nazareth we 


came 


were cuarded as closely 
as a secret meeting of the Peace Con- 
ference Onlv three weeks earlier a 


British officer had escaped from Afuleh, 


and walked forty miles before he 
that in 
than ordinary precautions were taken. 

We the 


Nazareth in three rickety c: 


was 


recaptured; so our case more 


drove down steep hill from 
Each 


of the first two contained a pair of pris- 


irts. 


oners, and a pair of guards with loaded 
rifles and fixed bayonets; but H., whose 
giant height and strength the Turks re- 
spected, had a cart and two guards all 
At Afuleh we sat until night- 
fall in a mud hut, with the local popula- 


to himself. 


tion gazing and chattering through the 
open door, as if we had been strange 
animals. 

We welcomed the change to a covered 
cattle-truck on the railway, away from 
prying Turks and Arabs. In this truck, 
with coats serving as pillows, we lay on 


the filthy floor throughout the night, 


THI 
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FLIGHT THAT FAILED 


BOTT, N. C., 


while the train jolted eastward over the 


badly kept track. Whenever I looked 
al the half-open shutter | met the eves 
of a guard whose business it was to pre 
vent us from jumping into the darkness 
The next day we passed in playing 
cards, in looking at the wild hill count: 
of Samaria, and cling with the fev 
French could understand, in 
try ing to tell the Arab officer in charge 
of us just how contented were the Arab 
population in those parts of Palestine 
and Mesopotamia occupied by the Brit 
ish. 
Arabs, showed himself anxious to help 
us. He gave us bread and hard-boiled 
eggs bought with his own money, and 
\s 


always, ho food had been provided by 


. by jue 


Vv ords he 


This man, like most of the Syrian 


absolutely refused to take payment 


the military authorities. 

So we jogged on, with many a halt, 
across the Jordan and round and up the 
steep, winding tracks in the hill country 
beyond it. We stopped for an hour at 
Deraa, where a Turkish 
pleasant manners and a dirty hypoder 
mic-needle visited the truck. Having 
assured us that cholera was very preva 
lent in the British army, he proceeded to 


doctor with 


inoculate us, so that we might have no 
chance of taking the disease to Damas- 
As a matter of fact, the British 
army in Palestine was entirely free from 


cus. 


while Damascus, as we after 
ward learned, was full of it. Fortunately, 


nothing worse than sore chests resulted 


che ylera ° 


from the use of his rusty, unsterilized 
needle. 

Then, just before sunset, we rounded 
a bend at the bottom of a hill and came 
upon Damascus; 


and, forgetful of cap- 
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ty and ecattle-trucks and guards and 
eir attendant smells, I held my breath 
the beauty of it. 
belt of 


greens. 


r 


Away to the north 
grainland, 
Beyond 

t the 


t¢ 
7 
t] 


tretched a in vivid 


wns and Was a 
lower 
at 
Damascus. 
the most 
ly mountain flow the sources of 
Abana, i 


t 


led area, reaching ) 


of the mountain range 
to 


low er sk ypes ot 


l eX- 


from Lebanon 


n the 


ter 
st 
I 


‘ 


rpar and the twin rivers. 


streams twis 


ly 


i 


downward until they 
themselves in a detached part of the 
town, perched several hundred feet 
e the rest of the city ° Farther below 
> of flat build- 


squat mosques, and minaret spires, 


| ° ? 
Wamascus itsell I 


7 


uniform gra\ hit 


in a W e, as if sprin- 
d with the powder of time. The gray 
now smudged with faint rose by 
sinking sunlight. Eastward and 


the 


astward stretches the great desert 
leads to the sites of Babylon and 
to Bagdad, to Persia, to the 


nnings of human history. 


ey eh, 


1 Damascus, as I knew from intelli- 
of the Palestine army, 
many friends of the British. Nearly 


e 


nee officers 


population, in fact, was anti- 
k and anti-German. Could we make 
ot 


est ape? 


these sentiments in planning 
What experiences and ad- 
tures awaited us in this oldest city 

the world, that was famous in the days 
\braham, very famous in the days of 
roun-al-Rashid, and still famous in 
days of Woodrow Wilson? 


Che first few of these experiences were 


I 


no means pleasant. Surrounded by 
gleaming bayonets and eyes of the 
rds, who were clearly anxious lest we 
uuld disappear with the fading light, 
were hustled from the railway to the 
lice station and locked in a tiny room 
rfour hours. Finally, just before mid- 
ght, the police led us to Baranki 
arracks, large building used 
prison for military criminals. 


} 


a as a 
Tired, 
ingry, and disconsolate, we fell asleep 
on the bare bedsteads of the room as- 
signed to us. 


But not for long. 


It must have been 
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about two hours later when 


| awoke, 
tingling all over and vaguely uncom- 
fortable. To my surprise, I saw that C 
was standing by his bed and, by the 


M. 


sat up suddenly, scratched himself, and 


light of a candle, was stabbing at it. 


swore softly in a series of magnificent 
Australian oaths. R., who had not un- 
Ouch! More 


sharp stingings came from my legs and 


dressed, still slumbered. 


arms. Bugs, and swarms of them! 
In the prison at Nazareth I had lived 
with scores of the little red brutes so 


the Near East; but 
there were hundreds. They were craw]- 
i down t wall, falling on the floer, 
every bit of flesh left exposed. 


common in here 


1 
Lic 


ing 
and biting 


I litacandle and found dozens on my bed. 
Lying on the floor was as impossible as 
lving on the mattress. I went to the 


window and looked into the night, think 
ing of the one matter that 


escape. 


interested 
me in those days 

Across the road was a large camp, 
bordered on the left by a meadow and on 
the right by one of the seven streams of 
Straight weirdly 
colossal in the moonlight, were two great 
Beyond them, I knew, the 
great desert stretched through hundreds 


Damascus. ahead, 


mountains. 


I was aware 
just how far the British Mesopotamian 
had arrived the from 
Bagdad to Samarrah; but, even if we 
were lucky enough to find a guide who 
could 


of miles to Mesopotamia. 


army on way 


us into an eastward- 
moving caravan, it would be almost im- 
possible to make a detour around the 


Turkish army; and in any case 


smuggle 


» we should 
be dependent on the help of Kurds or 
Mesopotamian Arabs, who are much less 
estimable than the Arabs of Syria and 
Arabia. No, that plan was not feasible. 
I considered the suggestion of C 
that we should make our way to the 
coast, hiding in the daytime and walk- 
ing only at nights; and then, arrived at 
Acre or Tyre, or some such seaport, 
a sailing-boat and make 
for Cyprus or Jaffa. For this plan, also, 
the difficulties would be many and seri- 
ous. 


commandeer 


To prevent espionage and deser- 
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tion the Turks had laid all Syrian 
fishing-craft on the beaches, with holes 
knocked in their sides, so that they might 
not be floated. This I had noticed at 
Haifa, when taken there for a day’s 
outing by German aviators. To be sure, 
a certain number of boats were kept for 
officers and 
but these would be well guarded, and, 
even if we managed to steal one of them, 
it would have to be towed into deep 


officials to go fishing in, 


water by swimmers, which was scarcely 
practicable in the darkness. 
a walk to the coast from Damascus must 
nights. <A would 
be essential, as otherwise we could not 


In any case, 


cover many gvuide 
buy bread on the journey, since none of 
us spoke Arabic. And a guide would cost 
a deal of money, of which we had little. 

My scheme of getting into touch with 
the secret caravans by means of which 


Arabs 


southward, from 


and Armenians were slipping 
Damascus to Akaba, 
still seemed the best. But here, again, 
money would be needed, besides a reli- 
able intermediary. might 
letter to the 
Spanish consul, who had charge of Brit- 
As for an 


intermediary, we should have to trust 


Money we 
obtain by smuggling a 
ish interests in Damascus. 
the gods to give us one from among the 
guards. Whatever we did would have to 
be done quickly, for we should not be 
long in Damascus. By the time I had 
this tired 
enough to fall asleep despite the bugs. 

toilet included a cere- 
mony that every prisoner in Turkey 
found it 


reached conclusion I was 


The morning 


necessary to perform after 


traveling on the railway—a careful hunt 
for lice in our clothes. The search was 
very productive, and led to talk of the 
plague of typhus which was being spread 
all over Turkey by these vermin. 

For the rest of the morning all that 
happened was a short 


visit from the 


commandant. By now, having eaten 
nothing for twenty-four hours, we were 
irritable with hunger. I made known 
this fact to the commandant, who prom- 
ised should feed at midday. 


With him came a little interpreter, with 


that we 
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bent shoulders, a greasy face, and a fan- 
tastically long nose. Here, I thought, is 
I asked him 
During the afternoon 
he entered softly and announced: 


a possible intermediary. 
to return later. 


“T am George, interpreter of English 
I am friend of English, honest to God.” 

George was a native of Beirut, half 
Syrian, part Greek, part Jew, and wholly 
scoundrel. I will not mention his family 
name, in Case this should be read by some 
Syrian who knows him; and [ bear the 
little brute no malice. Were I 
fiction I call George a 
Phenician, which is an impressive term, 
but means nothing; but as he really 
happened I can only describe him as a 
Levantine mongrel. Some time or other 
in his checkered life he spent three 
months in America, where he learned to 


writing 


should Syro- 


say “Honest to God” quite well, and to 
speak a queer jargon of English quite 
badly. By reason of this accomplishment 
he became interpreter of English at 
Baranki barracks. However, since he 
spoke French much better than he tried 
to speak English, conversation with him 
was possible. He had the 
habit of using mon cher in every other 
sentence when talking French; and this 
he applied to his English by saying ** my 
dear” M.., 
who could speak no French, asked him 
to smuggle a letter to the Spanish consul. 

“My dear,” he replied, “I take it with 
My officer shall not 


the letter, I guess.” 


Levantine 


on the least provocation. 


lots of happiness. 
know 

The Spanish consul replied by return, 
and next day we were each presented 
with twenty Turkish pounds—about 
sixty dollars at the then rate of exchange. 
This rather annoyed the Turkish com- 
mandant, who had himself given each of 
us seven Turkish pounds, being our firs! 
month’s pay as captive officers. 

With four hundred dollars between us 
we were now in a much better position 
to prepare a scheme of escape. I decided 


to plumb the depths of George’s “I am 


friend of English, honest to God.” We 
should have to take him with us, if pos- 
If we left him behind he would 


sible. 
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he suspected, and the Turks 
righten him into betraying us. An op- 
vortunity that evening. 
George had been telling of the starvation 

Damascus, of the death from destitu- 
m of forty percent. of the Lebanon 
ypulation, of the hangings without 
ul, of the general discontent all over 
ria, of 


might 


came same 


the terrible conditions of his 


n imprisonment for sixty days be- 
use he had been suspected of spying 
the King of the Hedjaz. 

“Wouldn't said M., “‘to 


away from this nightmare of a life 


you like,” 


15] . i 
ike | rea pt: 


1 in a peaceful country 
‘Il guess yes, m) dear,” said George. 
But 1 wish to quit the 
ong English.” 

‘Well,’ said C., “I could find you a 
mfortable job in Australia.” 

‘Very obliged. Itake youraddress and 
ite when the war shall be finished.” 


East and live 


‘That’s no good. None of us may be 
e when the war’s over. How would 

ou like to take the job now?” 

“What can you desire to say, my 
There was an awkward pause. We 
ere shy of carrying the matter farther, 
chance-met Levantines, like politi- 
ns, do not as a rule inspire confi- 

dence. Yet it had to be done. 

nued the 


( weird 


I con- 
French, 


bad 


conversation in 
English 
edium for the discussion of secrets. 
“_ @ promised, 


reorge’s being a 
“you help us to 
ape and come with us, we will give 
1 not only money, but a job for life 
\ustralia.”’ 
George's face whitened suddenly, and 
r the rest of that evening his hands 
ook with excitement. 
nothing I 
n cher,” he said, “as to escape to the 
British. But it is very difficult and 
would need much money. Afso I have 
so little courage.” 


“There is wish so much, 


He went into the 


corridor to see if 
the guard showed suspicions. But the 
sentry—a black Sudanese—was sitting 
on the floor, gazing at and thinking of 
nothing, after his usual stupid fashion. 


NIGHTS 


AND FLIGHTS 


“ 
Or 
_— 


George returned, and for half an hour we 
discussed and rediscussed possibilities. 
He pronounced the scheme of walking 
to the coast in a series of night marches, 
and then stealing a boat, to be impos- 
sible. The idea of joining a caravan to 
Akaba he judged more hopeful, but that 
would mean hiding in Damascus until 
the next party was ready to start; and 
hiding in Damascus would be not only 
highly dangerous, but highly expensive. 
Anyhow, the Armenians who organized 
the secret caravans must be shy of add- 
ing immensely to their risks by taking 
British officers; and if they did take such 
risks they would expect to receive more 
Also, 


into 


ready money than we possessed. 
it would be very difficult to get 
touch with them. 

George was silent for several moments, 
then announced that he would try to 
find an Arab, from among his acquaint- 
ances, who would lead us to Deraa, and 
thence through the the 
Dead Sea regions. For this also, he 
pointed out, money would be necessary 
We could only 
change our paper notes at the rate of 
four and a half paper pounds for one in 
gold; and the sum obtained by this 
means would be too little. 

“Bet.” i pointed out, “if we go south 
below the Dead Sea, to the country 
occupied by ‘the Hedjaz army, we can 
get gold enough. Haven’t you heard of 
the treasure at ‘X,’ 
emir, 


mountains to 


and gold, not paper. 


of a certain Arab 
of certain British officers?” 

** Mon cher, I have heard a lot of this 
treasure, many of the 
But perhaps I 
shall not be able to convince my Arab 
friend that you could obtain gold from it.” 

I gave George arguments enough to 
convince his Arab friend, and made him 
swear by his professed Christianity that 
he would keep secret our conversation. 
Soon afterward he left us, still trembling 
with excitement. 

Thrilled by renewed hope, I looked out 
of the window into the Eastern evening, 
and speculated on what 
chance might do for us. 


and so have 


Bedouins around here. 


the god of 
To be effective 
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he would have to do a lot. There was, 
for example, the Austrian sentry whom 
I could see below, leaning against a 
motor-lorry. If he were active on what- 
ever night we fixed for our escape, how 
could we climb down to the ground un- 
The window itself offered no 
difficulties, for it 
and on the first floor, so that a few bed- 


obser ed? 


was above the street 


clothes tied together would suffice to 
Then, 
while I was still watching the sentry, a 
different god intervened. A hooded girl 
sidled up to him. After looking round 
that nobody was watching, he 
crossed the road and disappeared with 
to the left of the 
An omen, I thought. If, on 
escape-night, chance spirited away ob- 


lower a man out of the barracks. 


to see 


her into the meadow 


camp. 


stacles as easily as that, all would be 
well. 

Meanwhile the flat, gray houses whi- 
tened in the light of the young moon, and 
the river Pharpar radiated soft shim- 
merings. In this respect, also, chance 


should favor us. From seven to ten 


days later, when we hoped to leave, the 
until after 
night, so that darkness would help us to 


moon would not rise mid- 


slip from the barracks, and moonlight 
would help us as we moved across open 


Just then 


were chased away by 


country. my meditations 
a fantastic, far- 
away sound. Somewhere in the maze of 


streets a wheezy barrel-organ was play- 


ing—and playing “Funiculi funicula”’! 
How a barrel-organ found itself in 


Damascus, and in war-time Damascus, 
{ did not try All I knew or 
wanted to that across the 
night air floated the 
lively tune: and if you are away from 


to guess. 
know was 
warm, sensitive 
Europe and old enough to remember the 
ditty, take it that 
nothing will bring you to the back streets 


famous from me 
of London, of Paris, of Naples as quickly 
as a barrel-organ playing “Funieculi fu- 
nicula.”” Memories of ribald versions of 
matter of 
course, and with them memories of the 
For long after 
the barrel-organ had become silent, and 


the song’s words came as a 


good day Ss they stood for. 
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only the moonlight and the stillness re- 
mained, I was back in England. 

Late next morning George burst into 
the room with a beaming face and a 
palpable desire for news-telling. 

“T have 


found a Druse who will guide you. H: 


“Mon cher,” he said to me, 


knows about the gold, and, although not 
quite sure, he thinks he can trust you, 
as British officers, to see that he gets 
paid. He demands two hundred pounds 
in gold when you reach ‘X,’ and fifty 
pounds in paper now, for the hire of 
horses.” 

[ was overjoyed at this new prospect 
but when I had 
translated George’s French for the bene 
fit of the Australians, M. 
caution. 

“TI don’t like the sound of that fifty 
“Tell him we 
won't pay anything till we're outside 
Damascus and have the horses.” 


of a road to liberty; 


counseled 


pounds down,” he said. 


We decided that unless we conformed 
to the Oriental custom of always beating 
down an adversary in a bargain the 
Arab would think we could be black- 
mailed for any amount of money. He 
might even regard too ready an ac 
ceptance of his terms as evidence that 
we did not mean to pay on arrival at 
“X." Finally we told George to place 
the following terms before the Druse 
one hundred pounds in gold on arrival, 
and fifty pounds paper when we were on 
horseback and from Damascus. 
For the present, nothing. 
himself, he should receive fifty English 


away 
As for George 


pounds when we reached safety, and his 
job in Australia. 

Next day George returned from the 
bazaar with the reply that the Druse 
would be satisfied with one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds in gold at “X,” and 
had agreed to leave the question of ready 
money for the horses until we were out 


of Damascus. He demanded another 


twenty pounds paper, however, for the 
man who was to bring back the horses 
after we had ridden to the mountains 
at Deraa. 
the withdrawal of the demand for money 


To these terms we agreed, as 














advance evidenced the genuine inten- 
ons of the Arab. 

“The Druse desires to remark you,” 
said English. 
‘To-morrow an officer will lead you to 
public baths in the city. When I say to 
pay attention, observe an Arab who will 


George, breaking into 


earry a yellow burnous and robe:”’ 

{nd so it happened. We had our 
bath, and, escorted by a Greek doctor 
in the Turkish army, with several guards 
and George the Inevitable, we walked 
threugh the hot streets toward the 
hazaar. 

“Honest to God!” said George, sud- 
denly, for it had been agreed that this 
phrase should signal the presence of the 
Druse. 

[ searched the crowd of Arabs gath- 
ered in the road at the corner of a nar- 
turning, and had no difficulty in 
picking out, right in the foreground, a 
tall, 
robe and yellow head-dress. 


row 


fierce-mustached man with yellow 
One hand 
rested on the bone butt of a long pistol, 
the 
other he fingered the two rings round his 


tuck through his sash, and with 


burnous. He looked at us long and in- 
tently, especially at H., with his six feet 
four inches of magnificent physique; 
then backed into the growing crowd and 
a sappeared.! 

“Don’t look to behind you, my dear,” 
said George, whose inability to conirol 
himself had again blanched his face, “or 
my officer will observe.” 

That walk to and from the big ham- 

am (Turkish bath) in 
Damascus is perhaps the most vivid of 
my memories of the city. Wherever we 
passed, a mass of Arabs, Syrians, and 
nondescripts surged around us, until the 
road was blocked and our guards had to 
clear the way forcibly. Bargaining at 


1 


he stalls was suspended as we moved 


the center of 


} 


Months afterward, after I had escaped from 
istantinople and was back in Damascus, I dis- 
ered that the street at the corner of which we 
had seen the Druse was none other than that which 
is presumed to be The Street called Straight,” 
whither one Ananias was sent to find St. Paul, 
stricken blind by his vision on the road to Damas- 
cus 
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the long, covered-in bazaar, 
with its carpets and prayer-rugs, its 
blood-sausages, its necklaces in amber, 
turquoise, and jade, its beautiful silks 
and tawdry cottons, its copper-work, its 
old swords and pistols, and its dirty, 
second-hand clothes—all laid out hap- 
hazard for inspection. 


through 


Once, when we 
entered a shop, the crowd that collected 
before it was so large that the guards 
took us outside by a back door. 

Yet one sensed that this interest was 
for the most part friendly. The Arabs 
expected the British army sooner or 
later, and wanted the British army. 
Meanwhile they were anxious to see 
what manner of men were the British 
officers. We were not a very impressive 
heads and our 
What saved us, 
from the point of view of display, was the 
tall, upright figure and striking features 
of H., at whom every one gazed in open 
admiration. 

As we passed through the gardens on 
the way home an imam, from the ground 


group, with our bare 


much-creased uniforms. 


below his mosque, was chanting some- 
thing to a small gathering. On investi- 
gation we found a large map of Gallipoli 
and the Dardanelles, marked out in the 
soil fronting the mosque, with hills and 
and and 
shown on it. The imam was telling the 
Faithful just how the unbelievers had 
been driven off the peninsula by the 
invincible Turkish army. This he did 
each afternoon, we were assured. 


trenches guns battle-ships 


Everywhere was evidence of destitu- 
and The 
streets were utterly filthy, as if they had 
not been cleaned for months or years; 


tion, starvation, squalor. 


which, indeed, was probably the case. 
Disused tram-lines reared up twoorthree 
feet above the worn road, so that camels, 


donkeys, and pedestrians constantly 
tripped over them. Along the principal 
streets one had to turn aside,. every 


dozen yards or so, to avoid enormous 
holes. Half-crumbled walls, huts, and 
houses were everywhere apparent. The 
magnificent old mosque which is one of 
the beauties of Damascus was decaying 
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into decrepitude, without any attempt 
at support or restoration. 

As for the population, most were in 
rags, very few had boots, about one-half 
wore sandals, and the remainder went 
about barefooted. Yet even the desti- 
tute Arabs were more attractive than the 
well-to-do Levantines with their frock- 
coats and brown boots and straw hats. 
All the poorer Arabs and Syrians looked 
half starved, and we must have passed 
hundreds of gaunt beggars—men, wom- 
en, and Worst of all 
the little huddled 


walls and doorways. 


children. were 


the 
Ribs and bones 


babies against 


through their wasted bodies, 
which were indescribably thin except 
where the stomach, swollen out by the 
moistened grain which had been their 
only sustenance, seemed abnormally fat 


showed 


by contrast. So weak were they that 
they could scarcely cry their hunger or 


Arab 


verge of 


hold out a hand in supplication. 
mothers, themselves on the 
starvation, had left them, in the vain 
hope that Allah would provide. And 
neither Allah nor anybody else took the 
least notice, until they were dead. The 
police then removed their small bodies for 
burial; and more starving mothers left 
more starving babies by the roadside. 
The Greek doctor told-me that forty 
such babies died in Damascus each day. 

The next few days were buoyant with 
expectancy. We collected raisins and 
other foodstuffs, while went 
backward and forward into the city to 
communicate with the Druse. We now 
hoped to leave the barracks without 
especial difficulty. The Austrian sentry 
below, we discovered, remained inside 
the doorway after midnight, so that it 
would be possible to slip down from the 
window without being seen or heard by 
him. One night we half hitched our 
blankets together as a test, 


George 


and found 
that they would be fully strong enough 
to bear even the weight of H., if tied to 
an iron bedpost. 

A more difficult problem was that of 
the guard outside our room. There were 
three blacks who performed this sentry 
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duty in turn, two 


Senegalese 


Sudanese and on 
Sambo, Jumbo, and Hobo, 
as we called them. Jumbo and Hob 
were intensely stupid and lazy. Th« 

spent their night watches in dozing o1 
the floor of the corridor. Our door wa 
closed each night, so that condition 
would be ideal if either of them were o 
guard on escape-evening. Sambo wa 
more alert. He had been a postal mes 
senger at Khartoum, and as such spoky 
a certain amount of English. Whe: 
Turkey entered the war, he told us, bh 
had been traveling to Mecca for a pil 
grimage, and the Turks conscripted him 
Twice he had been in prison—once be 
cause he attempted to desert and once 
because an Arab prisoner whom he was 
guarding escaped. Apparently he had 
from this latter 
never dozed 


learned a lesson mis 


fortune, for he when o1 
sentry duty. Obviously, if he were out 
side our door on the evening, we should 
have to find some means of dealing with 
him. We sent George to buy chloro 
but he with the 


that none could be found in Damascus 


form, returned news 
Thereupon we made a gag with a piece 
of cloth and a chunk of rubber, to be 
used on Sambo if necessary. 

Then, with these preliminary arrange- 
ments settled, they tumbled down like 
a house of cards. We were moved to a 
room on the north side of the building, 
so that a number of arrested Turkish 
officers might be put into our larger 
apartment. Our first thought, on enter- 
ing the new quarters, was for the win- 
dow. Ten thousand curses! It looked 
on to an open courtyard. Two sentries 
promenaded the yard, which was sur- 
rounded by a brick wall. 

**My dear,” said George when he next 
visited us, “the business is lost. It is by 
all means impossible to leave this win- 
dow without observation from Turks.” 

For the Australians and |] 
sought a way out of the new difficulty, 
and sought vainly, for it was George 
whose cunning rescued our plan from 
the blind alley. He would leave his rifle 


hours 


at the top of the back stairway, he said, 


















then come to our room and usherus along 
the corridor, after telling the black guard 
that 
room (as often happened in the evening). 


he was taking us to an officer’s 


Next he would recover his rifle, slip down 
the stairway to the Austrian section of 
the barracks and, with bayonet fixed, 
lead us out of the side door guarded by 
an Austrian sentry. The advantage of 


the Austrian door was that the sentry, 


seeing a Turkish soldier walking out 
with prisoners, would think he was tak- 
ing them to the railway station, or not 


think about the matter at all; whereas 
the the 


would have recognized George and known 


Turkish guard at main door 
thatsomething was wrong. George could 
not take more than three of us, as a larger 
number with only one guard must make 
He re- 


fused point-blank to return to the bar- 


even the Austrian suspicious. 


racks and repeat the performance so that 
four of us might go. C. could not come, 
for personal reasons that would not al- 
low him to let his fate remain unknown 
for several months. The party, however, 
With a pack of 

settled the delicate problem 
oO Wilo 


behind. M. 
] 


lowest, to his bitter disappointment and 


was still one too many. 
cards we 


t } cut 


was to stay 
my regret, for he was very plucky and 
resourceful. 

Once more with a definite plan in 
and apparently a better one than 
the last—H., R., and I fixed a date for 
the escape. Having calculated the times 


VIEW 


of the rising and setting of the moon, 
and communicated with the Druse, we 
chose the third evening from the day 
of our removal to the new room. 
Meanwhile we had been treated by no 
A few nights of irritation 
accustomed us to the plague of bugs, 


means badly. 


and constant searching and washing kept 
our clothes fairly free from more repul- 
sive vermin. For the rest, we passed the 
days with poker, bridge, and perfecting 
our plans. We could not grumble at 
the food, for we messed with the Turkish 
officers, who, while not feeding as well 
as German privates, never actually went 
hungry. Indeed, we met with much kind- 
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ness and consideration at Damascus. In 
every prison camp of Turkey the officers 
and guards took their cue from the com- 
mandant. If, as at Afion-kara-Hissar 
during the reign of one Muslim Bey, the 
commandant were a murderer, a thief, 
and a degenerate, unspeakable outrages 
If, as at Baranki bar- 
racks, Damascus, in the days of Mah- 
moud Ali Bey, the commandant were 


were committed. 


good-natured, conditions were passable. 

Some of the Turks, in fact, wanted 
to be too friendly. 
invited us into room 
evening, and with friends 
sitting around and George acting as in- 


The deputy-com- 
mandant his 
one his 
terpreter, asked for an exposition of 
England’s reasons for taking part in the 
war. For two hours I delivered myself 
of anti-German propaganda, though I 
could tell what foree remained in 
arguments after they had passed 
through the filter of George’s curious 
Meanwhile the deputy- 
looked at his finger-nails 
and occasionally smiled. 


not 
my 


translation. 

commandant 
He was non- 
committal in expressing his own views; 
but afterward, when coffee was handed 


round, he declared that the talk had 
been of the greatest interest. This same 
officer drove us one afternoon to the 


beautiful spot, on a high slope outside 
the city, where the sources of the seven 
rivers are gathered within a space of 
fifty yards. In the scorching heat we 
undressed and bathed in the river Abana. 

We had ample evidence of the wide- 
spread hatred of the Germans through- 
out Syria, both among civilians and sol- 
diers. ‘Turkish soldiers expressed the 
greatest dislike and envy of the Ger- 
mans, and German soldiers expressed 
the contempt for the Turks. 
As for the Arab officers, they were whole- 
heartedly pro-British. Nahed Effendi 
Malek, the young Arab adjutant, often 
visited us, with his friend the quarter- 
master, when no 


greatest 


Turkish officers were 
The pair talked the most violent 
sedition. 


near. 
The quartermaster wanted to 
be with bis brother, a prisoner at Alexan- 
dria. The Turks knew this, and once, 
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when in prison for several weeks as a 
suspect, he had been freed only by a 
liberal distribution of baksheesh among 
the military authorities. Both he and 
Nahed were kept separate from their 
families, while the Turks levied black- 
mail by telling them that the lives of 
relatives or friends would pay forfeit for 
Like all officers of 
their race, they were now kept expressly 


any breach of loyalty. 


from the fighting front because so many 
Arabs had deserted to the British. 
This very barracks, declared Nahed, 
was full of imprisoned officers whose 
loyalty the Turks suspected. Un- 
less they could bribe their way to a 
release they might be shut up in one 
small room for months—unpaid, forgot- 
ten, and living on such food as their 
friends provided. Then, if their prayers 
and petitions brought about a trial, they 
would probably be acquitted and gra- 
ciously released; but neither reparation 
for the months of captivity nor military 
pay for the period of it would be given. 
Our own room had lately been occupied 
by a Turkish colonel who shot dead a 
fellow-officer. Assassination being a less 
serious crime than dislike of oppression, 
and the colonel having been an expert 
juggler with military supplies and funds 
(like so many Turkish colonels, who 
bought the command of their units as an 
investment in the colossal corporation of 
Military Graft, Unlimited), he delivered 
sealed envelops to various high officers 
and officials, and within a week was free. 
Nahed and his friend talked savagely 
of the hunger and misery that ravaged 
Syria, of the killing and imprisonment of 
Arab sheikhs, of their hopes of an inde- 
pendent Arab kingdom, of their galling 
helplessness against the Turks and Ger- 
mans until the British arrived. 
“But once let the British 
Deraa,”’ said Nahed Effendi, “and you 
will hear of such an uprising as Syria has 
never known”—a prediction that was 


reach 


to be fulfilled during General Allenby’s 
whirlwind advance. 

Sometimes, instead of confiding their 
wrongs and hatreds, they would chant 
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Arabian songs of love and war, or ord 
George to translate stories and epigram 
of Haroun-al-Rashid and other Arabia: 
notabilities. 
sentence of his own for the tale he shouk 


Once George substituted 


have retailed for our benefit: 

“My dear, I must go to the city to se: 
my friend. Soon it is too late and 1 
officer say no. Please think of some r 
quest I can perform for you.” 

M. laughed, as if in enjoyment at 


translated story, and H., turning t 
Nahed, said, “AKwets kateer” (“Ver 
good”’)—two of the very few Arabi 
words that he knew. A little later | 


asked for and received permission t 
send George to buy wine for us in the 
bazaar; and the mongrel interpreter 
with a “mille fois merci, mon cher,” 
shambled off to see the Druse. 

We realized that it would be ver 
unfortunate for little Nahed if we 
escaped; and we should be sorry to think 
of him in prison on our account. But it 
was obvious that, even if he would, he 
could not come with us, and we certain] 
dared not confide in him. 

As I lay half awake, early on the 
morning of May 15th, I was conscious 
that an exceptional day had dawned: 
but my drowsy faculties could not recall 
what it was that was imminent. Then 
the door opened, and with a clatter of 
mugs and a cry of the German word 
Milch, there entered the Syrian milk- 
man, with his tin pan slung over his 
shoulder. I was alert in an instant. 
Why, of course, we had reached escape- 
day, and we must buy a stock of biscuits 
for the journey from this dairyman 
whose privilege it was to make us pay 
five piastres for each glass of goat’s milk 
that he sold us for breakfast. But to- 
day. he had brought no _ biscuits 
and that was the first of a heartbreaking 
sequence of mischances. 

Throughout the day H., R., and I re- 
mained in a state of high tension. Yet 
my principal concern was for the lack 
of self-control shown by George, who 
walked about with shaking knees and 
unsteady hands and anxious face. 




















“For God's sake don’t show yourself 

like that to the Turkish officers!” said H. 
‘My dear, I am not brave, and fortune 

never visits me.”” His fear was pitiful. 

“Pray for it, then.” 

And George prayed, melodramatically 
and in all solemnity, “God, what is in 
heaven, take us quickly to Arab with 
horses.” 

The thermometer of hope quicksil- 
vered up and down every few minutes, 
throughout the pregnant hours of after- 
noon. For the ninety-ninth time I ex- 
amined the packets of raisins, the bread, 
and the water-bottles; for the hun- 
dredth time I reviewed the details of our 
plan. Between ten o’clock and midnight 
the Druse was to wait by the station, 
with long head-dresses that should be 
disguise enough for the moment, be- 
cause in the darkness a passer-by could 
only see us as silhouetted outlines. Soon 
after ten George was to take H., R., and 
me through the side door, according to 
plan, and lead us to the Druse. Then 
we would slip out of Damascus to the 
spot where another Arab was waiting 
with the horses. We must ride over the 
plain all night and hide the next day in 
a certain Druse village, where a hut had 
been prepared for us. We could buy 
arms in the village. We would travel 
without rest throughout the following 
night, and just before dawn reach the 
mountains outside Deraa, whence the 
second Arab was to take back the 
horses. Once in the mountains, an 
army could scarcely retrieve us. We 
should run more than a little danger 
from Arab nomads, but these might be 
friendly, and in any case the Druse 
would be our protector and mouthpiece 
among his fellows. For weeks we should 
be trekking over the mountains and 
desert east of the Turkish lines in the 
Jordan Valley, and the hardships would 
be very great. Eventually we should 
arrive among our allies of the Hedjaz. 
Having reached “X” and paid off the 
Druse, we could be taken on board one 
of the British war-ships in the Red Sea. 
We might well meet a raiding party of 
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the Emir Feisul’s Bedouins near Am- 
man, in which case safety would come 
much sooner and we could travel by 
aeroplane to the British army in Pales- 
tine. 

After dinner the signal officer invited 
us to his room forecoffee. Having no 
legitimate excuse for declining, we 
chafed under his small talk until nine 
o'clock. Then Nahed Effendi and the 
quartermaster visited us, and again we 
were forced to sit still and deliver, from 
time to time, in response to the transla- 
tions of George, a fretful ‘‘ Yes,”’ or 
“No,” or “Good,” or “Thank you.” 
Ten o'clock came and went, but two 
suggestions that we should retire to bed 
were brushed aside by the Arabs. By 
now the Druse would be waiting for us 
outside the railway station. Eleven 
o'clock arrived and still Nahed con- 
tinued to draw from his endless store of 
tales and similes. 

“My officer say,” announced George, 
‘an Arabian poet compare the breasts 
of a fellow’s beloved to— Please, my 
dear, say you must go to bed. I shake 
and feel 1 must give up. Soon it is too 
late to leave, honest to God.” 


. 


Ourselves almost desperate with an- 
noyance, we performed a series of life- 
like yawns and declared ourselves to be 
very tired. Thereupon, to my great 
relief, the Arab officers withdrew, with 
George in attendance. 1 followed to the 
doorway, and spoke to George when the 
officers had entered their own room. 

“In three minutes you must come 
back.” 

“] will try, but I have so little cour- 
age.” 

“Think of Australia and of the 
money.” 

**Mon cher, I have thought of them 
all day, but my heart says, ‘Boum! 
Boum!’ and a voice tells to me ‘ Quittez 
ca!’ But I will come back.” 

He did not come back. Before George 
had left me evil chance sent the deputy- 
commandant—a Turk—along the pas- 
sage for one of his rare visits of inspec- 
tion. While he was looking at us 
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George’s overwrought 
broke down. a ee!” he 
groaned, and grabbed instinctively at 
my Shaking 


ered his head and waited. 


nerves snapped 
and he 

arm. visibly, he low- 
I backed into 
the doorway, while the deputy-com- 
mandant took George to Nahed’s room. 

What followed we could deduce from 
the that swept the corridor. 
George was bullied into a complete be- 
trayal. We heard furious talk, shouted 
orders, and the unmistakable sound of 
blows with the bare hand. Nahed ran 
to our room and counted us feverishly. 
Then came the corporal of the guard, 
puzzled and Finally, six 
Turkish soldiers replaced Jumbo outside 
the door, which Nahed locked from the 
outside. 

Disgusted with disgusted 
with ourselves, and, above all, disgusted 
with fate, R. and 1 paced up and down, 
or lay sleepless on the bedstead, through 
hours of utter despair. H., the only one 
of us to make a show of indifference, 
took a pack of cards and played patience 
on his bed, and said not a word. 

The door remained locked until the 
following midday, when the comman- 
dant arrived with Nahed and George, 
both of whom showed reluctance to enter. 

“My officer knows,” declared George, 
witheyesaverted. ‘‘ Youaretocollect the 
clothes and go torailway. They send you 
to Aleppo, I guess.” I noticed that one 
of his eyes was discolored and swollen. 

The commandant searched our kits 
very carefully, but confiscated nothing. 
Next he demanded why we had wanted 
to escape and who had been helping us 


houses 


scowling 


( 1E¢ rge, 


Tell him we refuse to say anything,” 
M. answered. And with that he had 
to be content. 

Surrounded by no less than twelve 
guards, we carried our few belongings to 
the railway station and entrucked for 
Aleppo. A Turkish officer, with the in- 
terpreter, stayed until the train left. 

All of us took to look at 
George: but I could sense his misery 
At length, 


care not 


and shamefaced discomfort. 
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for the first time since the betrayal, he 
showed sincerity with an agonized sen- 
tence in French, spoken from the steps 
of the truck: 

*“T am mad with sorrow. 
don.” 


I ask par- 


Obviously he hoped for and expected 
an answer. But nobody took the least 
lt was as if we had not heard. 

“My officer has beaten me and he will 
beat My face is big with 
hurts—see.”’ 


notice. 
me again. 
Still no reply. Then, as the Turkish 
officer called him down from the steps: 

“1 have so little courage. 1 ask par- 
don.” 

The appeal went home and I half 
turned my head. But the bitterness of 
betrayal was too great; and, thinking 
that a few beatings were not punishment 
enough, I could offer no comfort 
continued to ignore him. 


and 


As the train chugged across Syria 
we wondered often what our own punish- 
ment would be. But still more often I 
called to mind a futile little figure with 
bent shoulders, a greasy face, a fan- 
tastically long nose, and an eye that 
was discolored and swollen, saying, with 
despair in his voice: “I have so little 
courage. I ask pardon.” And I regret- 
ted not having turned my head to look 
George in the face and answer him. 


Four months later I had escaped from 
Turkey and was back at Damascus, in 
the wake of General Allenby’s victorious 
army. The British Provost-Marshal, 
having heard my tale of The Flight that 
Failed, suggested that the interpreter who 
betrayed us might well be among the 
Syrians who were now at liberty in the 
city, after their release from Turkish 
military prisons. 

“Give me his name,” he said, “and 
I'll hand it to the Hedjaz people. They’ll 
be only too glad to dig the brute up and 
put him in quod.” 

But 1 thought of George’s last words 
on the railway platform, and lied: “I 
never knew his name.” 


To be continued. ) 
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N a recent ingenious and original vol- 

ume on some eminent figures of the 
Victorian period the author at the very 
outset says that the difficulty in writing 
the history of that time is that we know 
too much about it. 

*“Tenorance,”’ he goes on gravely to 
assure us, “is the first requisite of the 
historian — ignorance which simplifies 
and clarifies, which selects and omits 
with a placid perfection unattainable by 
the highest art.” 

These phrases are hastily borrowed to 
set at the head of this article, not so 
much because they shine more brightly 
than other epigrams with which the 
modern literary firmament is studded as 
because they seem to give courage to a 
celibate author about to put a rash pen 
to paper for a description of the Amer- 
ican child. 

The bachelor, unless employed in a 
medical capacity, knows almost nothing 
of the birth or extreme infancy of the 
personage in question. And even of 
that time when the child begins to prat- 
tle, and wit and wisdom cascade from 
its lips like pearls, the non-father is only 
en ill-accredited historian, unless, as Mr. 
Lytton Strachey says, ignorance be an 
equipment. It is singular how easy it 
is to forget stories about other people’s 
children. In these pages can be prom- 
ised none of those anecdotes of little 
Herbert or Eva which enrapture the 
parent and indeed lead him into an 
emotional morass from which he can 


never clearly see the whole race of chil- 
dren, the majority of which are inev- 
itably not his own. 

Here indeed has been made, almost 
before it was intended, the plea of the 
competence. 


writer’s Child-study—a 
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HARRISON 
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RHODES 


majestic term—-is nowadays a leading, 
perhaps the leading branch of American 
learning, and in investigating a great 
subject many desirable. 


Close observation, such as a parent can 


workers are 
give, of the individual specimen is indis- 
pensable. But a more disengaged eye 
will perhaps better trace, through the 
nation’s history, the rise of children to 
their present eminent position, and judge 
the processes by which they grasped 
power. ‘The disinterested celibate may 
also possibly best judge the tendencies 
in the opposite direction, toward the re- 
subjugation of the race of children, the 
ways in which they themselves are made 
victims of this new wide-spread science 
of child-culture. The American child is 
not merely a small individual, straight 
or curly haired, and agreeable or dis- 
He is a 
great and epic figure. On his small, un- 
conscious shoulders he bears the nation’s 
future; and as a cat may look at a queen 
so long as those anomalous figures deco- 
rate the world, so may a man who pre- 
sumably knows little enough about chil- 
dren still observe them, discreetly and 
from a respectful distance, and believe 
that his contribution to the knowledge 
of them has its small value. 

It might, too, be urged that a bach- 
elor, even in the forties, may conceivably 
like children. But doting parents find it 
so difficult to believe in even this re- 
strained and temperate affection that 
the point will not be unduly pressed. 

In the early days of the Republic the 
child, though produced freely, had no 
great vogue, if one may put it that way. 
Children were an almost invariable ac- 
companiment of marriage, and that they 
were generally liked there can be no 


agreeable as the case may be. 
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doubt Sut no 


great fuss about them. 


reas mable 


one made 


any They were 
sometimes, to quote the language of the 
period, limbs of Satan, and this, though 
it distressed, puzzled no one. The doc- 
trine of original sin still prevailed, and 
affectionate parents resi med themselves 
to beating the Evil One out of 
offspring “Spare the rod and spoil the 
child” maxim on the tenderest 
parental lips. Religion held out 
hope of retrieving these poor, small lost 


was a 


some 


The early volumes of the admira- 
ble Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature 
had an astonishing number of entries 
under the title Chil- 


dren.” There were, of course, the in- 


“Conversion of 


credible Sunday-school stories with pain- 
ful heroes and 
tender age of 


heroines, convinced at a 
but, on the whole, 
children appeared very little in litera- 
ture. Not 
and comparatively little about them. In 
they were, by the 
grace of God and the discipline of their 
elders, heard. A 


picture, every one must admit. 


sin, 
much was written for them 
their social aspect 


seen but not erlm 
And, 
though under this régime many an un- 
promising child turned into an admira- 
ble grown-up—yet as certainly many a 
little one of rare gifts and promise was 
crushed into hopelessness by its harsh- 
hess. 

The pendulum has swung as far the 
other way now. There was, of course, an 
intermediate period. Little Eva in Mrs. 
Stowe’s pages is of course a Sunday- 
school survival. but she was followed hy 
Pe k’s Bad Boy and the n those immor- 
tals, Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn. Even 
Henry James, who at first blush seems 
out of place in this galére, made Daisy 
Miller’s naughty little brother famous. 
And a tale called Helen’s Babies was, 
as late as the early ‘seventies of the last 

first 
best-selling successes. It was the bad 
child’s the era of 
terrible. Seenting no danger and pleased 


century, one of the phenomenal 


moment, the enfant 


with its new spirit of tolerance and hu- 
manity, the American public warmed 


The child, 


this monster in its bosom. 
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which had been 


an inferior, almost in- 
human creature, was now welcomed as 
an equal and a brother. No one saw in 
how few years it might become a superior 
and a master. 

Henry James, always oversensitized 
as to the child, felt 
something ominous about it. 
story of 


American early 
In some 
a Europeanized American re- 
turning home the hero hears in a hotel, 
and notes with fear, “the high, firm note 
of a child.””. And there is another hotel 
passage of equal significance which is 
worth transcribing: 


Then there are long corridors defended by 
gusts of hot air. Down the middle swoops a 
pale little girl on roller-skates. “Get out of 
my way!” She has 
hair and frills on her dress. 


tour of the vast hotel. 


she shrieks as she passes. 
rit bons on he r 


She makes the 


Is one mistaken in detecting here the 
creation of a Frankenstein? 

There are many possible reasons for 
the rise in the value of children. It is 
always conceivable that it may be ex- 
plained on purely economic grounds. As 
families children, now 
more rarely produced, come to have a 
scarcity price put on them in the market- 
place of sentiment. 


LTOW smaller, 


with 
one another in finding expression for 
their worth. A poet and essayist who is 
even more widely read here than in her 
native England drove the point home 
when she asserted that, rather than that 
one child should ever die of hydrophobia, 
she would exterminate all the millions 
of dogs, pet and otherwise, of the world! 
Is it to be wondered that it became in- 
creasingly difficult to discipline a race so 
well thought of? 

An English the middle 


eighties notes with grave consternation 


We now vie 


visitor in 


the difficulty American parents have in 
keeping children from swearing and from 
calling their parents by their given 
It would be hard to say to-day 
just how general swearing has become 


hames. 


among our best children, but in any case 
we may be sure that if they swear it is 
considered part of their charm as it is of 
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parrots. As for calling father “ Arthur” 
or “ Woopsy,” that goes without saying. 
And old gentlemen who in the early 
nineteenth century would have belched 
fire had they been addressed as anything 
but “Sir” will now fawn upon children, 
pleading with them to be called * Cousin 
Howard” or ““Scootums.” Anything as 
formal as the old modes of address seems 
rigid and chilling, and likely to lose to 
their elders that approbation by children 
which is now so essential to any self- 
respect. 

The advance of the child was gradual 
and insidious. As no one realized the 
momentous nature of the change, no one 
noted it. 


signs which should have warned. 


Of course there were outward 
Chil- 
dren’s dress, for example, which had 
heen extremely ugly, became pretty and 
The Kate 
books which came with the “art revival” 
of the ’eighties, made children’s clothes 
delightful and children themselves ador- 
able. 


began to send its styles. Small dashing 


picturesque. Greenaway 


The effete continent of Europe 


sailors began to appear, and ravishing 
little girls with 
knees. It was the beginning of the end. 

Books children, 
and, more dangerous, about children for 


short socks and bare 


about children for 
grown-ups, began to appear. Perhaps it 
was Little Lord Fauntleroy who started 
it. But there was, too, that enchanting 
volume, The Golden Age. The 
plaved its part, too, Child actresses and 
actors became an important feature of 
theatrical life; their voices 
still occasionally be detected, 
though they have grown and now assume 
maturer roles. 


stage 


bleating 
may 


Societies for the protec- 
tion of children intervened. But the 
public would not be balked. Dwarfs 
were discovered who assumed infantile 
roles; twice on matinée 
davs they even assumed the parts of the 
unborn children in The Blue Bird. Once 
vou begin to see that a little child may 
lead you, you are its hopeless and in- 
fatuated slave. You are, as to the young 
of the race, on the way to being a con- 
firmed Barrieite or a Maeterlinckian. 
Vou. CXX*XIX N 831 t 


closely shaven 
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childhood 
anew. In the country where his children 
play the same dew sparkles that lay like 
diamonds on the grass at the world’s 
dawn. There is no witchery like his, no 
such tenderness, no such foolish, lovely 


Barrie has made us see 


We break our hearts for some 
lost, half-forgotten Arcadia. We hear 
the bells that ring in some happy city 
where all saints and angels and little 
children that have died now are. And 
this poor world, as we listen to him, 
would be, so it seems, like Paradise it- 
self, half laughter and half tears, if we 
could only rightly value its youngest and 
fairest inhabitants. 

Maeterlinck, speaking another lan- 
guage for another civilization, does not, 
perhaps, ever come so intimately near to 
us. But he would lead us even closer to 
the mysteries. 


j kes. 


In his dim regions, lit 
by lovely unearthly lights, little chil- 
dren, all blond and shimmering, wait to 
be born. And he would have us vaguely 
apprehend the process by which each 
small seeks out the 
mother who shall in divine tenderness 
love it. 


wandering soul 


If these two writers only are men- 
tioned of a whole school, it is because 
they are the high priests. There is in- 
deed something of the quality of a new 
religion in the modern exaltation of the 
child. Once, when men felt the need of 
something gentler and more merciful, 
there grew up in the Church the cult of 
the Mother of God. To-day, does not 
the child, sitting on his mother’s knee, 
smile more engagingly, and seem to hint 
persuasively that in his innocence is 
the salvation of the world? 

Sympathy and liking are duly and 
sincerely recorded here for anything that 
can make the world more sensible of the 
fragile, evanescent beauty of childhood. 
Yet we have a right to examine even new 
how their tenets are to 
affect our daily lives. If children are 
human at all it may be dangerous to 
burn so much incense before them, dan- 
gerous alike to them and to those who 
swing the censers. 


religions and see 
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Children were once thought well of 
chiefly because they would grow up to 
be men and women; nowadays men and 
women are valued mostly because they 
were once children. Growing up is only 
falling from a once proud estate. Chil- 
dren come to us trailing clouds of glory, 
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and gifted, too—this is the curious point 

with some antique instinctive wisdom 
more cosmic than ours, more directly 
drawn from the hidden divine fountains 
of the universe. To adepts of the new 
cult a child at the breakfast-table con- 
suming its cereal nourishment sits oracu- 
larly like the Delphic priestess. A gen- 
tleman national affairs 
took his blameless little 


prominent in 


this view of 
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yellow-haired daughter and gravely put 
to her the problems which were distract- 
ing the world. 

“T believe so and so,”” he would some- 
“but Gracie and the chief 
justice of the Supreme Court think ’m 
wrong.” 


times say, 


That he often was wrong does not, 
somehow, to one heretical as to child- 
hood’s supreme wisdom, prove that 
Gracie was as often right. Of course the 
father’s moderation in allowing Gracie’s 
inspired words to prove the chief jus- 
tice rather than himself right must be 
praised; it is more often the other way 
round. A street preacher on a soap- 
box once shouted: 
“T say, and God agrees with me—” 
Some of the more rapturous child- 
worshipers seem a little like this. They 
say, and children agree with them; the 
coincidence being as sure proof of chil- 
dren’s wisdom as to the soap-box ex- 
horter it was of God’s. 

Under the influence of such sentiments 
education has of course been trans- 
formed. No one can doubt the harshness 
and too often the stupidity of the old 
school system, and no one can help wish- 
ing that the acquisition of knowledge 
might be a pleasure rather than a tor- 
ment. And yet the object of education 
is presumably still to educate, its power 
to amuse being supplementary wholly, 
and we must deal with the 
fact that children in 
schools do not 





our 
nowadays 
much care towork. If things 
do not suit them, they strike 


even New York has al- 
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ready seen this. From 
Bolshevik Russia comes 
almost ideal news to children. The 


scholars there establish the curriculum 
and dismiss at their pleasure unpopular 
teachers! They see to their own com- 
fort, too, not only by lengthening the 
recess-time, but by establishing well- 
equipped smoking-rooms for the upper 
classes! Of course this last provision may 
not seem much to the children of New 
York and New Jersey, who, according to 
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recent astonishing revelations, are accus- 
tomed to securing their supply of cocaine 
fresh each day from enterprising mer- 
chants who are at hand just outside the 
school gates at the closing-hour. But this 
is only a measure of what improvements 


we may expect when American 
children take the 
hand. 


schools in 


Even teachers sometimes, in 
moments of discouragement, 
admit that children don’t work 
as hard as they used to and 
don’t learn as much. Is it 
possible to trace a connection 
between these two facts? Is 
work really Will 
children, even under the most 
modern system, ever learn the 
multiplication table in 
ecstasy of joy? Foreign children 
seem to know more than their 
American 
grown-up 


necessa ry ? 


sheer 


Just as 
foreigners so often 
seem better educated than we 
ourselves are. Is the difficulty 
that we still make 
lessons a little irk- 
some, and do not 
trust enough to 
that innate excel- 
lence of the child, 
which would doubt- 
less, when the time 
came, 


confréres. 


him 
knowledge as if by 


give 


miracle? 
There is a sin- 
gularly pleasant 
which 
should be a great 
favorite with child- THE LUXUR) 


legend 


worshipers) con- 
cerning the off- 


spring of a distinguished American au- 
thority on painting. These children, so 
it is alleged, passed their early years 
by 


wholly art-free, unmolested 
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any 
knowledge of paintings and their value. 
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as 


TAKES 
AGE 


lovely miracle!—like 
they flew unerringly to the master- 
pieces there housed, and proclaimed 
their merit in choice English such as 
their own father might have used! 
This is the kind of a story every one 
would like to believe. It 
take some practical advantage of the 
child’s intrinsic superiority to the 


gin soil, and their parents confident that 
when the time came 

The time at last did come. When they 
were fourteen and twelve, respectively, 
the little boy and girl were, in accord- 
ance with their parents’ theories, sol- 


emnly taken to the Uffizi 
Gallery in Florence. There 
they were placed succes- 
sively in front of the 
masterpieces of the paint- 
er’s art while gently and 
lucidly, in simple words, it 
was explained to them why 
these were great and noble 
pictures. Their little 
minds, unsullied by art- 
knowledge, free from the 
, squint which the 
sight of bad paint- 
ee ing gives, were able 
. " ‘¢_\to understand at 
rv? 
I” once, to swallow 
art ata gulp. They 
returned home, where a 
hot bath, a wholesome 
supper, and a night’s 
sound rest invigorated 
them and prepared them 
for the morrow’s test. 
At about eleven in the 
morning they were taken 
to the Pitti Gallery and, 
were, loosed. And then—oh, 
homing doves 


seems to 


man, and to dispense with all annoy- 


Their ignorance was abysmal, consider- on at 


ing whose children they were. 


Yet their 
bodies were healthy and their minds vir- 


ing and expensive study. 

Unfortunately for the comfort of chil- 
dren, few parents have the perfect faith 
of these just noted. 


The education of 


children, though transformed, still goes 
terrific tension. But the 
now seems to be piled on the mothers 
rather than on the children. 


work 


The most 
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feeble-minded mother who is capable of 


bearing a child must now be thoroughly 
familiar with all its reflexes, complexes, 
and inhibitions. While she is washing 
the dishes she must prop up the latest 
volume on prenatal influences against 
the pan. She must swim out upon a 


vasty ocean of science and theory. She 
must search her soul to know whether 
breakfast contained a safe blending of 
proteins and vitamines, and she must be 
sure that the union suit of underwear 
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she has chosen for her darling puts no 
strain upon the dorsal muscles. With 
Freud in hand she must read her child’s 
dreams as did priests of old the entrails 
of the sacrifices, trying to discover 
whether the pain in the little one’s heel 
is there because his great-grandmother, 
in girlhood, dreamed of Achilles. 





CHILD 
IS ORACULAR LIKE A DELPHI PRIESTESS 


Such labors and such devotion imme- 
diately suggest that motherhood has 
now perhaps become a greater thing than 
childhood. May it be, after all, that the 
child’s chief value in our American life 
is that it brings into being the American 
mother? When youseein Washington the 
fine building which serves as Headquar- 
ters of the National Congress of Mothers, 
you realize how serious a matter it is to 
go into the profession of child-bearing. 

There is perhaps a good deal of mock 
heroics in all this talk of the mother 
sacrosanct—peasant women accustomed 
to plow a field the day after a child is 
born might well think it a confession of 
the frailness and cowardice of the mod- 
ern city-dwelling female. Yet it is well 
to read over occasionally the pages in 
which Theodore Roosevelt, never a 
puling sentimentalist, ennobles and dig- 
nifies motherhood. And no one can 
seriously quarrel with any Better Babies 
campaign. (The law and practice as to 
child labor in some parts of the country 
are crying for the attention of the merci- 
ful mothers of America.) Even Malthus, 
a much-maligned 
philosopher, did 
not preach race sui- 

2, cide—o nly fewer, 

and so better, chil- 

dren. Indeed, to 

hand a better world 

on to a better gen- 
eration is succinctly the 
great and holy duty of man- 
kind, and the most bemud- 
dled mother over her scien- 
tific yolumes, however 
comic she may be, is never 
quite a figure of fun. 

Nevertheless, it may 
be permissible to sound 
a warning. Scientific knowledge on the 
mother’s part must not be allowed to 
rub the remaining bloom from child- 
hood. The cabbage, even when it begins 
its career under a bell glass, and has 
its roots warmed with hot-water pipes 
within the soil, probably does not much 
mind being kept from sounding its na- 
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tive field- note wild. The incubator 
babies, too, at Coney Island or the 
county fair, do not concern themselves 
as yet with the romance and poetry of 
What a character the in- 
cubator baby, free from all sentimental 


their rearing. 


memories of parents, makes for Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw!) But most other modern 
children, though they be potentates, 
find life by no means all near-beer and 
skittles. They are pestered at every step 
by new theories learned in the child- 
study course for mothers. 

Once upon a time there was a very 
beautiful little girl with golden locks 
who lived like a princess with her very 
modern and scientific father and mother 
in a large house upon a little 
hill where many wild straw- Rnoos 
berries grew. A well-meaning CHASE 
but unscientific grown-up guest 
a wretched bachelor, of 
course) suggested one day, 
when he happened to be break- 
fasting alone with the little 
girl, whom he very much liked, 
that she and he should spend 
the morning blissfully gather- 
ing the sweet-perfumed little berries 
which they would eat at lunch with 
the thick cream which came from the 
nice cow in the barn. The lovely little 
girl said, ““No, thank you,” but her lip 
trembled. Then the foolish old bachelor 
again explained and urged his delightful 
plan, upon which the lovely little girl 
burst into tears and rushed from the 
table. The scientific mother a little 
later explained that by the doctor’s or- 
ders the lovely little girl had never in 
all her life been allowed to eat any un- 
cooked fruit! 

Now the doctor may have been right; 
indeed, an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States prohibiting the 
eating of raw fruit by minors may be 
urgently necessary. But we must learn 
somehow legitimately to include picking 
wild berries in the activities of childhood. 
It is humbly suggested that perhaps if 
the stewing of the fruit might have oc- 
curred on a brick stove which the child 
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had helped build, over leaves and twigs 
she herself had gathered, something of 
the old glamour of wild-strawberry ad- 
venture might have clung to it still, as 
the grown-up had remembered it from 
his own boyhood. 

Especially in reference to rural pleas- 
ures it is to be hoped that the children 
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THE INSTINCT OF MOTHERHOOD IS 
EARLY DEVELOPED 


of to-day may, when they are older, 
have some of the romantic memories 
that their elders now have. Perhaps it 
is only a trick of advancing age, but the 
swimming-hole in the brook seems to 
have a quality which no bathing estab- 
lishment with a pool and pergola and 
hot and cold showers can ever have. 
During last autumn’s war thrills one of 
the great metropolitan newspapers for 
days filled columns with letters from 
elderly contributors who debated about 
the corn-silk cigarettes of their youth, or 
those they made of the dried leaves of 
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the wild grape. It seems somehow as if 
the modern child’s country were too well 
equipped. 

Of course in the country nature study 
pursues the child. 
instructor at forces him to 
learn how to tell the wild-flower from 
the birds—the 
phrase is by now 
traditional. And 
one suspects “& . 
that, although 
they provide de- 
lightful Indian 


A parent or other 
his elbow 


and cowbo Vy 
suits, they even 
want him to 
learn from some 
handbook how to play the 
Sioux brave and from some 
recommended diagrams how 
to build a robber’s cave. But 


childhood and the country are 
an almost invincible combina- 
tion; it would be hard to ruin 
them. 

It is very pleasant to think 


of all the summer camps 
throughout the land where 
boys, and girls, 
too, both rich 
and poor, may 
learn something 
of woodcraft and 
simple living and 
open-air sleep- 
ing. Nothing r- 
can be more 
agreeable than oF, 
to see a com- <)> 
pany of Boy = && 1) 
Scouts starting 
off for a week- 

THE BOY 


end hike to the 
country, where 
they will camp, 
and catch and fry their own fish, and 
perhaps lie on beds of pine needles. On 


ZEST TO OLD 


the whole, perhaps the modern way is 
just as good. And many parts of the 


country have a moving-picture theater 
fairly accessible and a soda-water foun- 
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tain at hand, so that the most exacting 
child who is not content with the simple 
pleasures of field and stream may not 
lack its evening amusement. 

There is, however, quite seriously, the 
definite danger that all this psychic mode 
of educating may kill every little eccen- 
tricity, every little imaginative 
quality in a child which may be 
different from the standardized 
imagination for children as found 
in Barrie and Maeterlinck and 
recommended in the mothers’ 
handbooks, and so in the end 
produce a monotony of person- 
alities. It cannot be too pleasant 
child 
\ studied, especially when it comes 
' into the odd, de- 

licious, happy, sad 
d ays of adoles- 
cence —it is 


for a to be too closely 


not 
pleasant, when a 
fellow is embarked 
upon his first love- 
affair, to find 
mother at hand 
/ : with Chapter 
\ XIII of her favor- 
ite volume on 
child - psychology, 
demanding the 
most awkward 






and embarrassing 
an d 
studying her son 
as Fabre might an 
amorous insect 


Co mnfidences, 


under the micros- 
In the old 
days children 
were 


cope. 


sometimes 
very unhappy be- 


SCOUT MOVEMENT HAS GIVEN NEW 


cause ho one was 

trying to under- 

stand them; they 
must nowadays be sometimes unhappy 
because every one is trying to. Privacy, 
both of person and of thoughts, may be 
as much their right as ours. We must 
be careful how we fumble with their 
souls, 
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must, of 


Apprehensive 
course, remember that some of the sim- 
plicity and romance of their childhood 
has necessarily gone forever. No danger 
can now threaten a child equal to that 


grown-ups 


of the old high bicycle. No little boy 
to-day can make it the goal of his ambi- 
tion the 
tracks in Main Street; there will soon be 


to drive the horse-car down 


children who have never seen a horse. 
These same nervous people may also 
safely count on the resistance, conscious 
and unconscious, of the American child 
itself. It is amazing how racy of the 
soil that person is. He reverts to type as 
do the lower animals or garden flowers. 
Train him with foreign masters or gov- 
ernesses as you like, he has moments 
His speech is an 
example. He may for a few of the ten- 
derer years, if he is carefully isolated, 
be master of the low, well-modulated 
tones of England. But the moment he 
goes to school his speech gains at once 
the tang of the streets, or of the gutter 
if you wish to be emphat- 
ic. His nasal tones cut 
the circumambient air and 
his R’s rasp. 
thing stronger than him- 
self, some germ that floats 
everywhere. Later, at col- 


when he snaps back. 


It is some- 


oe 


\ 


lege or after, he may dis- 
cipline his tongue into the 
best 


pleasant 


manner of our own 

American lan- 
But he must have 
his linguistic 
oats on the Bowery. 


~ 


guage. 
sown wild 

The American child resists manners, 
too,. and sometimes even growing up 
does not alter this frame of mind. Here 
in America little boys shake hands and 
little girls courtesy very much in the way 
And no 


\merican child will, of its own volition, 


of animals trained by fear. 


or, “How 

Foreign 
children seem by comparison unnatural 
And the 
Latin languages, elegant and concise, 
give children speaking them an exag- 


“Good morning,” 


ever Say, 


d’ye do?” to any grown-up. 


little monsters of courtesy. 


AMERICAN 
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gerated appearance of poise and polish. 
undue amount of clamor 
and shouting in a uniformed line of 
Venetian school-boys on their way to 
church, and a child of perhaps ten spoke 


There was an 


up. 


“ 


La calma, signori!” he urged, with 
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mock seriousness. “‘Calmness, gentle- 
men!” 

An acid little girl of six, on the tram- 
car at Rome with her nurse, passed by a 
building where huge posters advertised 
an exhibition of modern painting. 


“That 


wouldn’t interest me,” re- 
marked nurse. 
“It interests others,” answered the 


little girl, coldly. 

Perhaps we may be glad that our chil- 
dren are more natural. There is a kind 
of wildness still in the American soil. 
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And children, who are born conserva- 
tives, have a deep-seated love for what 
is indigenous. They are the custodians of 
the American note. A little ten-year-old 
boy at our most fashionable seaside re- 
sort comes to mind. 
He Was one of those 
millionaire babies, 
fabled the 


day supplements, 


in Sun- 

reared in luxury, domiciled 
And when the 
Fourth of July came there 


in palaces. 
terrific from 
he 


ous) because the one thing 


Was a scene 


which emerged victori- 
he insisted on doing was to 


sell a pale, watery lemonade 


for a cent a glass from a 
small stand which he was 


going to erect outside the 


great gates of his 
father’s place on 
Bellevue Avenue! 
Within him deep 


called to deep; by 
instinct he knew 
that he could not 
rightly grow up as 
an American unless he had 
at least once performed all 
the rights of 
American boyhood, as poor 


tradii ional 


boys and country boys and 
slum boys were everywhere 
performing them. 
Has the statement 
too long delayed that Amer- 
ican children are the finest 
in the world? They 
not to be held 
responsible for the 
theories and follies 


been 


are 


of their elders. CHILDHOOD AND THE 

ry . ° COUNTRY tE N a 

They want their = ae ah MS 
MOST INVINCIBLE 


natural- 
ly, if they can get 
it. They 


ow ay 
n way COMBINATION 


are not 


much concerned with their complexes. 


They probably do not take their art-life 


very seriously 


dancing barefoot on the greensward, but 


little girls may enjoy 
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they probably think it silly to speak of it 
as expressing their personalities. If they 
have more liberty than they once had, 
let us merely hope that it makes them 
happier. And let us start a modest cata- 











logue of their 
merits. 

To begin with, 
they are probably 
the cleanest chil- 
dren in the world. 
We are the most 


bathing race since 
the Romans; 
exceed them in the 
number of tubs if 
not in the fervor of 
our ablutions. St. 


we 


James the Less, so 
the Golden Legend 
records in his 
childhood 


““never baigned’”’ and 


praise, from 
was by this known to be 
holy. Even among his 
fellow-boys he would ob- 
tain less recognition now. 
American children should 
be the healthiest in the 
They the 
most generously fed, and 


world. are 


nowhere in the world is 


the battle more fierce 
against the germs that 
threaten them. Latin 


children may sit up with 
their parents and make 
a good meal at nine in 

the evening, enlivening it 
with a cup of generous wine. It doesn’t 
seem to hurt them. But our darlings, 
though we allow them great liberty in 
manners, are in bed early. They resem- 
ble St. James the Less in that he never 
drank wine, mead, or cider. Their milk 
is certified and their water boiled. 
Their food is chosen for them accord- 
ing to articles by popular doctors in 


It 


the women’s magazines. would be 


sheer perverseness on their part not to 
be well. 


And we adore them, frankly and with- 
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out embarrassment. It may safely be 
predicted that children will never be 
nationalized in America, however much 
their bringing up by government agen- 
cies might, scientifically, be to their ad- 
vantage Free love, that goal of so 
many radical futures, may have to be 
iven up just because parents, both men 
and women, want their children for their 
own. Of course everywhere in the world 
there are to-day women who are inclined 
to wish children were possible without 
having undignified recourse to a father, 
o high above all other loves does, with 
them, the maternal stand. We have 
lately on the stage seen Madame Nazi- 
mova and Miss Marie Doro go insane 
over this wish of the young girl, not at all 
to have a husband, but to have children. 
But American fathers, though little in- 
clined to the miracle of motherless chil- 
dren, value their offspring with a 
spontaneity and a lack of self-conscious- 
ness which in many parts of the earth 
would be astonishing. In short, no one 
in America need apologize for making a 
fool of himself over children. 

The American army has given us an 
engaging proof of this. In all the re- 
ports that came from France one of the 
most charming things to hear was the 
way our boys had made pals with the 
French children. The little ones adored 
these strange, good-natured, good-look- 
ing men, who had such a passion for 
washing in cold water and smelled so 
nice. The boys wanted to help the 
mothers of these children; they were not 
too proud to offer at once to do “chores” 
about the house. They made Franco- 
\merican friendship a real thing. Indi- 
viduals, companies, regiments, adopted 
orphans. Some day they will bring them 
back to America, and the prettiest, 
sweetest sentimental comedy will be 
played as the French boys and girls 
grow up—La Fille du Régiment done 
over to suit our case. 

Even in the occupied districts of Ger- 
many our army, which has been able to 
resist everything else, has found it hard 
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to resist the children. Perhaps little 
Hans and Gretchen when they grow up 
may find it fairly easy to think well of 
us, if they are only allowed to cling to 
their childhood’s memories of a good- 
looking khaki-clad American boy hold- 
ing them upon his knee. 

At home the war taught us something 
about our children. They were so sensi- 
tive to patriotism! They were so gener- 
ous of their small funds and their little 
strength! Thousands of orphans in 
France have been adopted by school- 
children here. Across the seas go letters, 
and, when the postal regulations allow, 
shoes and clothing, sometimes sewed by 
little American girls’ fingers. And back 
come gay foreign picture post-cards and 
words in funny childish writing that try 
to express the gratitude of all France. 
Little stands along our streets where on 
Saturday afternoon lemonade and rather 
withered nosegays are sold “for the 
French orphans” make you smile, and 
for that instant believe in international 
friendships and the future of the world. 

Whatever his family may be, the child 
of foreign parents is an American. And 
he is the great Americanizer. The doc- 
trine he carries home from school he im- 
poses upon them. We may feel sorry 
that when they might have two lan- 
guages these foreign children are willing 
to have only one—American. But the 
sturdy impulse to be real citizens of the 
country where they are to live is worth 
more than the dual ornament of tongues. 
Little Giovanni, who insists on being 
called Joe, and Ignaz, who would like to 
be known as Mike, we should be proud 
of. 

Are we not proud of them—as of all 
American children? Do we not fill our 
magazines with jokes made from chil- 
dren’s clever sayings, and cover our 
colored supplements with their engaging 
doings? (Oh, where in the snows of yes- 
ter-year wanders Buster Brown?) Has 
any article in any magazine a chance to 
say even half that should be said about 
our darling, the American Child? 




















“A PORTRAIT” 
BY THOMAS SULLY 


HERE are few painters who matured so quickly, 

maintained their powers so evenly for at least a 
score of years, and then lost the firm grip they so 
unmistakably had, as did Thomas Sully, who, born in 
England, came to this country when a boy, began to 
paint seriously at twenty-five, and, leading a_per- 
fectly regular life, commenced running down-hill in 
his profession before half a century of his ninety years 
had rolled past. The truth of this becomes apparent 
whenever some work previously unknown is brought 
to one’s attention, and unhesitatingly and, I may add, 
unerringly, you place it either before or after the 
period named without any actual knowledge of its 
painting date. 

The portrait of Sarah Bringhurst Dunant (Mrs. John 
Stull Williams) falls within the period of Sully’s best 
work. It goes without saying that the painter had a 
most attractive sitter in this young girl just budding 
out of childhood into the radiant glory of womanhood, 
in 1812, the year of her marriage. She appealed to 
Sully as youth and beautiful femininity always did, for 
he was particularly sensitive to the subtle ideality of 
the opposite sex, and he has fixed these evanescent 
qualities with a strength of handling quite notable, and 
enveloped them in an atmosphere of very high art, 
without losing any of the delicacy requisite to preserve 
the charm of line and of expression of the dainty 
original. 

The color scheme, which is admirably translated on 
the wood, is very simple. Over her white-muslin gown 
she wears a crimson-velvet pelisse, faced with yellow 
satin which shows here and there not to be obtrusive, 
and her arm rests on the round top of a green-up- 
holstered chair. The figure is relieved by a curtain of 
the same color as the coat, but lighter in tone, with a 
glimpse of cloud-flecked sky and landscape in the left 
distance. This, then, is one of Sully’s great accom- 
plishments and well worthy of being preserved by 
Mr. Wolf’s rare craftsmanship. 

CuarLes Henry Harr. 
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PORTRAIT,” BY THOMAS SULLY 


hy TT nry Wolf from the Original Painting 
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LUCK 


BY WILBUR 


UCK!” 
Without looking at the others, 
or at the beef-grower, who had pushed 


his chair back and got up noisily, Jen- 
nison removed one cupped hand from 
the heap of bank-notes and began to 
edge them off with a dampened thumb, 
The smoky 
light in the back room of the mountain 
store showed him still more unlovely in 
his diligence, deepening the purplish 


counting under his breath. 


cast of his pain-ridden face and accentu- 
ating the twist of his wry-neck. 

“Luck!” he repeated for the third 
time, in the same dry tone. 

The 
fooled with the soiled, scattered cards, 
The 
beef-grower had turned back from the 
doorway, his arms struggling with the 


others fidgeted, coughed, and 


keeping uneasy eyes on Yaard. 


armholes of his wine-colored mackinaw. 
He was a big, young, blond fellow, good- 
But 
the stale light showed his face 
blotched with red. 

“Luck!” he eried. “‘ Luck, eh?” 

Peters, the storekeeper and peace- 
maker, got up with an unnecessary clat- 
ter and came around the table, bearing 
a half-empty bottle. 

“Yaard, old fellow, have just one be- 
fore you go, that’s the man. It ‘ll be 
cold going over the mountain. Just a 
small one—to help the sun up? Eh?” 

“To hell with that stuff!” The beef- 
grower ran the back of a wrist over hi 


looking, full-blo« ded, easy-going. 


how 


lips with an unconscious gesture. “I’m 
looking at that man there!” 

Jennison, counting, “Seven hundred 
and five, seven hundred and fifty-five—” 
did not raise his eyes. His studied pre- 
occupation struck deeper into the other’s 
anger. Leaning over a chair-back, Yaard 


DANIEL 


STEELE 


brought his fist 
top. 


down on the table- 

“Tl be damned if that four queens 
over four tens was luck. And here’s an- 
other thing. Take it from me and put if 
in your pipes and smoke it up, the whole 
lot of you. There’s no such thing in the 
world as luck, and the man’s a damned 
fool that thinks ° Good 
night!” 

Turning his back on them, he went out, 
and they heard him blundering through 
the littered darkness in the front part of 
the store. Peters, anxious for his goods, 
followed, catching up a pile of burlap 
from a barrel beside the door. They 
heard him calling: 

“Oh, Yaard, take care for them apri- 
cot-ceases right in the wa Wait a 
second! You forgot your grain-bags. 
Wait a second!” 

“ God-a-mighty!"” he complained, when 
he came back. “I never can tell if that 
fellow’s had too much or not.” His 
mouth was sour with the night, and he 
made a face. 
with you, Ed?” 

Boler, the sawmill man, shook a sad, 
comical head. “You heard that? ‘No 
such thing as luck’? Yaard! Will Yaard! 
And him the luckiest fool devil that ever 
drew breath! Luck? Good Mother o’ 
mine! Lueck!” 

The recurrence of the word put them 
in mind of the one remaining, the silent, 
wry-necked winner bent over his caleu- 
lations, and they stopped talking. The 
awkward silence in the room merged 
with the hush of the mountain 
night; through it they heard the infini- 
tesimal flaws that made it only the more 
complete 


there is. 


y there. 


“And now what's wrong 


wide 


the fall of a lone pine cone 
on the crust, the whine of a dog asleep 
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in a shed, the bladelike creak and snap 
of fibers under the pressure of the frost 
that comes before dawn. A mile away 
above the Forks a vixen barked. 
Jennison stuffed the folded notes into 
a hip pocket and got up. 
struggling into his sheepskin reefer with 


He began 


his usual sighs and grimaces of pain. It 
made every one uncomfortable. 

“Going over the mountain?” asked 
Peters, who knew well enough. 

Jennison gave him a sour look and 
nodded obliquely. 

“If I was you,” Tinker advised from 
the stove-corner, “I shouldn’t walk too 
fast goin’ over the mountain. It’s a 
narra read for two to travel, Jen, and by 
the looks of Will Yaard when he left 
here he wouldn’t relish havin’ his heels 
trod on too much this mornin’.” 

Tinker was Peter’s hired man. He was 
held for something of a wit, and made 
everybody laugh with his solemn drawl. 

“Yaard’s all right,” he went on, 
‘when he’s sober. And when he ’ain’t 
got a grudge.” 


‘ 


Boler, who enjoyed this sort of thing, 
slapped his thigh. 
“What 
Yaard wants to lug that old forty-four 
around fer beats me. Wolves, he says.” 

“Wolves!” Peters gave a sarcastic 
laugh and looked at Jennison. “Have 
you got a gun on you, Jen? You got to 
remember you're carrying quite a piece 
o’ money, and by the looks of Will 
Yaard he wasn’t more ’n above too cer- 
tain yet who it belongs to. Got a gun, 
Jen?” 

The storekeeper thought it had gone 
far enough. He clapped the table. 

“Pshaw! Jennison, don’t pay em any 
attention!” 


“And a gun,” he put in. 


Jennison was not even looking their 
way. He pulled his rat cap over his red, 
outstanding ears, fished for his mittens, 
and shook his head with a touch of anger 
at the other’s proffered bottle. 

“Come to think of it, though, guess I 
will,” he muttered. 

“That’s the boy,’ nodded Peters, 
“Same to you. I hope you prosper! 


You busy now, Jennison? Got any fox 
traps out this year, eh?” 

“Oh, a few.” Jennison drew his slee 
over his bloodless lips. “Got a couph 
down near the pond. If I feel like it 
when I come by there I might have a 
look at them on the way over.” 

Tinker reached over and tapped Boler 
on the knee. 

“'That’s where we'll search for him,” 
he advised, in a stage whisper. 

Boler struck back at him with a pon- 
derous glee. “‘ Yessir! We'll have the 
pond drug. If he don’t turn up to home 
in good time, with the money, you un- 
derstand, we’ll—”’ 

But Jennison was gone. They heard 
him,as they had heard Yaard before him, 
groping through the store, and Peters 
after him, calling advice and caution. 

The storekeeper was out of temper 
with them when he returned. 

“You fellows ought to know better ‘n 
to go on like that,” he said. “‘Good God! 
as if there wasn’t enough bad blood be- 
tween em already.” 

“Women!” Tix’er soliloquized. “If 
there wasn’t any women, now!” 

“I guess that’s right.” 

“'Phat’s about it, I guess.” 

They all nodded. 

“Judge Proal’s daughter, ain’t it 

“Looks so.” 

“And to think of Jen—with his face! 
And his kind of luck with money! Why, 
to-night’s the first time I ever see money 
cross Jen’s palm the right way yet.” 

“And you got an idea why—to- 
night 


999 
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* Now, now, what’s the use—” 

“All right. But to think of him loon- 
ing around a girl like Judge Proal’s 
young un! Dear, dear!” 

“Tspecially with Will Yaard—” 

“Yeh.” 

Peters yawned. Corking the bottle 
and tucking it under his arm, he turned 
to the door. 

“I’m going to bed. Let Boler out, 
Joe, when he begins to feel like going 
home. Thank God for Sunday. Good 
night.” 
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And they heard him in his turn mak- 
ing off through the store, and then the 
sound of his boots, incisive and metallic, 
on the frosty stair leading to the loft. ... 


It was one of those windless, brittle 
nights which come sometimes in a moun- 
tain winter, when the utter stillness, pil- 
ing up on itself through the hours, takes 
on just before dawn an electric quality; 
the report of a twig popping a quarter- 
mile away comes to the ear undiminished 
through the clear, magnetic fluid, and a 
man may be well-near deafened by the 
crackle of his own footfalls running un- 
der him like a slow fusilade of musket- 
fire. 

Jennison halted for the second time 
where the road came in a bend over a 
little ridge spurring down from the 
mountain, and remained standing as he 
motionless as the architectural 
pines flanking him to left and right, his 
knees bent between steps, the tilt of his 
head, cocked and thrust forward by the 
malformation of his neck, heightening 
almost to the point of caricature the at- 
titude of the listener. 

He had been quite sure the other time 
that some one beside himself was moving 
What he learned now was 
that the creaking footsteps were not, as 
he had imagined, ahead of him, but be- 
hind. 

Turning around with a half-conscious 
care to keep his boots from crunching on 
the snow, he waited, his eyes fastened on 
the inner wall of the bend, black in the 
starlight. After a moment a figure de- 
tached itself from the pines and came 
forward, climbing steadily along the 
blue-gray ribbon of the road. It was 
Yaard. 

Had Jennison been a braver man he 
would have turned on his heel and 
walked on with his back to Yaard. As it 
was he waited, standing quite motion- 
less. When the beef-grower had come 
to within about ten paces he halted. 
Whether or not it was because he saw 
Jennison then for the first time it would 
be hard to say, just as it would be hard 


was, 


on the road. 
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to say whether the gesture with which 
he shifted the grain-bags to his left arm 
was simply to give the other a rest, or 
whether it was with the old, half-buried 
instinct of leaving the right hand free. 
For perhaps twenty seconds neither 
man moved or spoke. In the perfect 
stillness each could hear the other 
breathing and see the gray, pear-shaped 
jets rising from the nostrils 
straight upward in the windless star- 
light. It was one of those queer, lawless 


other’s 


moments, one of those dropping-off 
places in time for which no man can 
account or be held responsible. 

Jennison was the first to stir. “* Will— 
what do you want?” 

The beef-grower lifted his right hand 
suddenly and struck his brow with the 
flat of his mitten. 

“*Me?” 

He began to laugh, opening his mouth 
wide and throwing his head back. The 
His loud, 
frank laughter ran away through the 
corridors of the forest and came back 
indecorously from the faces of hidden 
rocks. 

Jennison felt his face breaking into a 
profuse perspiration which froze imme- 
diately in a gossamer crust on his skin. 

“Well, what the hell, then!’ he pro- 
tested, huskily, mopping his forehead 
with his mitten. ‘What we standing 
here for like a—a—” 

“Like a couple of strange dogs,” the 
other supplied. He forward, 
stamping his feet and whacking his sides 
with his elbows. In him the revulsion 
from melodrama took the form of an 
exuberant liberation. “Only I didn’t 
know you were ahead of me, that’s all,” 
he explained, with another burst of 
laughter. 

They started on, side by side. The 
first rift appeared in the night. A ghostly 
effulgence hovered in the zenith and was 
gone again, and after a moment the 
woods on the crest to the east showed 
an edge of grayness, faintly heliotrope. 

As they tramped along, Yaard ex- 
plained his lagging, and the whole start- 


charmed silence was broken. 


came 
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ling trick of transposition became ab- 
surdly simple. Coming past the Pitner 
place at the bottom of the hill he had 
remembered that he ought to see Pitner, 
and he had turned up the road to the 
house. 

* Pitner was just getting up,” he said. 
*There’s a little piece of money I been 
, and | 
[I wanted 
He broke 
, his face flushing, and began 


He shook 


owing him for a bunch of calves 
was figuring to pay up to-day. 
him to know I was—was 
off suddenly 
to whistle “Suwanee River.” 
his shoulders roughly. 

“That what? Go on!” 
Jennison lagged half a pace behind and 
watched Yaard’s back with an odd 
fascination. The sweat began to stiffen 


vou were 


on his brow too, 


and he, 
shook his shoulders roughly, as if strug- 
something. He had not 
wanted to ask the question at all. 

\ singular thing had happened to 
them. The long, heavy night, their lungs 
drowsy with the spent air, their brains 
alternately sagging and leaping with the 
recurrent, suppressed excitement of the 
play and the repeated stimulation of 
whisky plunge into the 
outer air, like a plunge into an icy bath— 
the interval of isolation and utter still- 
ness 


once more, 


gling with 


the abrupt 


the profound nervous shock of 
that moment when, startled by a trick 
of time and place, they had found them- 
selves into 


“like a couple of strange dogs ”’—by such 


staring each other’s eyes, 
successive stages had they been stripped, 
unconsciously, piece by piece, of their 
protective husks, their inhibitions, their 
spiritual defenses, their mental reserves. 
And now in the weird hour of dawn they 
found themselves of a sudden unable 
to hold their thoughts or curb their 
tongues. It made them ill at ease. They 
saw that they were naked, and they were 
ashamed. They struggled against it. A 
man drunk will give himself away in- 
evitably; he will say what he always 
really wants to say, will do what he 
always really wants to do. These men 
were drunk with something more than 


whisky—added to whisky. 
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“That you were what?” asked Jenni- 
son. “Go on!” 

“That I wasn’t able to keep my word 
about paying him to-day—because I'd 
gone and lost the money—sitting in a 
like a damned fool.” 

A hunted look came into the other’s 
eyes, mingling with and deepening the 
expression of fascination. 
of luck,” he 
and bit his nether lip. 

“And I tell vou it wasn’t. I 
damned fool to sit with you, and that’s 
settled and done. No, there’s no such 
thing as ‘luck.’ A man gets what’s com- 


Look at me, 


poker fame 


“It was a run muttered, 


Was a 


ing to him in the long run. 


now.” 
“Yes, but look ai me!’ 
* Look at me, now. They'll tell you 


I'm lucky. ‘That lucky bastard, Will 
Yaard,’ theyll say. But let me tell you 
the secret— ag 

“Yes, yes, but look at me!’ In his 
hunger to be heard, Jennison increased 
his pace by two or three short steps, 
almost like a hopping bird, an illusion 
still further heightened by the twist of 
his neck and the eager, inquisitive cock 
of his head. “Look at me, Will! Do you 
say I ain’t unlucky? Eh? Eh?” 

“No, it ain’t unluckiness, Jen. You're 
fool things, that’s all. 

making fool bargains 
with your money, or getting drunk and 
throwing it away. 


always doing 


You're always 


And you’re damned 
lazy, Jen, and you know it. Always 
were. You'll never get ahead any, never 
in God’s world, and it ain’t unluckiness, 
either.” 

“1 know, Will, I know. But it ain't 
that I'm thinking of. I’ve never cared 
a shuck about that, not a shuck. I’ve 
never cared much about anything till 
just lately—not till—till—” 

“Till Hetty Proal came home from 
seminary with her hair up, eh?” 

“Tl tell you the living truth, Will; 
not till then.” 

At ordinary times they were ordinary 
men; wild horses could not have dragged 
either of them to pronounce the word 
“love” 


in the other’s hearing, except 
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as personal to a third party, with jeering 
or mock pity. But now as they walked, 
climbing higher and higher over the 
mountain’s shoulder into the thin, pale, 
icy wine of the dawn, a sort of Pentecos- 
tal carelessness loosened their tongues, 


the bars were let down, and _ their 
thoughts ran away with them. 
“Not till then,” Jennison went on, 


with a fevered eagerness. “I'll tell you 
the living truth, Will; I love that girl.” 

“You do, do you? Why, look at you, 
Jen! Just look at you! Good Lord! you 
make a man laugh.” 

“And then you say I ain’t unlucky! 
You say I ain’t unlucky!” 

Their voices, unrestrained, incisive, 
ran away among the trees; a flight of 
startled snowbirds whirred in the near 
air; for a moment a fine thread of tone 
hung over the ridges, the engine’s whis- 
tle as the “ Five-fifty-eight”’ came sliding 
into Monk’s Falls. Colors—the cold 
lilac of the sky and snow, the blue of 
firs, the deep malachite of pines, grew 
vivid. The world was big with the day. 

“You say I ain’t unlucky? Look here. 
I go by the Judge’s every day, almost. 
I'll go five mile out of my way to pass 
there. I'll go in. She'll ask me in. I'll 
sit there and I'll look at her. I'll see her 
smooth, soft, white neck, and I'll see 
how the brown hair lays light and warm 
against her cheek, and I'll imagine how 
it would feel against my cheek—my 
cheek that’s never touched the hair of a 
woman that knew me. [ll sit there and 
talk. I can talk better than most men, 
better a good sight than you, Will. I 
can talk—just so long as she don’t look 
ok Wiira 87 

“Talk? Good God! Yes. Talk, talk, 
talk. You can talk!” 

It was quite without rancor. Yaard 
walked at an enormous, free gait, his 
right arm swinging, his face lifted a little 
and his eyes on the sky. 

“That’s all right, but just the same 
I'd make her a good husband.” 

** Husband?” The beef-grower laughed 
loudly without taking his eyes from the 
waning stars. “‘ Husband?” 


** All right, all right, but I would. No, 
maybe I wouldn’t make her quite such 
a good living, but l’d know better what 
she was thinking of, or worrying about, 
or such things. 
of things. 


I can see different sides 
And she likes to hear me 
talk, and I can talk—so long as she don’t 
look at me. But the minute she looks 
at me—” 

“She laughs?” 

“She don’t! That’s a lie! That’s a 
hell of a thing to say! She don’t laugh, 
no, sir. . Only when I feel her look- 
ing at me I— Well—you know. . 
And then you got the cheek to say I 
ain’t unlucky. Is it my fault I’m like 
Is it any of my fault I was born like— 
this?” 

“You've made it worse by drinking, 
that’s all I know. And then again, if it 
ain’t your fault yourself, it’s the fault of 
somebody; it’s pay for something. It 
says in the Bible that a man’s sins will 
go down from two to three generations. 
You look back and I warrant you'll find 
a foolish act somewheres—your father 
or your grandfather or some one. No, no, 
Jen; complain all you want to, only 
don’t lay it to luck; don’t lay it to acci- 
dent. Accidents don’t happen... . 
Take me, now... .” 

“Yes,” cried Jennison, in a bitter tone. 
He had almost to run to keep pace with 
the other’s sanguine stride. “Only 
everything always comes easy for you.” 

“Take me, now. If I need what you 
call ‘luck,’ why, I make it. Accidents? 
Bah! Id like to see the accident that 
would keep me from going right on 
ahead. The whole thing is, I work hard, 
but not too hard. I use my head, but I 
don’t worry. I'll take a drink, but I 
don’t take too many. I'll do a fool thing, 
maybe, once in a long while, like to- 
night; but here’s the point—you won't 
find me doing it twice. And so I'll keep 
on going ahead. Bound to!” He lifted 
his chin still higher, expanded his chest 
with a yet deeper draught of the spark- 
ling air. “ Bound to!” 

The mists of easy-going, workaday 
self-detraction were swept away; he saw 
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himself for the 
splendor of dawn 

“You wonder how Hetty’s hair would 
feel cheek. | 
Night before last it laid 


moment in the naked 


mans know. 


against a 


against mine— 


when she told me all right when I 
asked her if she’d marry me and she 
told me all right. That's the way with 
vou, Jen you vonder. That's the wav 
with me I kno 


For a little while there was silence, 
ruffled only by the swift crunching of the 
snow in the road. When Jennison spoke 
his voice sounded thick and rasping, as 
if it hurt his throat 

“Ts that true, Will? 
true, Will?” 

**God’s truth. We'll be married before 
the month’s done.” 


No fooling is it 


There was another silence, longer than 
the last. 

“No, [Pll be damned if you will!” 

The beef-grower wheeled, startled not 
so much by the words as by the abrupt 
change in distance. Jennison had halted 
a dozen paces back and stood there star- 
ing after him. His eyes were bloodshot, 
his'color livid. His upper lip contracted, 
showing his teeth. 

“What you mean, you'll be damned 
if we will? What you mean by that, 
Jen?” And then, with a wave of exas- 
peration, Yaard bawled at him: “Quit 
it! Quit it! O my God! you're such a 
baby! Quit looking that way, I say!” 

“T'll be damned if you will!” Jennison 
repeated, in the same tone. 


Yaard walked back to him, taking 
long steps. Halting before him, he 


spread his feet wide and put his fists on 
his hips. 

“Well, then, what you going to do 
about it?” 

For a moment they remained staring 
fixedly into each other’ The east- 
ern sky was turning green; the poison- 
Once 


was the weaker man’s glance 


‘ves. 


ous light ran over their set faces. 
again it 
that fell. 

“T don’t know. 


I don’t know.” His 


shoulders sagged with a sudden weari- 


ness. Ina flash of pitiless light he seemed 
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to see himself for the first time as he was 
“What can I do? I ain't 


anywhere near as big as you nor as stout 


Look at me. 


as you. And on top of that you've got a 
gun.” 

“Oh, bah!” Yaard spat loudly in the 
in his disgust. “That’s just like 

Fumbling in his pocket, he 
the and thrust it 
roughly into the other’s hand, erying 
Now! There! You 
Now what?” 

Jennison’s eyes rested heavily on the 
weapon lying in his palm. Lifting with a 
slow and horrible fascination, they came 


Snow 
you, Jen.” 
drew out revolver 
“There you are! 
got it, man! 


to the other’s breast, where, under the 
deep-red stuff of the mackinaw, the 
heart beat. His sick nerves rebelled. A 
shudder passed over his frame. His 
teeth chattered, distorting his words. 
“You're lucky, lucky. 


can’t do it. 


You know | 
You know as well as I do 
I can’t do it in cold blood, you 
devil, you.” 


you 


He felt himself stripped, ashamed, de- 
graded. He could not meet Yaard’s 
glance; his hunted eyes ran everywhere. 
At the foot of a long, gentle, sparsely 
wooded declivity to the left he saw the 
pond, its ice gleaming iron gray between 
the silhouetted poplar-boles. 
thoughts tumbled © slowly 
through his brain, speculations, frag 


Strange 


So en 
grossed was he that the other’s outburst 


ments of remembered speech. 


came to him only in meaningless drib- 
lets: 
harm me—as if you could imagine- 
He was thinking to himself instead, 
“Joe Shultz was up to try the ice for 
cutting yesterday. Must have been just 
down there, because he told me there 
was ten inches just off the bend. .. .’ 

* As if you could imagine,” Yaard was 
repeating, hoarsely, “that anything you 
could do- 


poor snipe—as if you could 


“As if I could imagine,” Jennison 
echoed, hanging his head. 
“You poor snipe!” 
. y ° ** 
Yes, I am a poor snipe, 
“You make me sick.” Yaard spat on 
the snow again, as if to get a taste out 
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of his mouth. 
thing through.” 
“No,” Jennison agreed, in a dreary 


yolce, 


“You never can carry a 


“TI never been able to carry a 
thing through yet; I know it as well as 
you do.” 

The sight of his moral disintegration 
His knees bent under 
him, his head lopped over untidily on 
his twisted neck. One hand began grop- 
ing feverishly in a hip pocket. 

“T can’t,” he groaned. “I can’t even 
carry through my one run of luck. Take 
it!’ he cried, pushing the roll of bank- 
notes into the other’s hands with a ner- 
vous violence. “It’s yours! I—I—” 

“T know,” Yaard put in with a sud- 
den large tranquillity. “I knew all 
along. That last was too raw; that four 
You saved three of them out 
of your full-house three hands before. I 


was revolting. 


queens. 


knew it. But I never worried. I knew 
I'd get the money back. I knew you 
couldn’t carry it through. ... But 


look here; I only want what’s mine. 
You got some of your own in here, Jen.” 

“No, no, no!” Jennison waved a hand 
in passionate protest. “I don’t want 
part or parcel of it, Will. I won’t touch 
it, Will. It’s dirty to me now.” 

“Don’t be a fool!” Yaard’s ordinary, 
expansive good-nature had come back. 
He unrolled the bills with his thumb, 
counting. “How much, Jen? Well, 
never mind, then; I know.” 

“T won’t, Will! I won’t, I tell you!” 
Jennison almost danced in the ecstasy 
of refusal. 

“There!” Yaard forced a thin sheaf 
into his hand. “Take it, I say. And 
now shut up and come on along.” 

Jennison did not move. For the mo- 
ment he seemed unable to answer. As 
he stared down at the money lying limp 
in his hand a curious look came and 
went ir his eyes. He seemed to shake 
himself, 

“T ain’t going on just now,” he said. 
“IT got a couple of traps down here by 
the pond Id like to have a look at before 
sunup.” He stared thoughtfully at 
the snow near his feet. “‘There’s a blue 
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fox on the mountain somewheres. Joe 
Shultz seen it less *n a week ago. If I 


could get that fellow! Say, Will, would 
you mind leaving me take one of them 
grain-bags for a spell? Eh? Thanks. I 
tell you, if I had the luck to catch that 
blue one I shouldn’t want the 
township knowing it, eh?” 

He took the grain-bag and folded it 
over his arm. It was a good, stout bag 
(Yaard took pride in his business and all 
its physical details), and on one side it 
bore the black-stenciled legend: 


whole 


Etm Brook Farm 
Wm Yaard Prop 


* Here’s your gun,” he went on, still 
looking down slantwise at the snow as 
he held out the big,. clumsy revolver. 
“But no; -wait a second,” he reconsid- 
ered. “Tl bring it round to your place 
later, if it’s all the same, Will. If you 
don’t mind, I’d just as leave have it 
along, in case that fox- 

“Fox!” Yaard almost shouted with 
mirth. “Lord, Jen, you ain’t a-scared 
of a fox!” 

Jennison’s teeth sank slightly into his 
lower lip. “No,” he said, slowly. “Only 
them blue ones, you know. I’ve heard 
say they ought to be shot in the eye—so 
*s not to mar the pelt.” 

“Oh, well, hell!’ Yard waved his 
arm. “I don’t claim to know anything 
about such things. Go on, take it and 
welcome. Keep the plagued thing if 
you're a mind to; been trying to throw 
it away for a year, anyhow. There’s no 
more of them forty-fours hereabouts any 
longer; can’t even get shells any more, 
without I send away for them. Keep it, 
keep it; I make you a present.” 

“Oh no, no! That’s all right,” the 
other muttered, sheepishly. “I'll see 
you later with it, all right. So long!” 

Putting the weapon in the pocket of 
his reefer, he stepped out of the rutted 
road into the clean snow down-hill. He 
was not gone, however. He had some- 
thing yet to say, and, staring hard at the 
beef-grower’s boots, he said it. 
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“Will, if you don’t mind—maybe 
you'll think it’s funny—but I'd be as 
obliged if you wasn’t to say anything 
about it, about my handing back the 
money, you know, and all that. I sup- 
pose I deserve to be showed up, only, 


somehow or other—I’d be 


just as 
obliged 


“Not a word!” cried the other, in 
good-natured protest. “Not a word, 
trust me!”’ 


“If you was to say you hadn’t met up 


with me, or seen me, even. If any one 
if you was to say you hadn’t 


on me after you left Peter’s 


asked you 
laid eye 
place ™ 

Yaard cut him off with a wave and an 
indulgent laugh. ‘Anything you like, 


Jen. Not word. [ll 


on the Bible I never laid eye on you. 


another swear 


Now go ‘long about your business. So 
long!” 

Filled with a sense of large and benefi- 
cent tranquillity, he stood as he was for 
a moment, watching Jennison’s laborious 
progress down the hill. The snow, about 
a foot deep and crusted not quite thickly 
enough to bear, made heavy going. 

The long labor of dawn was near its 
end. The whole eastern heaven flamed 
with a pale, cold lemon, against which 
the farther ridges stood out dark and 
cold and dead. The poplars fringing the 
pond, silhouetting more strongly with 
each passing moment, looked hard and 
dead, too, each separate stem like an 
upright bar of iron eaten black with 
rust. And on the spotless mat of the 
snow the figure of the walker showed 
vividly in its every detail, the narrow, 
uneven shoulders, the car- 
riage of the neck and head, the awkward 
posture of the left elbow as he held the 
grain-bag clear of the snow. 

“Blue fox, eh? Shoot them in the 
eye, eh? Sounds just a trifle fishy to me. 
Now I wonder 


grotesque 


A vague sensation of uneasiness came 
over him. He shuffled his feet in the 
snow and told himself he was silly. With 
a formless impulse he put his hand to 
his mouth to call after Jennison. And 
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then he took it down again without 
calling. 

Jennison waded on down the gent: 
slope without once looking back. His 
feet made hard work, but he was con- 
scious of no fatigue. His face was set 
and expressionless. He was thinking. 

It was as if he had a new brain, in 
which thoughts came and went with an 
intoxicating swiftness, a starry clarity. 
Bits of recollected speech hovered for 
instants in the clean, new mental firma- 
ment: 

“As if you could harm me—you peor 
snipe— 

“As if you could imagine that any- 
thing you could do—” 
“You can 
through, Jen, never—”’ 


never carry anything 

His face remained expressionless, save 
for a faint satirical twisting at the cor- 
ners of the lips. His 
straight ahead rested on 


eyes, staring 
the pond, 
glimpsed in larger and larger fragments 
through the trees. Phrases came back 
to him: 

“That’s where we'll search for him. 
. . . We'll have the pond drug... . if 
he don’t turn up to home with the 
money—” 

“Yaard’s all right when he’s sobe 
. - - And when he ’ain’t got a grudge 
...and a gun... . That old forty- 
four- 

“Remember you're carrying quite a 
piece of money, Jen, and Yaard—”’ 

He was well down among the trees 
now. A phrase of the beef-grower’s re- 
curred to him: 

“But look here, I only want what's 
mine. 7 

Halting, he took from his pocket the 
notes Yaard had thrust upon him and 
studied them for a moment with an 
extraordinary concentration. 


“Damn the luck!” he muttered. 


“Why did he have to think?” 

There were six of them, five tens and 
Holding them out fanwise, he 
seratehed a match and set them on fire. 
They burned pallidly in the growing 
light. When the flames had come to his 


a two. 
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finger-tips he gathered the ashes in his 
nalms, rubbed them to dust, threw the 


dust in the air. And then, turning two 


of his pockets wrong side out with a 
iolence that left one of them torn half- 
cross, he went on. 

At the pond’s edge, where a ribbon of 
black, frozen earth and stones intervened 
and the ice, he laid 
the grain-bag down, folding it neatly 
two ways. On it he placed the revolver. 
Then, standing up and shading his eyes, 


hetween the snow 


he swept them slowly across the nearer 
All his actions now were performed 
vith an extraordinary precision, doubly 
extraordinary in a man who had always 
faltered and fumbled a little. 
“There!” he nodded. “I knew it must 
he somewheres here.”’ 
He had getting a 
stone. He picked out a large, round one 


some trouble in 
nd tried to pry it from its bed of frozen 
mud. It was only after he had pushed 
and tugged for minutes, his fingers bleed- 
ing under the nails with the cruel work, 
that he had it free in his hands. 
Carrying it, he walked out across the 
He was glad to see that his soles 
left no imprint on the glassy surface. 
Schultz, the owner of the ice-house at the 
foot of the pond, had cut a small, rectan- 
gular hole about twenty yards out from 
During the night it had closed 
up again, but the new ice was only an 
nch or so thick and showed darker. Jen- 


shore 


son cast the stone in the center and 
» whole new surface caved in with a 
turmoil of black water. He looked down 
at it, and a slight, convulsive shudder 
passed over his body. He raised his eyes 
to the eastern ridge. 

“T got to hurry.” 

Returning to the shore, he hesitated 
only a moment. 


“T need 


down at the stones. 


stones.” He looked 
“Let them be, just 
now. I got to hurry.” 

Abandoning the pond, the stones, the 
the revolver, he started off 
swiftly through the trees, throwing up a 


huge furrow with his boots. 


more 
bag, and 


Five min- 
utes later he was back again, standing 


in the same place, in the same posture, 
looking down at the stones. Only the 
half-congealed sweat on his face told of 
the had 
through, exertion of which he had bten 
scarcely aware, exertion which seemed, 
on the face of it, 
nothing. In reality it had accomplished 
this: had _ started, 
there had lain across the snowy expanse 
between road and pond a single, well- 
churned foot-track, there now lay three, 


enormous exertion he been 


to have gained him 


whereas, when he 


and to the eye of any mountaineer it 

could be seen that two of them led down 

to the pond, and only one led back. 
“More stones!” he “More 


stones!” 


muttered. 


He got down on his knees and fell to 
the terrible work of tearing them out. 
The blood ran down freely from his nails; 
groans issued from his throat, but he felt 
When he had four worked 
loose he put them in the grain-bag and 
tied up the end securely. All this he did 
mechanically and, as has been said, with 
an extraordinary precision and thrift of 
movement. All 


no pain. 


the while, across the 
stage of his transfigured brain thoughts 
came and went in a troop — words, 
phrases, small, vivid, and fragmentary 
pictures. 

He saw a crowd of men, grim-faced, 
angry, gathered at the pond’s edge. 

He saw them walking along a road. 

He saw Hetty Proal’s face, as in sil- 
houette against a window with flowers, 
her hands pressed tight against her whit- 
ening cheeks. 

He saw Yaard, ignorant as yet of what 
had happened, opening his door in the 
night to invisible questioners. He heard 
him answering, hesitating, as he remem- 
bered his promise, grinning slightly: 
“Jennison? No, I didn’t see him. Don’t 
know nothing What? 
Money? No, I know nothing 


about any money. 


about him. 
don’t 

Where’s my forty- 
four, you say? What’s it all about? Say! 
Can't 
you see for yourselves? What? Search 
my house? What do you mean? Say, 
look here—what the devil!’ 


Yes, yes, that’s my grain-bag. 
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The sun trembled under the earth’s 
rim; the sky ran crimson from the east- 
ern ridges to the zenith. Under the spa- 
cious glow an illusion of warmth, or 
roseate hope, flooded the little valley. 
Snowbirds flew high. Even the trees 
seemed to lift their sapless boughs a little 
to the instant of day. An energy, as in- 
exorable as it was dramatic, carried the 
man along. 

He was standing with his back to the 
pond and his face toward a little copse 
of undergrowth fifteen or twenty yards 
up among the poplars. The grain-bag 
was bound to his middle, his belt let out 
a little and buckled over it, with two of 
the heavy stones hanging down in either 
end. 

“T got to throw it right there, right 
there.” He repeated it over and over. 
Somewhere or other he had heard that 
if a man thought hard enough about a 
certain action or set of actions he would 
somehow or other go through with them 
in the moment of death. “Then,” he 
whispered to himself—‘“then I got to 
turn ’round and walk straight.” 

There was no hesitation, no bungling. 
Caught up in the dramatic sequence of 
events and circumstances, he thought, 
for the first time in his painful, self- 
centered life, scarcely at all of himself or 
of what he did. There was no faltering. 
He held the revolver out at arm’s-length, 
aimed at his right breast, his thumb on 
the trigger. 

“TI got to throw it right there,” he 
repeated. “Then I got to turn ‘round 
and walk straight out across the ice... .”’ 

He was not conscious of any stabbing 
or rending pain; rather of a broad, flat, 
heavy blow, as from a fist. He recovered 
his balance, took his thumb out from the 
trigger-guard carefully, drew back his 
arm, and threw the weapon into the 
underbrush, where, flicking the twigs as 
it passed, it sank out of sight under the 
snow. 

Then he turned around and walked 
out across the ice toward the hole. As he 
walked he said out loud: 

“No, ll be damned if you will!” 
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The blood from his lips fell down and 
immediately spread out in large, pinkish 
circles on the ice. The sun’s red rim 
peeped over the ridge directly ahead, 
laying a sudden, blinding, crimson path 
before his numb feet. 
farther than he had 
He walked and walked. The 


numbness in his legs increased; a great 


It seemed 
thought . 


fatigue came oyer him; the stones in the 
A terrible fear 
He had lost his way. He 
had missed the hole, and, passing it by, 
walking, walking, under that dragging 
weight, he must have come almost as far 
as the center of the pond. It was so far. 
He began to cough. 


bag dragged him down. 
smote him. 


One of his feet went out from under 
him. He clawed at the air and found 
nothing to sustain him. The water in 
the hole rose up in a round, black foun- 
tain to engulf him. 

He felt himself going down and down. 
The icy impact of the water all around 
his head seemed to have awakened him 
from a dream. He opened his eyes, but 
it was all green and dark. He opened his 
mouth to shout, and water gushed into 
his throat. 

“God! Where am I?” 

In the new sunshine bubbles rose to 
the surface of the water in the hole 
Shultz had chopped. Breaking, they 
rocked the floating splinters of ice, like 
microscopic ships in distress on a minia- 
ture sea. And then all was still again. 


God! 


Yaard stood as he was for a moment, 
watching Jennison’s laborious progress 
down the hill. On the spotless mat of 
the snow the figure of the walker showed 
vividly in its every detail, the shoulders, 
the carriage of the head and neck, the 
awkward posture of the left arm holding 
the grain-bag clear of the snow. 

The beef-grower was conscious of a 
Moved 
by a formless impulse, he put his hand to 
his mouth to call after Jennison. And 


vague sensation of uneasiness. 


then he took it down again and wheeled 
at sound of a sudden, close thudding of 


A big 


hoofs on the snow of the road. 
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bay gelding between the shafts of a 
black sleigh was near to running him 
down. 

“Say!” he protested, jumping to one 
side. And then, seeing whose sleigh it 

is, his temper changed. 

“What you doing there, Judge? If 
vou don’t get them bells put on again 
pretty quick you'll be up for man- 
slaughter in your own court.” 

Judge Proal peered over the edge of 

buffalo - robe. He had a broad, 
ial, rubicund face, rather dull just 
now with a hard night spent in a moun- 

n smoking-car. He_ brightened, 
though, when he discovered who the 
peaker was, winked his sleepy eyes very 

rd, and grinned. 

“Hullo!” he said. “Hullo, Will! Just 

in on the *Five-fifty-eight.”. Jump 
n and [ll give you a lift. . . . Hullo! 
What’s Jennison doing down there?” 

He sat up a little straighter and 
shaded his eyes. 

“Where's he going this time of morn- 

g with that grain-bag? Eh?” 

“Oh, he thinks he’s got a fox down in 
his trap,” Yaard explained. “Blue one, 


he thinks, maybe. Borrowed one of my 
bags and the old cannon. Shoot it in the 
eye, he says. What you think of that, 
Judge? Queer, ain’t he?” 

“Queer enough. I can’t stand him 
for a cent. Here, jump in, will you, and 
let’s get out of here before he sees us and 
changes his mind. Two’s company, 
three’s a crowd. Can’t stand him! 

“Say, but you’re pretty lucky,” he 
rattled on, jovially, as the gelding an- 
swered to the lift of the reins. “I don’t 
know where you've been, but I know 
you'd have had a long road to go yet on 
a good cold morning if I hadn’t just 
happened along. Lucky, eh?” 

“Lucky?” 

Yaard lifted his head with an air of 
protest. The word had begun to get 
on his nerves. But then he said no more. 
The horse’s hoofs drummed rhythmi- 
cally in his ears; the keen air rushed 
across his face, trees fell away swiftly 
to the rear. A fine languor crept over 
him. It was warm under the soft 
weight of the robe. He rubbed his eyes, 
yawned, laid his head back again, and 
let it go. 
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N EN who have loved the ships they took to sea, 
Loved the tall masts, the prows that creamed with foam, 
Have learned, deep in their hearts, how it might be 
That there is yet a dearer thing than home. 
The decks they walk, the rigging in the stars, 
The clean boards counted in the watch they keep— 
These, and the sunlight on the slippery spars, 
Will haunt them ever, waking and asleep. 


Ashore, these men are not as other men: 
They walk as strangers through the crowded street, 
Or, brooding by their fires, they hear again 
The drone astern, where gurgling waters meet, 
Or see again a wide and blue lagoon, 
And a lone ship that rides there with the moon. 
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THE AIR—A LABORATORY 


PROBLEM 


BY BUCKNER 
The author, a consulting « i a 
War and has been one of the pioneer 
West 1s th rs counsellor and li furer 
California, and later, head of the 
he has mad: np rtant original contributio 
; - 


{pew latest triumph of aviation—the 
successful crossing of the Atlantic 

only emphasizes the problems that must 
be solved before our boasted mastery of 
After weeks of 
preparation, with destroyers vigilantly 


the air becomes a fact. 


stationed along the course, only one ot 


our naval machines reached its goal by 


Was of the closest natural stopping 
places, while, of the two daring attempts 
at the direct route, the first narrowly 


escapes disaster in mid-ocean. Over a 
“ars ago, all in a stroke, the 


Wrights did their thirty miles at Day- 


dozen ve 


ton; and yet, with all the pressure of 
the war—business economies thrown to 
the winds—flying is. still apparently 


contronting practically insuperable dif- 
ficulties 


Let us put our finger at once where 
the diffi ulty lies It is a need for very 
much more power—yes, half a dozen 
times as much for the same weight of 
engine and fuel as we have now, and 


materials of for the aero- 
plane several times as stiff and strong 
for the 
obtainable, and I think the real conquest 
of the air will be achieved, little by little, 


as we accomplish these two things. 


construction 


same weight 


as anything now 


Improvements that will give us many 


times more power for the same weight 


of machinery and weight of fuel will take 
their rise in the laboratory in studies 
apparently not directed toward the art 
of flying at all Much has already been 
done. The tiny wire in a modern incan- 


descent lamp is a stronger piece of metal 





the petroleu 


SPEED 


served as an engineer in the Spanish 


ML é ngine ering de velopme nt of the 


n technical chemistry in the University of 


ph ysie al laboratory of the Western Electric ( ompany, 


g in ” athe matics, h ydraulics, and electrical 


than the steel in 
the hands of the engineer twenty years 


by a dozen times 


ago. Steels themselves are many times 
stronger than they were only a few years 
ago; and, little by little, we are learning 
something of the ways of metals. 

If we take a bit of steel and polish it 
to a very brilliant surface—and for this 
purpose the art of grinding and polishing 
metals has been carried far beyond the 
polish of a razor blade—if, I say, we 
polish a bit of steel and then etch it with 
a little acid and examine it under a 
microscope with the right kind of illum- 
ination, we find that it is made up of a 
number of irregular grains, these grains 
separated from their neighbors by boun- 
dary walls, and the grains all about the 
Now if we take this piece of 
steel and heat it suitably, 


same size. 
or draw its 
temper or anneal it, as we say, and then 
polish it, etch it, and look at it again, we 
find these grains have grown enormously 
and at the same time we know very well 
that we have softened the steel. It is not 
so hard nor so strong. we take 
the steel and hammer or roll it 
cold and again polish it and examine it, 
we shall find that we have cracked up 
these the little in the 
grains being very different indeed from 
the boundary walls between the grains. 
They seem to be little fractures, little 


If how 
Same 


eTains, cracks 


slips of the material on itself; but, 
strange to say, instead of having shat- 
tered the strength of the steel by such 


treatment, we have made it harder and 
If, again, we heat up the bit 


stronger. 
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of steel and work it and hammer it hot 
and quench it in water while it is red- 
hot, we get a bit of steel so hard that it 
will scratch glass or make a razor-blade 
exceedingly hard and _ strong. Now 
let us again polish this, etch it, and look 
at it. We now find that the grains have 
become very minute. This short para- 
graph is the summing up of volumes of 
recently acquired 
shelves full of with the title 
“Metallography.”” The war gave great 
impetus to the study of metallography 


lore, filling several 


box ks 


because of the need of knowing exactly 
how another metal, brass, could be made 
into cartridges without the brass being 
too soft and stretchy or too brittle. This 
is only a hint of the way the universities 
and industrial are 
finding out in other parallel lines of 


great laboratories 


effort the trick that will give us the 
material strong enough for the real 
achievement of flight which will take 


flying out of the field of acrobatics. 
Every high-school boy knows that the 
the gasolene-engine 
are pitifully inefficient means of getting 
the energy that is in fuel changed into 
motion; and most fuel, in turn, is pretty 
heavy stuff. If we were able to make an 
aeroplane engine out of huge diamonds 
as big as one’s head, we could get better 
utilization of fuel, because the diamond 


steam-engine and 


possesses the property of retaining its 
strength and when red-hot. 
Here we see another vista of discovery, 
to be mixing 
liquids in test-tubes and melting buttons 
of mixed metals in tiny experimental 
electric furnaces, working perhaps at 
temperatures above that of the carbon 
points in a search-light, under high pres- 
sures and in atmospheres of queer gases. 
Every step of this procéss is followed by 
intimate searchings into the character- 
istics of the materials produced and the 
strengthening by different kinds of mal- 
treatments of the metals after they have 
been melted, using the polishing method 
and microscope as in the case of the 
study of steel to find out what has been 
accomplished. The diamond merchant 


hardness 


achieved by means of 


need have little fear that his wares will 
be reproduced so as to hurt his business, 
but it is likely that some sort of exceed- 
ingly hard, smoqth, and strong vitreous 
substance like diamond or carborundum 
or garnet will be produced which will 
retain its characteristics at all tem- 
peratures. If this were obtained, turbine 
types of aeroplane motors would be 
within hail. 

There is, of course, before us the pos- 
sibility of undreamed-of release of power 
through the mysteries of radioactivity, 
and it is neither wise nor scientific to 
pooh-pooh improvement or achievement 
along that line. But this is probably not 
the immediate step now at hand. Hydro- 
gen gas, used with present-day aero- 
three times the 
amount of power or length of flight for 
the same weight as any known aeroplane 
fuel; 
there be anything anywhere approaching 
it as a fuel, though here again patient 


plane - motors, has 


nor, as far as even seems likely, can 


chemists in their laboratories may prove 
the Gaseous hydrogen is, 
however, far too bulky for containers of 
it to be carried on ‘aeroplanes as fuel- 
tanks, unless it is liquified in the same 
way that air is liquified and then carried 
in simple thin sheet-metal tanks and the 
hydrogen gas used as fast as it evapo- 
rates. Liquified hydrogen is not known 
except in a few highly specialized labora- 
tories; nevertheless, it is true that one 
hundred pounds of liquified hydrogen 
would carry an aeroplane as far as three 
hundred pounds of the best gasolene. 
This liquified hydrogen is peculiar stuff. 
It is like the Seotchman’s whisky—it 
won't keep. It is futile to try to keep it 
liquidina tight tank underpressure, If we 
were to fill a pint cup with it, it would be 
a surprising thing to see. Instead of the 
liquid weighing about ten ounces, as it 
would if it were gasolene, it will weigh 
about an ounce and a half and will be 
unbelievably cold, so cold that the air 
itself will freeze solidly all around the 
pint cup, just as the moisture in the air 
used to freeze around the silver goblet 
which once contained the beloved and 


contrary. 
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lamented mint-julep. The hydrogen in 
the cup evaporates rather rapidly and 
gives rise to a white cloud, not of hydro- 
but 


twenty odd degrees warmer than 


gen, congealed ain It is so cold, 
only 
the scientist’s absolute zero, away down 
several hundred degrees below any of the 
ordinary varieties of zero such as Fah- 
renheit or Centigrade—so liquid hydro- 
the development of 
aeroplanes is not very usable. Also up to 


the present time so little of it has been 


gen in present 


produced that certainly nobody has ever 
seen any of it in a pint cup. The writer 
urged the use of liquid hydrogen for 
aeroplane service in the war, but, though 
much fundamental experimental work 
was done, the urgency of the situation 
made it necessary to use materials with 
which the War Department was familiar. 

But now let us look ahead a moment. 
We have already granted that the metal- 
lographer and metallurgist will in a 
reasonable length of 
with materials so strong and 


that we 


day flying-machines into the scrap-heap, 


time present us 
SO light 


ean throw all of our present- 


and that other scientists will give us 
engine - making materials which will 
allow us to use far hotter engine tem- 


peratures, thereby obtaining reasonably 
good engine efficiencies, and at the same 
time solve our lubrication troubles; 
that the great companies who are now 
the car-load and 
furnishing oxygen for cutting metal and 
hydrogen for 


into lard, 


making liquid air by 


turning cotton-seed oil 


and all 


things of a like kind, will have given us 


the other wonderful 


liquid hydrogen filling-stations at any 
street corner Just as we now have the 
gasolene-stations. 


Then, and probably 


not until then, can we have the aero- 
plane with a sufficient surplus of power 
so that it can have a cruising speed of 
two hundred miles an hour or more and 
at the same 
to land at the leisurely speed of the 


Wright the last 


time sufficient wing area 


original machine of 
decade. 

The winning of the air is, and will 
continue to be, a brave and hazard-tak- 
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ing enterprise. The history of it when 
written will be as full of wild tales as 
Roosevelt's 


People will be hurt, piracies and 


Theodore 
West. 


country-house robberies will be com- 


Winning of the 


mitted, attempts will be made to govern- 
mentalize it and otherwise paralyze its 
development. Only the other day the 
newspapers had it that a bill would be 
introducedin the English Parliament pro- 
hibiting future attempts by British avia- 
tors to fly across the Atlantic. The law, 
as it now stands, probably gives a man 
a right to all the blue over his property, 
and a flier over him is a_ trespasser. 
Wheat-fields may be set ablaze by a fall- 
ing, burning plane, roofs broken through 
by falling tools, and other heretofore 
impossible accidents occur. 

Let us beware of passing safety-first 
laws that will make achievement in this 
line difficult. 
bit of history. 


Listen a moment to this 
In 1831 an Englishman, 
Walter Hancock, was one of a number of 
to apply the 
steam-engine, which had been brought 
to commercial success by James Watt 
in the late 1700’s, to road transporta- 
tion. He built a steam-"bus. The pict- 
ures of it look not unlike the Fifth Ave- 
nue "bus of the present day. Up in the 
front a marvelously compact 
tubular steam-boiler, with a little fur- 
nace in which coke was burned and a 
little steam-engine underneath, and the 
He suc- 
ceeded in running it at thirty-two miles 
an hour, in carrying passengers, in mak- 


engineers who sought 


end was 


whole thing actually worked. 


ing it pay; and then what happened? 
The stage-coach owners and employees, 
a strong union, got much exercised over 
their business, and Parliament at their 
instance passed an Act forbidding any 
engine-propelled vehicle from traveling 
on any road except under the following 
conditions: that the maximum speed 
should be four miles an hour and that 
the engine-driven vehicle should be pre- 
ceded by a man on horseback waving a 
red flag and warning all the legitimate 
users of the road of the approach of this 
horrible new monster. In West Street, 
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Ne W York City, whe re the New York mobile was developed sixty years later 


Central tracks run down to the cld Van- in France 

lerbilt freight-station on Hudson Street, Be sure we will do it, not limpingly 
is still seen the relic of this old law, duly nor by the skin of our teeth, but very 
opied in this country \ few freight- ably and magnificently. The uplifting 


ars, drawn by a box-car built over a sense of power that every on has felt 
locomotive in order not to frighten the when with a touch the high-powered 
horses, are bravely preceded by a boy on ear leaps forward to take a hill, and 
horseback waving a red danger flag confidently breasts it, will come for 
What was the direct result) of this all of us when, adequately fitted out 
safety-first”” legislation in England in with strong and powerful engines and 
1831? Simply this, that England, having planes, we, like King David in his pro 
its finger tips almost closing around the phetic vision, take the wings of the 
automobile at that time, found progress morning and fly to the uttermost parts 
along that line paraly zed—and the auto- of the earth 
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BY GRACE FALLOW NORTON 


] \M going back to my valley, my own, 
Away from the streets of stone! 

I am going up to the great gray hills at last, 

To lift the fairy gauntlet the snake has cast, 

To find red buds and a shivering reed, 

Thistle, wild thorn, and weed; 

And I shall see the searlet salamander on the dark moss, 
And I shall see the brook, the belovéd, toss 

Rainbows over her fall: 

And I shall kneel to praise her silver being 

And bless my hearing and my seeing. 

Through fence—over wall 

And then brook, belovéd, I too shall run, 

My feet on earth, my feet on stone, 





My feet amid fern, amid meadow-grass 

Stand back, pine, and let me pass! 

Catch me, berry-bush! Wind me, vine! 

(Lost wildness of mine! 

For I am coming back to you, birch-tree, bride! 
Cedar, I will stand straight at your side! 

I shall watch with you, wood-thrush, soon! 


O sun, burn the months from me and bless 
M YS yul u ith nalee dne SS 
And sear my heart with its hot content: 


Then rise, rise through the dusk and heal 
Me with many and many and many a veil, 
Mistress of mystery, veiled, unspent 

White moon! 


Vor. CXXXIX No. 831 19 
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IKE all of our Arctic winters, the 
LU winter of 1914-15 was spent in 
getting ready for the exploratory work 
of 
summer the Mary Sachs had brought to 
Cape Kellett at the northwest corner of 
Banks Island an outfit of such things as 
still had left the the 
Karluk., but our good sledges were gone, 
Bernard of 
the Mary Sachs occupied most of his 
Much of the 
material for these was obtained by dis- 
membering the ship to secure the hard- 
wood and iron. Our pemmican had also 
gone with the Karluk, and for that rea- 
son our steward, Baur, and others spent 


the coming spring. The previous 


we after loss of 


and consequently ( ‘aptain 


time making sledges. 


many hours slicing up and drying beside 
the galley stove the meat of polar bears, 
seals, and caribou, which the rest of us 
killed either at sea 


brought to the camp. 


and 
Sachs had 


SO that one or 


or on shore 


The 
not brought us much fuel, 
two men had to busy themselves con- 
tinually in searching up and down the 
coast, under the snow, for pieces of drift- 
these 
times a distance of fifteen miles. 

With this work 
siak and I nevertheless 
for an exploratory crossing of the 
south end of Banks Island. As we made 
this in the darkness of midwinter, first- 


wood and hauling home, 


SOmMme=- 


Natku- 


found time 


going on, 


class geographic results were not to be 

Our main purpose in 
fact, to pay a visit to the Eskimos whom 
we 


expected. was, 
supposed to be wintering on the 
southeast corner of the island. The sup- 
position that we should find them there 
was based on the verbal statements of 


these Eskimos themselves when, in the 


PROBLEM 


FIRST DISCOVER) 


VILHJIALMUR 





OF THE ARCTIC 


OF NEW LAND 


STERFANSSON 


spring of 1911, T had met them on their 
return from Banks Island on the ice of 
Albert Sound. Eskimos may be 
as truthful as any people, and are so in 
fact; 
wrong impressions to one another and to 
with them be- 
cause of their fatal lack of exact 


Prince 
nevertheless they frequently vive 


those most conversant 


words 


for time and distance. They cannot 
count above SIX and have to describe 
distances by such indefinite terms as 


“not far” or “very far,” and with regard 
to their 
equally Vague. 


time Vor abulary is almost 
We now that the 
portion of the winter spent by them on 
the southeast corner of Banks Island is 
not January, but March and April 


But not knowing it then, we devoted 


know 


much of December to a hazardous cross- 
ing of the back of Nelson 
Head. The danger is not in the moun- 
tains themselves, although pre ipices are 
frequent, the 
makes every precipice treacherous 


mountains 


which 

Be- 
cause of the elevation of the land to per- 
haps fifteen hundred or two thousand 
feet, and of the water 
which prevails most winters around the 
south end of the island, every breath of 
wind that off con- 
verted into clouds of fog when it strikes 
the colder hills. The daylight is negligi- 
ble; and the moonlight, which comes to 
you commonly first through 
clouds that are high in the sky and later 
through a mass of fog that immediately 
envelops your party, is a light which en- 
ables you 


but in darkness 


because open 


blows the sea is 


enough 


to see your dog-team dis- 


tinctly enough, or even a black rock that 
may be one hundred yards away, but is 
scarcely better than no light at all upon 
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the snow at your feel So far as your 
eves tell Vou, you never know whether 
you are going to step on a bank of snow 


Walking ahead of the 
team in light of this sort, [used to carry 


or into an abyss 


al pair of large, dark colored deerskin 
\fter 
about ten yards ahead of me, I would 
keep my eves on it till IT got within three 
or four vards and then throw the other 
mitten, so that most of the time I could 


black 


ahead of me separated by 


mittens throwing one of them 


see the two spots on the snow 
five or. six 
When falling snow 


ora blizzard still further complicated the 
situation we 


yards of whiteness. 


used to remain in camp, 
sometimes two or three days at a time, 
unless we happened to be following a 
valley where there was no special danger 


of falling, but where we were merely 


inconvenienced by walking now and 
then against the face of a cliff. 
Although the south end of Banks 


Island where we crossed it was no more 
than fifty miles in diameter, we un- 
doubtedly traveled double that distance 
between December 22d and January 4th, 
when we reached the sea ice of De Salis 
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DISCOVERY OF NEW LAND 


Bay. In another five days we had ex- 
amined the whole southeast coast of the 
island and had crossed Prince of Wales 
Straits to Victoria Island 


covering any signs ol 


without dis- 


human beings. 
This is the one time of the vear, as we 
well understand, when traveling is dan- 
gerous if you rely upon game for your 
food and fuel, 


COUTSEe, 


The game is there, of 
. but 
the darkness is a great handicap in secur- 
ing it. We found the ice in the vicinity 


no less than at other seasons 


of Victoria Island not to be in motion, 
and as there consequently was no open 
water, the chance of getting bears was 
Seals could be 


secured only through the tedious method 


less here than elsewhere. 


of having the dogs discover breathing- 
holes and then waiting for the seals to 
come up, a method where the element of 
chance plays such a part that no one 
should use it 
available. 


where other methods are 


Instead, therefore, of stopping to hunt 
in Victoria Island 
plies began to run low, we turned back 


when our food-sup- 


to Banks Island toward the open water 
we had seen as we followed the coast 
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east from De Salis Bay The reason they 
did begin to run low was that we had had 
to cross a range of mountains in a condi- 
tion of light which compelled us to climb 
steep ridges and make comparatively 
precipitous descents into valleys, as the 
day light was insufficient for the selection 
of better courses. Hauling a load was 
impossible, for where a light sled could 
travel a loaded one could not be moved 
by the combined strength of men and 
dogs. ] had felt certain also ot discover- 
ing Eskimos who in all probability would 
have had stores of food from which to 
supply us 

When we turned back from Victoria 
Island I had no immediate intention of 
giving up the search after Eskimos, but 
expected merely to replenish our food 
stores at De Salis Bay. January 12th 
was our first day of hunting. We had, on 
a clear day at noon, daylight enough to 
see the sights of the rifles for about two 
hours, although not clearly enough for 
good shooting. It is never really safe to 
leave a camp unguarded, for the dogs 
must be tied to protect them against one 
another, and when they are tied a bear 
may very well come and kill one or more 
of them. We took the chance, however, 
left the camp to itself, and went in dif- 
ferent directions to search for game. 
That day I had no luck, but Natkusiak 
killed one seal. 

For three days after that both of us 
continued to be unsuccessful in our hunt- 
ing. Both of us killed seals, but the ice 
was moving so rapidly that before we 
could secure them they had been buried 
under heaps of crushing ice. The tracks 
of polar bears were numerous, and it was 
only a question of time when one was 
certain to be encountered. On the fourth 
day of the hunt I had just killed a seal 
and secured it when I looked over my 
shoulder to see three bears approaching. 
It was already past noon and their yel- 
lowish-white outlines against the pure- 
white ice were so indistinct that they 
could not he seen except when they were 


moving, or at least their bodies could 


not, although their shiny black noses 


were conspicuous. When bears are on 
the alert and when they either see some- 
thing indistinctly or are expecting to see 
something the presence of which they 
suspect, they move their necks and their 
whole bodies to peer about in a pecu 

liar snaky way. When the light is such 
that their bodies cannot be seen, but their 
black noses are conspicuous, they give, in 
their efforts to see the more plainly in the 
rough ice about the effect of railway 
men’s signal lights that are being swung 
on a dark night. These particular bears 
made themselves conspicuous now and 
then by standing on their hind legs, which 
brought their profiles against the sky. 
My first two shots brought down a big 
bear and a small one, but the third in- 
flicted apparently only a flesh wound 
and the bear that received it disappeared 
instantly in the rough ice. Natkusiak, 
who was about half a mile away, soon 
arrived. We skinned the two bears, and, 
making a sort of sledge of the skin of the 
small one, we loaded into it its own meat 
and dragged it home, allowing, perforce, 
the meat of the other bear and the seal 
to take its chances. These bears came 
just in time, for we had but a single meal 
left of the seal killed three days before. 
The following day we found where we 
had left them the other bear and the seal, 
although the ice, which was crushing in 
the neighborhood, might easily have 
buried the meat during the night. 

One of our most serious losses when 
the Karluk sank was that of our kero- 
sene-containers, which had been sub- 
stantially made of galvanized iron. We 
were now forced to carry our kerosene in 
the ordinary five-gallon tins furnished by 
the oil companies. As kerosene is much 
more convenient than blubber for cook- 
ing in snow houses in winter, we were 
carrying a supply of it, but now found 
that our tin had sprung a leak and that 
nearly all the kerosene was gone. This 
mischance, together with the too rapid 
passing of the midwinter period, decided 
me to give up for that year the search for 
Eskimos and to return to the winter base 
at Kellett. We made the return with 
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such good luck as to weather that we 


were able to travel in one day as much as 
forty-five miles, a distance it had taken 
seven days to make on the way east. 
When we got back to Kellett we found 
that Mr. Wilkins had compl ted a series 


of tidal observations, and that Captain 


Bernard had prepared for us a thousand 
pounds of dog feed, by drying meat and 
mixing it with fat as required. He had 
lso made two excellent sledges. 

On February 9th the first advance ice 
party of the year left Cape Kellett under 
the command of Mr. Wilkins, and the 
est of us followed a few days later. Our 
plan was to follow the west coast of 
Banks Island north about one hundred 
ind fifty miles and then to cross 
\ieClure Strait to Prince Patrick Island 


and strike out on the ocean northwest 


om the southwest corner of that island. 


Before leaving I had come to realize 
that we were facing a failure of the plans 
for that spring because of circumstances 

npreventable, no matter how clearly 
they are foreseen The various sorts of 


log sickness are still as mysterious as 


were the African fevers in the time of 


Livingstone. By Christmas-time our 
dogs at Kellett had begun to die, one by 
one. In some cases it was the fattest and 
the youngest dogs; in other eases the 
The only 


thing we could do Was to isolate the 


oldest and most de« repit. 


affected animals from the healthy ones, 
and in some cases this may have helped, 
although one or two of the dogs that died 
appeared never to have had any contact 
with the ones that originally showed the 
disease. There are many theories about 
these diseases, and there may be some 
significance in the fact that we have 
never lost any dogs that have been living 
on caribou or other land Palme, but al 
ways dogs that have been living on seal 
meat. 

When we finally got away from Kellett 
we still had two good dog-teams and a 
third poor one, which was really all we 
needed, for we had only two first-class 
sledges. But a day or two after starting 
we realized that we had a serious difh 
culty to contend with in addition to the 
dog sickness It seems that the preced 
ing autumn a certain amount of snow 
had first fallen upon the coast ice and 


A SPRING CAMP ON 


THE NEW LAND 
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WITH 


ARCTIC ISLANDS 


PLOW ERS 


ARI 
BUMBLEI 


later a shower of rain had formed a skin 
On top of this soft 
snow had again fallen, but the thin layer 


ol i e over the snow. 


of ice was left as a sort of roof over in- 
numerable cavities and soft places un- 
derneath, so that eve ry few ste ps a dog 
would break through and get the sharp, 
angular pieces ol thin ice his 
Before we realized it nearly all our 


between 
toes 
dogs had bleeding feet and some of them 
The tem- 
perature also at this time was exceed- 


were iIncapar itated for work. 


Ing ly low, averaging fora period of weeks 
We did 


not mind the cold in general, and out at 


forty two degrees below ZETO, 


sea such cold is really an advantage, but 
now it prevented us from doing what we 
should have done had the weather been 
warmer—namely, tying boots upon the 
feet of the dogs to protect their pads from 
the cutting ice, which at this temperature 
did not dare to do for fear the tight 
around the might in- 
terfere with the circulation of the blood 
as to cause freezing 


WW hen We 


we 


lashing legs sO 


vot to the northwest corner 





os 


CROWDED IN) SUMMER 


S AND BUTTERFLIES 


of Banks Island we discovered that more 
leaking. To 


have kerosene is an undoubted conven 


kerosene-containers were 
lence; and now the only hope of healing 
the feet of our dogs was to give them a 
good long rest. So while our sore-footed 
dogs were being healed by resting I sent 
Storkersen and Thomsen back to Kellett 
with a team of those dogs some of which 
we did not expect to use on the ice and all 
of which we could now protect with boots 
against the ice, as the temperature had 
The result of these 
delays was that it was not until April 5, 
1915, that we were finally able to leave 
Banks Island. It was then too late, in 
my opinion, for crossing to Prince Patrick 
Island, we 
Cape Alfred. 

Our party up to this time had con- 
sisted of seven men. But now I sent back 
Wilkins, Crawford, and Natkusiak, and 
the ice exploratory party of that year 
therefore consisted of Storkersen, Thom- 
sen, Andreasen, and myself. 


become less severe. 


struck northwest from 


SO 


Because the season Was already SO 
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late, we took rather more risks on this 
journey than I consider generally justi 
fiable in polar work. On April 10th, for 
instance, we camped at the southern 
edge of a level expanse of ice of unknown 
width. I examined it in the evening and 
found it about four inches thick and not 
strong enough to bear a sled, but that 
night we had an 
exceptionally hard 
freeze and the 
next morning the 
ce Was between 
six and seven 
inches thick. This 
is quite thick 
enough for safe 
travel of loaded 
sledges if the area 
to be crossed isa 


limited one, and, 





nomatter what 





In some places the ice had telescoped on 
the previous day and was of double 
thickness, but wherever it was of single 
thickness it bent perceptibly under our 
weight, and we never dared to stop ex- 
cept upon telescoped places. 

We traveled hour after hour and the 
horizon was everywhere a straight line 
with the sky. It 
Was exceedingly 
eold, and clouds 
of “steam” were 
seen rising here 
and there. These 
worried us a_ bit, 
forwe thought 
they might be 
from opening 
leads and conse- 
quently danger 
signals showing 
that the break-up 








the area, it Is safe 


4 TYPICAI 


so long as the ice 
remains unbrok 
en. But ice of this thickness, as indeed 
of any thickness, may at any time be 
broken up by increase in the strength 
of a current or the sudden oncoming of a 
vale. If the ice is thick no great danger 
results, for then a cake of almost any 
size will be a safe refuge for men and 
dogs, but if six-inch ice commences to 
break up, then no cake is safe unless 1| 
is of great area; and under the strain 
cakes naturally break into smaller and 
smaller pieces. If, then, we were to find 
ourselves with a loaded dog-sled on a 
piece not much bigger than is necessary 
for the men and dogs to stand on, th 
cake would either tip on edge or actually 
sink under our weight. 

It is not often that we have found 
perfectly level ice to be more than five 
miles across, and the morning of the 
llth when we started out on this six- 
inch ice we expected to cross it in an 
hour. But we found it very sticky with 
the salt crystals on its surface, as indeed 
it was bound to be, and this interfered 
with our speed so that we did not travel 
at much more than three miles per hour. 


FSKIMO DOG 


of our ice had com- 
menced,. Of course 
we realized that 
six-inch ice is so warm from the water 
underneath that it throws off clouds 
of vapor if the air is at a low tem- 
perature, and as we advanced the vapor 
clouds continually receded before us, 
showing that they did not come from 
open water, but were being formed from 
the ice. After about twenty miles of 
travel we sighted some heavy old. ice 
upon which we found a safe camping- 
place for the night. Within an hour 
after we landed the thinner ice which we 
had left began breaking up, giving us 
excellent) sealing water right) by our 
camp, but giving us also an uncomforta- 
ble feeling that had the thin ice been 
five miles wider or had we started in the 
morning an hour or so later, this day 
might have proved the last day of our 
travels. 

In our ice journeys, besides the astro- 
nomical observations which serve to tell 
us where we are, we take frequent sound- 
ings to learn the depth of the waters 
where we are traveling and the char- 
acter of the sea bottom. For some two 
weeks we had a bottom that was clearly 
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uneven, for the water varied in depth 
from one hundred to two hundred 
fathoms. ¢ omparison of our dead reck 
oning with our astronomical observa- 


tions also showed that the ice we were 
traveling on was moving steadily to the 
southwest—a very inconvenient fact, as 
hopes all lay to the 
There Was a great deal of open water. 


When we belt of 


half a mile of clear water lying across 


our northwest. 


found a a quarter or 
our path it took ls only an hour or two 
to get over, for we were expert by this 
tir in COTLVE rting our sleds into boats 


by the use of our tarpaulins sut much 


more often the leads were filled with 
moving ice or with stationary ice that 
Was not strong enough to walk on, but 
so strong that, had we attempted to 
break a way through it with our sled 
rafts, we should in half a dozen crossings 


chafed holes in the canvas. 
\ del i\ beside a lead when the ice is 
thing, 


when you know the ic 


hans = 


not moving Is one and a delay 


is drifting in a 
direction opposite to your course is quite 
another We took frequent chances in 


crossing leads on thin ice, and one cf 


these crossings, on April 25th, came near 
ending in a serious accident. We realized 
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the risk and took certain precautions 
Our main dependence being always rifles 
and half the 


ammunition and two rifles on each sled, 


ammunition, we carried 
and for an additional precaution I used 
to carry my own rifle on my back, and 
about fifty rounds of ammunition with 
it. Had we lost one sled we could still 
have continued with the other; and had 
we lost both, the fifty cartridges would 
probably have taken the four of us home, 
although exploration for the year would 
have been at an end. 

The accident. of \pril 25th resulted 
when we came to a strip of young ice 
As on all such 
occasions, [ walked out upon it carefully, 
while the teams and men awaited the 
verdict. With my hunting-knife I made 
at three different places, 


about ten \ irds wide. 


holes and by 
putting my hand in the water found that 
the ice was about six inches thick. To 
those used to fresh water, ice of six inches 
seems a great thickness, and as a matter 
of fact a team of dray-horses and a heavy 
load could be taken across six inches of 
fresh-water ice. Salt-water ice is a dif- 


ferent thing. A piece of it four inches 


thick, 


surtace from a 


if vou allow it to drop on any hard 


height four 


of three or 





ICk BREAKING UP 


IN SPRING ON AN 


ARCTIC COAST 














THIS SLED WAS IIA 


LED BY SIX DOGS VE! 


feet, will splash like a chunk of ice-cream 
instead of falling like 
of the 
knew this crossing was dangerous, but it 
that I thought 
probably be upon 


a piece ot rock AS 


would glare ice same thickness. | 


was so short the dogs 


would firm footing 
if it did break. 
The Hirst sled crossed safely. It had 


been built hy Cs ptam Bernard according 


before the T ec broke. 


to a design of my own, with runners that 
rested on the ice for seven out of their 
twelve feet of length, so as to distribute 
the weight over a large The 
other sled Alaskan 


{ are bent some- 


area of ice. 
was of the typical 
tvpe, where the runners 
what rocking-chair fashion, to make the 
sled easier to turn and maneuver, and 
( nly two or three feet of the middle por- 
tion of the runners rest on level ice. 
Andreasen was In charge of the lead- 
ing sled, and, as it came across without 
difficulty, Storkersen and Thomsen an 
ticipated no trouble with the second 


They were walking along close to the 


stern end when I noticed the ice under 


them begin to bend. I shouted to them 
to get away from the sled, my idea being 


to remove their weight from the locality 


and to expose the ice to the weight ol the 


sled only. But when they realized that 
Vou. CXXXIX.—No. 831 


LAND AND ROUGH SEA-ICI 


FOR FOUR YEARS 


the ice was about to break their idea was 
to push the sled quic kly over to the 
Both of them took hold of 
the handle-bars and commenced push- 
the inevitable happened 
Their weight added to that of the sled 
after the dogs had landed 
on the firm part beyond, but when the 
front end of the sled itself had barely 
touched it. Before the ice had fully 
broken I had hold of the trace of the 
leading dog and 


other side. 


ing, when 


broke the ice, 


Andreasen was at the 
bow of the sled. Storkersen and Thom- 
sen escaped falling into the water by 
letting the sled go as it broke through, 
and the stern of it Was immersed while 
the bow was held against the ice. It was 
doubtless not much more than over a sec- 
ond before we all had our hands on the 
front end of the sled, and not more than 
two or three till we had it out of the water, 
but it seemed much longer, and it was cer- 
tainly long enough for imagining what our 
situation would be if we lost everything 
that was on the sled. Not a desperate 
situation necessarily, although we might 
have had to give up our work for the 
year at that point. As it was, we spent 
two days in getting rid of as much as 
possible of the ice that had formed on 
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the various articles that got into the this conclusion we tried to travel north- 
water. After the accident we examined — east directly into the teeth of the drift, 


the ice and measured every piece that 
had broken, and found that at the very 
thinnest the ice and three- 
quarters inches thick. The temperature 
at the time of the accident was twenty 
below ZCTO., 


was five 


Long before this we had left the area 


of shallow soundings and were now 


traveling over an ocean of unknown 
depth, for our sounding-wire wes only 
about half a mile in length and we never 
got bottom with it. 

The ice a peculiar way. 
When the wind blew from the south or 
southwest, no hard, it 
the 
case of an extreme gale, would in the 
course of a day move a few miles to the 
north 


behaved in 


matter how 


would merely stop moving, or, in 


But whenever there was a calm 
or when the wind was from the north- 


but we lost as much ground at night as 
we gained in the daytime, and eventu- 
ally turned toward shore. The current 
was so strong, however, that we were 
unable to reach land on Prince Patrick 
Island abreast of our turning-point, but 
were carried south, and were with diffi- 
culty able to land on the southwest cor- 

ner near Land’s End, on June 4th. 
The west coast of Prince Patrick Island 
was explored in 1853 by a party under 
command of Lieutenant Mecham, of 
MeClintock’s expedition. Mecham tells 
us that no country could possibly be 
more barren or desolate. They found not 
a blade of grass nor a living creature, but 
gravel everywhere, and the land sloped 
so imperceptibly to the sea that they had 
to dig through the 
whether they were on land or on ice. 
In view of this and of the 


snow to ascertain 








fact that we had several 
weeks before run out of 
kerosene for fuel and had 
finished feed 
some time before that, it 


our dog 


became necessary to 
talk over with the men 
the advisability of going 


We all that 


the world would approve 


on. knew 
if we were to turn home 
at this point, for it has 
the rule in Arctic 
exploration that the 
traveling parties face 


been 


toward home soon after 
half the provisions have 
with which 





been used 





ONE OF OUR BEST DOGS 


west, the north, or the east, the ice kept 
moving steadily southwest. By the mid- 
dle of May we had lost hope of making 
any notable journey to the northwest 
that vear, for we were only one hundred 
miles offshore from the Prince Patrick 


Island coast. For a time after reaching 


they started from home, 
relying on the other half 
to take them back. It had 
with Mecham 
and with MeClintock on this very coast; 
a portion of it remained unexplored be- 
cause Mecham’s party on the south and 
McClintock’s on the north had 
forced by the partial exhaustion of their 
supplies to turn back toward their base 


on Melville Island. But I was delighted 


been sO 


been 
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to find that all of us were agreed that no 
risk of life was involved in advancing 
into any portion of the Arctic without 
supplies at this time of the year. While 
we did not expect to find Mecham wrong 
in saving that no living thing could be 
found on the coast of Prince Patrick 
Island, we felt that this would only 
mean that if our experience agreed with 
his, we should have to turn back to sea 
again, Where, on the sea-ice and in the 
water, all of us knew that food could be 
secured. The plan of advancing north, 
therefore, had the enthusiastic support of 
all our party. 

In following the coast northeastward 
we soon came to the conclusion that 
Mecham’s charting of it was by no 
means correct, but we also concluded 
that were we to attempt to revise it our 
results would not be much better than 
his, if at all. It was generally a question 
of light. There is much fog at this sea- 
son, and Mecham had evidently done a 
good deal of his mapping in fog, with the 
inevitable results. If we were going to 
attempt a revision of his work we should 
have to do part of our work in fog also, 
with a result that those portions of the 
coast where he had got sunlight would 
have been done by him better than we 
could do the same portion in fog; the 
only improvement we could hope for 
would be here and there where our luck 
in weather was better than his. Further- 
more, no one can with reasonable ease 
make a map of this coast in winter, for 
the land slopes so imperceptibly into 
the sea-ice that, so long as snow covers 
land and ice alike, their limits can be 
ascertained only by digging. A good map 
of this coast can be made only when the 
land is free of snow, in May or early 
June. 

After following the coast north for a 
few days we had confirmed Mecham’s 
opinion of the absence of game. Accord- 
ingly, we went offshore about ten or 
twelve miles to where the land-fast ice 
meets the moving pack and where in the 
open lead we were able to secure seals. 


It is a curious fact, confirmed by the ex- 


perience of other vears besides this one, 
that bear tracks are abseni in spring 
north of the south end of Prince Patrick 
Island. This is doubtless because seals 
in those latitudes are difficult for bears 
to secure on account of the peculiar ice 
conditions, although they are easily se- 
cured by the more skilful human hunter. 

Because we traveled parallel to the 
land ten or twelve miles offshore, we 
found aseries of small islands or reefs that 
had not been noticed by Mecham. When 
finally we came to the portion of the 
coast which Mecham and MeClintock 
had been unable to explore in 1852, we 
loaded up our sledges with meat and 
blubber and proceeded toward shore. 
The coast turned out to be rather com 
plicated and there were several little 
islands. It took us three days to com- 
pl te the survey between the most 
northerly point reached by Mecham and 
the most westerly reached by MeClin- 
tock, who had been working from the 
opposite direction. 

In a cairn at Cape McClintock, which 
is the northern extremity of Prince 
Patrick Island, we found a record left 
by MeClintock sixty-two years before. 
It ends with the sentence, “I have 
searched the islands and reefs lying off- 
shore to the northward,” which recalls 
the tragic reason for McClintock's and 
most of the other expeditions that gave 
us our knowledge of the islands to the 
north of Canada. Theirs were not pri- 
marily voyages of geographic discovery ; 
they were searching not for islands un- 
known since the beginning of time, but 
for men lost in the search for a North- 
west Passage, the hundred and twenty 
men who made up the crews of Sir John 
Franklin's ships. As we now know, this 
portion of the search was being con- 
ducted and hope was still being main- 
tained five years after the last of the men 
they were searching for had died. 

It is a matter of curious interest that 
this record is dated p.m., June 15, 1852, 
and that we found it on June 15th, and 
in the afternoon, sixty-three years later. 

June 17th, after taking the necessary 
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to check up 
MeClintock, we started 
north, and after traveling twenty miles 


astronomical observations 
with those ot 


discovered new land In order to keep a 


more careful account of the various 
courses by which we traveled, 1t was my 
custom at this time to follow several 


miles behind the sledges and to take fre- 
quent compass bearings of them, as well 
this the outlying islands 
north of ¢ ape MeClintock so long as 
After 


what Was considered a reasonable day *s 


as, nm 


Case, 


they remained in sight. making 


travel, the men camped with me about 
\fter camp had 


been pite hed and while the others were 


five miles behind them 


cooking supper, Storkersen climbed an 
ice hummock about forty feet in height 
back of the 


glasses sighted to the northeast a 


just camp, and with his 
new 
land whic h he could see at once was of 
fifteen 


I was watching him through 


considerable extent and about 
miles away. 
my glasses, and when I saw him shout- 
men | 
knew that a discovery of some sort had 


I climbed the highest avail- 


ing and signaling to the other 


been made 
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THE NEW LAND 
able hummock in my vicinity, but it 
was not high enough, and I did not see 
the land until some two hours. later, 
when, after taking all the necessary 


compass observations, I arrive d al camp 

My men were all Norwegian, and as 
any one may see from reading the books 
of Nansen and 
are prone to the celebration of any sort 
this 


case they had cooked some malted milk 


Amundsen, Norwegians 
of event in any way possible. In 


they had saved for no partic ular reason, 
and had discovered some biscuit crumbs 
in the corner of al box in which we had 
long been carrying something else, and 
had made the two into a sort of stew. I 
don’t think any of them considered this 
better than but, 


seal meat was the food of every day, 


any seal meat, since 
was a sort of celebration. 

June 19th we landed at I have 
called Cape Murray, in honor of James 
Murray, the 
friend and Antarctic traveling compan 
ion of Shackleton. Murray lost his life 
near Wrangell Island on the 


Dur- 


stew 


what 


our oceanographer and 


on the ice 


Karluk branch of our expedition. 











SOLVING THE 
ing the following two years, as we gradu- 
ally explored this land and located its 
extreme points, we named cape after 
cape for the scientists and sailors who 
lost their lives with Murray or not long 
after. 

When I was exchanging my fur clothes 
at Nome, Alaska, in 1912, for a suit of the 
well-advertised American kind, the clerk 
who sold them to me said that he could 
I could waste five 
That is 
one point of view and a common one. 


not understand how 


vears of my life in the Arctic. 


This young man had spent the same five 


vears behind clothing-store counter. 


Colonel Roosevelt had spent them in 
African travel, in the writing of books, 
and in the making of history. He said to 
me a month or two later that he envied 
me my five vears in furs and snow houses, 


in new lands and among new people. 


Vhat was another point of view. And 
a third was mine, for [in turn envied him 
his power and achievements and_ the 


character which had made them possible. 
But while I concede that accident plays 
so large a part in determining the mo- 
mentous or trivial nature of geographic 
discovery that the greatest geographic 
that 
ranked lower than the great men in other 


discoverers must for reason be 
fields, still there is much to be said for 
exploration as a career, SO long at least 
as there remains possible discovery of 
The 
Atlantic for the 
first time will spend hours on deck await 


lands previously undreamed of. 


tourist who crosses the 


ing the predicted rising of Ireland above 
the rim of the sea, and feels then, unless 
he is neither young nor imaginative, a 
thrill which he does not forget the rest of 
his life. Yet 
America to the immigrant can never be 
what 


Ireland to the tourist or 


San Salvador was to Columbus, 
and, though you may not for the thrill 
of San Salvador be willing to change 
well 
envy us who are still alive our first sight 
of the land and our first landing 
upon it. While you may think what you 


will about the greatness of the achieve- 


places with Columbus, you may 


hew 


ment, the permanence of it cannot be 
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The next generation and the 
next will find that land upon their maps 


denied. 


and, if they care to visit, they will find 
it there bounded by its ice-covered sea. 
If it is not an important, it is at least a 
tangible, contribution to the world’s 
knowledge of itself. 

Summer was fast approaching when 
we reached the new land on June 19th. 
There but 
some of it were 


most of it, 
there 

ponds and puddles here and there, al- 
We 
found lemmings, which are a sort of bob- 
tailed 


species of birds had arrived and their 


Was snow on 


was bare and 


though the rivers had not opened. 


mouse, running about; several 
and 
and of 


The earibou had not 


nesting was about 
there 


to commence, 
tracks of 


woly es and foxes. 


were earibou 


come from the south, for it is another 
one of the many pieces of misinforma- 
the north that the caribou 
migrate south in the fall and north in the 
spring. This may be true in some places, 


tion about 


but it is not true in others, and in gen- 
eral the same islands that are inhabited 
by caribou in summer are inhabited by 
them in winter. 

The wisdom of the fox is not so evi 
dent as the saying is wide-spread, but the 
more I see of wolves the more respect I 
their 
unique among the non-human inhab 
itants of the north. The second day on 
land I wolf that 
running toward me at first, for he could 
not fail to mistake me 


have for intelligence, which = is 


the new met a came 
at a distance for 
a caribou, but when he got within two 
hundred yards and could see me more 
plainly he realized my strangeness and, 
what is truly remarkable, inferred that I 
might This wolf could 
certainly never have seen a human be- 


be dangerous. 


fore, and the only dark thing of size 
comparable to mine that he had ever 
seen must have been either a caribou or 
a musk-ox. The caribou are his prey, 
and while he seldom kills a musk-ox, he 
at least has no reason to fear that excep- 
tionally clumsy and slow-moving ani- 
mal. But at two hundred yards this 


wolf paused and, after a good look that 
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satisfied him that I was something new 
in his experience, commenced to circle 
that distance to get my wind. 
When he got it it took him but a sniff or 
The 


unsophisticated foxes of this 


me at 


two and he was off at top speed. 
similarly 
region will commonly run within ten or 
fifteen yards of you and follow you 
around for miles, barking like a toy dog 
following a pedestrian. 

Che season was so far advanced that, 
after 
island for three days and determining 
that it 
turned south on June 22d. On our way 
toward Melville Island we completed the 
mapping of Fitz Wilham Owen Island, 
which had been sighted by MeC lintock, 


discovered a little island only about five 


following the south coast of our 


was of considerable size, we 


miles in diameter, and followed the west 
Melville Island south. Here 


two musk-oxen as well as 


coast of 
we killed 
some caribou, and saw a number of 
musk-oxen that we did not disturb. 
The 4th of July we left Melville Island 
and in six days crossed McClure Straits 
to the Bay of Mercy on the north coast 


Island. 


rate our watches. The place is an excep 


of Banks Here we 


stopped to 


tionally interesting one. It was here 
that McClure wintered two years with 
his ship, the Jnrestigator, which he aban- 
doned eventually, retreating with his 
men to another ship at Melville Island. 
As IT learned from the Eskimos of Victoria 
[sland on my previous expedition, the 
ship had been broken by the action of 
wind and ice some years after McClure 
left her, and all that we found to mark 


the place were a heap of coal and a great 
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many barrel-staves and fragments of 
packing-boxes, with here and there a 
piece of rusty iron. 

We left our sledges at this point, cut 
up the tarpaulin that had served us so 
well in crossing many a lead of open 
water, and made it into pack-saddles for 
our dogs in which to carry meat and 
other heavy things, while we ourselves 
carried the bedding and other bulky arti- 
cles. The journey south over Banks 
Island was delightful. The caribou were 
fat and 


bodies 


were seen mn large and smal! 


here and there on the rolling 
green prairieland. We usually killed one 
toward evening and our party was large 
that we 


whole animal at each camp. There is ho 


enough so consumed about a 
wood for fuel, but our knowledge of the 
botany of the country enabled us to pick 
grasslike plants that have a resinous sub- 
stance so that they burn well even when 
wet from rain or fog. Iam unable to see 
any great hardships in polar travel in 
winter, whether it be on sea-ice or on an 
uninhabited land, and am still less capa- 
ble of seeing anything in the nature of 
hardship in a summer journey overland. 

We arrived at Cape Kellett on August 
9th to find every thing well at the camp. 
But two days later Capt. Louis Lane 
with the Polar Bear arrived, bringing us 
the unbelievable news of the death of 
eleven members of our expedition at 
Wrangell Island in the spring of 1914, 
and the no less unbelievable news of the 
World War which had been raging more 
than eleven months when Captain Lane 


left the last telegraph point at Nome, 


six weeks before. 


(To be concluded.) 














THE BOX-STALL 


BY MARY HEATON VORSE 


NV RS. HUMMER stood in the soft 
L dusk, at the remote doorway of 
the big room, and looked back at the 
appalling young scarecrow before her. 

She swayed slightly from one foot to 
another, like an elephant at tether, 
Richard thought. He could not take his 
eyes from her. He knew he had no busi- 
ness to stare in this glassy, fixed sort of 
a way at old Hummer. Why old Hum- 
mer was the most familiar thing in the 
world. He could not remember when she 
had not been their housekeeper. Her 
sitting-room had always been his refuge 
from wrath. Yet this big, kindly woman 
seemed as improbable and as far re- 
moved from usual experience as finding 
a kindly cow gazing at one from one’s 
bedroom door—cows and women being 
equally absent from German prison 
camps. How strange in turn he seemed 
to her he had measured by the tears that 
sprang to her eyes at sight of him. 

So for a moment they stared at each 
other, not as though across a room, but 
as if trying to peer at each other over 
the intolerable cruelties of the past four 
years since he had run down the steps 
waving to them and shouting out a gay, 
“Well, Good-by, Hummer!’’—bound 
for a trip down the Rhine before he went 
to Cambridge. 

Hummer broke the silence’ with: 
“You'll have everything you need now 
for dressing, Mr. Ricky. You'll find 
your bath ready for you.” She switched 
on the light from the door and hurried 
away, leaving him staring after her. 

Ricky! He had forgotten all about 
that name. His mother’s letters had 
always begun “My darling Boy,” his 
father’s with “Dear Richard.” The last 
time he had ever seen it written was in a 


letter, ever so long ago, from his cousin 
Dorothy. 

“T have been trying for the last hour,” 
she wrote, “to put down ‘Dear Ricky’! 
but Ricky means out of door, and Surrey 
lanes, and getting into mischief, and all 
that part of you that can’t be shut up 
in a German prison camp. They can’t 
have shut up Ricky!” 

They had not shut him up. Ricky was 
as dead as Richard’s mother. The news 
of her death had come to him two years 
before, not with the clean, deep stab of 
grief, but as something still farther 
shutting him off from the life’s reality, 
a window gone through which to look on 
the world, a thickening of the darkness 
around him. The news had come when 
he himself was ill, and when the horror 
of each individual discomfort of life 
crowded between him and the realiza- 
tion of grief. 

Now, slowly, like a black and bitter 
tide, a numbing sense of loss invaded 
him. There came to his mind the words 
of a letter of his mother, written not long 
before her death. “It’s the eternal si- 
lence of this house that’s killing me, 
when I think that we used to scold you 
for the noise you used to make!” This 
silence that was killing him, too. 

A stealthy grief wrapped itself about 
him. It was not his mother for whom he 
was grieving—not as one ought to; 
what he wanted was to be Ricky again. 
He wanted that, and that was the only 
thing ke did want in life for the moment. 

He walked to the glass which was let 
into the huge wardrobe, a piece of fur- 
niture taking up half the wall space, 
places for hanging on one side, drawers 
for every conceivable kind of clothes on 
the other, as solid and resourceful as the 
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Bank of England, presupposing sub- And here she was, beautiful, a woman 


stance of its possessors 
It mirrored forth relentlessly Ricky’s 
He looked al himself 


curiously, as at some distasteful stranger. 


scarecrow figure. 


ht and short, show- 
His 
dilapidated, sor 


His trousers were tig 
ing his thin, bony ankles shoes 
were de jee ted things, 
didly jovial in expression. A long over- 
coat flapped about him, opening on a 
woolen sweater. He was unshaven, and 
his long hair was brushed straight back 
from his high forehead. 

Kor a looked at 


with surprised disgust. He 


himself 
had not 


moment he 


known he was as bad as all that. 

He dressed himself slowly and care- 
fully, his body grateful to the comforta- 
ble, clean garments. It was as though he 
shedding the 


past four vears with the clothes which he 


Wis degradations of the 
rolled up into a compact little bundle. 
When he went down-stairs he found a 
voung girl waiting in the drawing-room 
\ cloud ot dusky 


from her pure W hite brow, and done ina 


hair was drawn back 


heavy coil above her white young neck 
Her eves were deep and vray and rimmed 
She had a 


lovely deep color, a fine, full mouth and 


about with long dark lashes. 
wide-cut nostrils. She was very young, 
which 
To Rich 


ard, she seemed as lovely as an angel and 


and vet had the dignity comes 


from responsibility and work. 

as remote. She sprang to her feet as he 

came in 
“Ricky! 


hands 


a she cried, holding out her 


He looked at her with polite inquiry, 


searching among his memories for the 
answer to her 

“Why, Ricky!” she said, a tremor in 
her Don't 
haven't changed so much as that, have 


1? [I'm Dorothy!” 
He tried to be cordial 


voice vou know me? I 


7 l Yorot hy ”? 


he cried. He took her hands. “I didn’t 
know I hadn’t thought 
Then came to him a memory of a 


the 


dogs down Surrey lanes, long, thin legs 


strapping tomboy, running with 


covering the earth like a pair of callipers. 


their heads to 
Her beauty put him 


whom men would turn 
look at any where. 


off. He 


coldness of disappointment. 


was choked almost as with the 


“T recognized you,” she reproached 
him, smiling 

“Why, you see, [haven't grown beau 
tiful or let 
tered. 


hav e said nore, 


down my skirts,” he coun 
He stopped should 
He had a sick sense of 
This was Dorothy, he told 
himself, the sharer of his boyhood, his 
The 


current of friendship between them had 


He knew he 
failing her. 
faithful vassal in those old days 


never failed—until now. He was con 
scious that he had been writing always, 
toa long legged girl whose nose was too 
big for her thin face, whose loosely curl 
ing hair was always falling in disorder 
around her eyes, a little girl who was 
always finding some pretext for breaking 
into arun. Never had he been writing to 


a beautiful, grave young woman. 


A silence had fallen between them. 
She was scrutinizing him, trying to 
familiarize herself with him. And as 


that 
so he stared at 


he had = stared at} Hummer in 
remote and vague 
Dorothy. 

“We have waited so for \ 
she said. “Ts 


fixture, 


Way, 


ou, Ricky,” 
- heen perched on Vou! 
door-step, “a ever sine we vot 
word that you were coming. We thought 
you'd come sooner.” 

said. 


“T was in Berlin ten days,” he 


He stopped again. There was no way 
he could have told her about those ten 
days in Berlin. “One had,” he explained, 
to get used to being out in the 
after 


I was afraid of crossing the 


lamely, * 


world again, where we'd been, 
you know. 
street at first. Ud forgotten wheels and 
horses and things like that.” 

He stopped again. He felt his face 
flush painfully. and then 
there would sweep over him a composite 
those four 


brought with it a feeling of degradation. 


Ky ery now 


memory of vears, which 
He walked up and down the room, agi- 
tated and nervous. 


“When did you learn for the first time 




















th il you were going to gel awny i she 


») ompt« d. 


‘The new spapers first. There were 


talks of serious riots at Hamburg.” 
‘““Newspapers?’” she wondered. “I 
nught vou were n't allowed them.’ 
“We got them, thirty marks apiece. 

Six of us in each stall, five stalls to a 

paper. We paid fifty ple nnigs api ee and 


ach stall would read the paper tor an 
hour we had a reader.” 
“How do you mean,” she asked, “six 
to a stall?” 
He stared at her with a 
e. “That’s how 


plained, “six of us, just like animals, you 


little impa- 


we lived,” he eX- 


know—six of us to a box-stall.”’ 
He hated to have to tel] 
\lemories of 


about it. 
those degrading propin- 

ies of life crowded about him, and 
vet that was all that he had to tell. 
\lready that life was so remote, and had 
so little relation to reality, that it was as 
though it were plunging back one’s mind 
into memories of the nightmare of de- 
lirium. She was waiting for him to go 
on. Her face lifted up, 


iT i! 


and there was on 
1 expression of eagerness which was 
Suddenly 
he realized that there was no place in 
he 


| Pp ° ‘ 
almost as of Innocent greed. 


to which he could communicate his 
who had 
The hero- 
ind despairs of that place. Its mon- 
rous loves and hates. The anguished 
waiting. The terrible patience of men 


experiences, nor to any one 


on living in the world. 


fidelity to trivial occupation with 
they fought to keep their sanity 

d self respect. 
“Go on and tell me about it, Ricky,” 


she urged, “‘if you feel like it 


I mean.” 
How can you tell people about fight- 
and for 
That’s what life had resolved itself into. 
Forever all the life’s 
at the 
spect 
id promiscuity of life. 


for self respect sanity? 
mean details enaw- 


foundations of your self- 
dirt and inaction and brutality 
All the enemies 
of dignity massed together to assail the 
frail spirit of man—and she asked him to 
tell her about it! 

“What happened to Bonfield,” she 
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prompted him. “You used to write 
about Bonfield.” 

* Bonfield died,” said Ricky. 

“Tm sorry,” she cried. 
Bonfield died!” 


matter-of-fact 


He'd got- 


“T was glad when 


Ricky explained in a 
voice. “It was a great relief. 
ten to be an awful nuisance.” 

“Why, Ricky!” she cried, shocked. 
This She 


know about it. 


him. wanted to 
Now she could have it, 
so he threw at her, but in a tone of level 


irritated 


matter-ol-factness. 

‘You get to hate them so when you 
live with them like that. 
about them—the way they undress and 


Everything 


the noises they make and the way they 
their teeth—that plan how 
you could kill them, and the only reason 
you don’t kill them is that you'd get 
caught, and you know that they’re plan- 
ning all the time how they'd like to kill 
you. I hadn’t spoken to Bonfield for 
six months before he was taken sick; 
then I had to take care of him, and I tell 
you it was a relief when he died.” 


clean you 


He knew that he was alienating her, 
himself with an 
strangeness. 

He turned the subject abruptly. “I 
told you we learned about the revolution 
first by the papers. 


covering armor. of 


Trouble in Ham- 
burg, trouble in Bremen; then they said 
the revolution had been put down and 
next we saw the sailors swarming on the 
trains, inside and out, waving red flags.” 
His thin flushed again. “We 
couldn’t believe it. We thought the 
troops in Berlin would arrest them. 
They had signs,‘ Brothers, don’t shoot!” 


He stopped abruptly. “It seems already 


face 


as if it never could have happened 
those four years.” 

“Oh, Ricky,” she cried, “it’s so won- 
derful to have you back at last!” 

For a moment they were together. In 
a moment they had bridged the distance 
that separated them, then life went flat 
again. He tried to keep the current of 
precious sympathy, but he couldn’t, and 
she after a moment rose abruptly. 

“Tl see you soon. I'll see you a greal 
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deal,” 


away. 


she promised him, and hurried 


if he had only fancied that tears stood 
in her eyes. 

The days passed by filled up with 
visits from eager, compassionate rela- 
At the end of the day Ricky felt 


as though he had been wrung dry. How 


tives, 


eager they were for stories of horrors! 
How full of energy they seemed! So to 
refresh himself he would go to Dorothy’s, 
and once there would find no words, so 
for a while they would sit together mis- 
erably toward each 
other, but not knowing how. He had 
learned in prison one thing, and that 
was how to himself 
fellows sheer force of pride. 
And now out of prison his habit of isola- 
tion had followed him. He walked 
through life, the shadowy walls of re- 
It followed him 
to Dorothy’s. It was always with him. 
This troubled but there 
something else that troubled him more 
and he had no name for it. It 
Vague 
that the fore- 
warnings of pain. He wouldn't recognize 
its meaning. It was like shutting out a 
sullen day by keeping the shade down. 
Suddenly one day his father snapped it 
out, and it was as though Ricky were 
blinded with a stab of light. 
father remarked, 
“vou have been considering what you 
want to do!” 


trying to grope 


isolate from his 


through 


moteness around him. 


him, was 
was a 
discomfort, like the knowledge 
one was going to be ill, 


“TIT suppose,” his 


Now he knew what had disturbed him 
as he walked around the seething Lon- 
don streets, where everybody was hurry- 
ing so, as though to keep an appointment 
with opportunity itself. 
body seemed to have some object in life; 
yes, and 


Where every- 


friends 
and memories, and he alone had none. 


aims and desires and 


To do something in the world you 
need preparation, and he had had four 
years’ preparation living in a box-stall. 
There flashed before his mind his five 
Dungley, who had been 
fat, who would have been prattling eter- 


companions. 


Ricky stared after her, wondering 
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nally about his stomach-ache, but that 
afraid of Richard, had 


learned to throw at him, with a terrible 


he was who 
young arrogance that had menace in it, 
“Shut rest!” This 
thing that he knew 

how to make a sick man stop whimper 


up and give us a 


was the sort of 


ing, or a garrulous one afraid to speak 
to him. So he answered his father: 
There 
anything that I know about.” 
“When you were at Ruhleben didn’t 
you plan for the future?” 
father. 
derous, who had never had the knack of 
drawing Ricky out. 


“T haven't any plans. isn't 


pursued his 
He was a big man, heavy, pon- 


He puffed now as 
though dragging a heavy load. 

“IT only planned about getting out. 
I’m no good,” he burst out. “I haven't 
learned anything!” 

“Don’t be morbid, my boy,” said his 
father, ponderously. 

Ricky didn’t reply. He wanted to 
scream at his father, who stood there so 
complacent. 

* Morbid? 


morbid! 


Morbid? Of course I’m 
Life’s morbid! You live in a 
box-stall for four years and think and 
think about the fellows out there being 
shot—dving, fellows like you—and you 
penned up with a lot of prisoners until 
your thoughts drip blood. 
normal, hasn’t it? 


Life’s been 
Life’s been calm!” 
If he could only make any one under- 
Then that de- 
sire passed like a warm tide of life, and 
the stale annoyance of Ruhleben envel- 
The walls of the box-stall 
rose about him and shut him off. 

He met his father’s words with dutiful 
convention and went out into the hot, 
anonymous crowds of the streets with a 


stand even for a minute. 


oped him. 


vague hope that some of his adventurous 
imaginings of Ruhleben might come 
true. 

Girls and women—how much he had 
thought about them at Ruhleben! There 
had been times that queer thoughts had 
beaten against the walls of his brain like 
dark birds, days when in the background 
of his mind were strange imageries 


grotesque, unspeakable 


as though in 











lived the spirit of the men who had 
ented the carvings on the temples of 
India. He 
SO invaded. 
brutes, 


could not bear to have his 
It was as though by 
old and forgotten 


stealthils forth All 


e hot imaginings of antiquity pressed 


like 

ru ishness cane 
round him 

He had taken then to studying Ger- 

erammar, to studying anything. 

“Keeping his mind occupied” was no 

mere phrase with Ricky; it was the 


cessity imposed on him by sanity. So 


1] his endeavor all the thoughts of 
Europe surged through his mind. He 
read—he read—and always there was 
the recurring speculation about women. 

Now here he was out on London 
streets and England’s women pouring 
past him. He hadn’t remembered them 
as so lovely. It was an ever-recurring 
surprise to him. There were a great 
many women in uniform. Why, what 


with the conductresses, half the women 
of England How 


smart they were and brisk, and how in- 
{ 


seemed in uniform. 


rmed with purpose—and how remote 


irom Ricky. 

He could hardly talk to Hummer 
he had failed miserably with Dorothy 
and these handsome, ruddy, purposeful 


the box-stall cut him off from 
even casual speech with them. 
Ricky walked down Piccadilly past 


e Circus, moving without volition, as 
the the 
to Charing Cross and 
watching all the wilful 

ith of the Empire flow past him. The 

r seemed filled with their laughter. All 
the sons of England went 
past 


cence 


ul borne on 
vd He got 


od for a while 


bosom ot 


streaming 
London’s gray and ancient magnifi- 

It was darker than Ricky re- 
membered it, and more splendid. It 
hadn't hrunk as things did. 
Rather, it had grown. Now all the youth 


of the English peoples was loosed in a 


some 


boiling torrent down London streets, and 
its grave imperial splendors formed only 
an unnoticed back-drop against which 
life was played. Australians with their 


brims tucked up, 


young, keen-faced 
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d’Artagnans coursing down the streets, 
New -Zealanders in 
their wide hats with their ribbon; Cana- 
dians, Scotchmen, and the re; 


England 


chasing amusement; 


iments of 
you read them on their shoul- 
ders—Yorkshire, Lancashire; New South 
Wales, South Africa, American troops, 
American sailors—they swarmed every- 
Eating up the place” was their 
own term for it. 

Ricky seemed to himself to be an 


W he ré. 


atom removed by centuries of emptiness 


from the experience of this hot, gay 
youth that flooded and surged, and 


boiled through the streets. 

There was still in the air a hint of the 
One felt every- 
thing went, that the old restraints were 
down. You could see it in the way that 
the girls talked to the men and the men 
joked them back, and the casual ac- 
quaintances they formed in the twilights. 
Evidently it was the custom. The girls 
came flooding out from the munitions up 
the Strand, up Charing Cross, up Picca- 
dilly, out for a good time. 

What an England! With what inso- 
lence of youth they enjoyed themselves, 
as though they said to the venerable 
stones of the city: 

“Others like us helped to build you, 
and we have defended you. We have 
come from the ends of the earth to do it. 
Look at us—the youth of England, of the 
Canada, 


madness of armistice. 


colonies, of 
And so, remain, your streets 
and your pleasures belong to us ‘h 

So they streamed past Ric ky like sear- 
let banners. They streamed past him as 
though keeping time to the music of 
drum-beats. 


and of America, 


while we 


How powerful it was, and 
how careless, this youth that had faced 
death for four vears, this vouth that had 
been snatched from death and now ran 
in a riot of life down London streets. 
He drifted along in the crowd, feeling 
useless and empty. They swanked past 
him- groups of Scotchmen, 
their their knees; 
Americans, solid, and walking with di- 
rection; New Zealand boy, 
searching in the crowd for a girl to speak 


swinging 


skirts above bare 


how a 
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to. Suddenly three young girls going 
abreast barred Ricky’s way, laughing. 

“Where are you off to?” one said. 

“What will you give us to let you 
pass?” said another. 

*“Name and address?” asked a third, 
politely. Ricky couldn’t make them out. 
They were nicely dressed, neatly booted, 
and wore pert little hats, and had faces 
that were at the same time beld and 
innocent and young. He stood before 
them namelessly embarrassed. He would 
have given his soul for a natural gesture. 
Who were they? 


The spectacle of the munition girls en- 


To him it was mystery. 


joying themselves was since his day. 
This very episode plumbed a gulf be- 
tween his experience and the world he 
now was ealled to live in. 

“Are you a deaf mute, dearie?” asked 
the prettiest one, who wore a little velvet 
‘Tam over one ear. 

“Shrapnel took his tongue at Mons,” 
another announced. They laughed im- 
moderately, one of them doubling her- 
self up in the abandon of her mirth. 
They were indecorous and shameless, 
and yet their gaiety had no vice in it. 
He stood there. 
to him. 


Words wouldn’t eome 
He snatched 
at them, tried to drag them out of the 
What fun it 
would have been to run off with these 
youngsters. Who cared who they were? 


There were none, 


well of his embarrassment. 


**"E’s a deef mute,” said one. 

“°E’s a dead mute,” said the other. 

“"E’s a dead un. Good-by, dead 
un!” they called, and sped down the 
street, trailing out cruel laughter behind 
them that stung Ricky like the lash of a 
whip. He could have eried with anger. 
The little scene, so unexpected and so 
meaningless, had plunged ttself deep into 
some citadel of his self-respect. He 
drifted into an archway and stood there, 
feeling that now the barrier between 
him and the fierce, pulsing life before 
him was complete. 

The bitter waters of defeat had now 


gotten as high as Ricky’s heart. There 


came to him a certainty that he would 
always be like this, that he would always 
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be a shadow at the feast of life, that he 
would never be able to take hold again 
of work or love or adventure. There was 
no one in all the world to whom he 
wanted to speak. There was nothing in 
all the world he wanted to do. He only 
wanted one single thing again, and that 
was to be able to turn back the hand of 
time four years and be back with his 
mother. 

He wanted to see his mother. He 
didn’t want her alive again now, because 
if he met her now, perhaps it would be 
the same as it was with his father and 
~and with Dorothy. But he 
wanted to go back. He wanted to be 
Ricky instead of this nameless shadow. 

He drifted up Piccadilly again, turned 
down St. James’s Street and along Pall 
Mall. Rows of 
silent clubs looked down upon one, and 
as he walked along a feeling of revolt 
came over him. 

“Why should I go on?” he asked him- 
self. He had had no part in any of this— 
no part in the work, no part in the viec- 
tory. Why should he fit himself now at 
this lete day for a life from which he 
had been so completely divorced? 

“Why should I go on?” he asked him- 
self. He stopped in front of the door of 
one of the dark and solemnly august 
buildings, and then heard his own voice 
saying again, “Why should I go on?” 
He walked along, quickening his steps 
angrily at the thought that he had been 
betrayed into speaking aloud the barren 
miseries of his heart. 


Hummer 


It was quieter there. 


“There is no reason for going on” 
he answered himself. There was not in 
all the world a person who needed him 
or who could even possibly need him. 
Service—all the rest of England knew it, 
those rioting girls and boys in uniform, 
his contemporaries now marching down 
the streets the victorious owners of Eng- 
land. And Ricky, who had only the cold 
walls of his lonely pride—and no mem- 
ory of any service ever—turned his face 
resolutely from this world in 
which he had no part or parcel. As 
though sucked down on some dark river 


away 


| 
i 
i 
| 
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of doubt and desolation, he found him-, 


self by the Thames. 
He did not need 
despair to well up in a sudden flood to 
carry him over the brink. He could go 
now and look at death and think about 
it and get up to-morrow, or say to him- 
self: 

“My appointment with death is for 
half past seven to-night.”” That didn’t 
matter, either. The 
wasn’t emotional enough. 


He had no plan. 


whole business 
It was just 
that he definitely didn’t care for this 
complicated business of living, and there 
didn’t seem any sense or use in it. He 
had lived with just one idea in his mind 
so long And now he 
carried the invisible walls of his prison 
about him. 


it was to get out. 


He was tired of them. 

He walked over a bridge and stood 
looking at the dark water and at the 
lights reflected in it. And presently a 
soldier stopped near him. They looked 
at each other with suspicious eyes, like 
wary animals. Ricky felt the other was 
an intruder. 
familiar with 


He had come here to be 
the kind face of death. 
The English soldiers owned England. 
They might leave him by himself now. 

The soldier moved slowly toward him. 
He seemed about Ricky’s age, and as he 
passed under the light Ricky saw that 
across his temple and down the side of 
his face was a crimson scar. He was 
evidently waiting to be spoken to. He 
seemed humble and embarrassed. There 
was about him something of an animal 
begging mutely to be taken notice of. 

“It’s quiet by the Thames,” Ricky 
threw to him. If the boy would neither 
go away or speak, he could say some- 
thing himself. 

“Yes,” he answered, with an oddly 
eager inflection. He hesitated, then he 
said: ‘* You're lucky to be discharged so 
quick. I wish I was.” 

“What would you do?” asked Ricky. 

“I'd get away from London, first off. 
Lots of the lads like it. I was in hospital 
a good while. I'd like to get away.” 

“Why?” Ricky wondered to himself. 
Perhaps this boy roamed London streets 
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unable to speak to people or to take part 
mm the great festival which was forever 
there in progress. “When you got away, 
what would you do?” Ricky asked. 

“T don’t rightly The older 
men—it’s easy for them—but when you 
haven’t a trade He spoke with diffi- 
culty. ““What are you doing with your- 
self, now that you're through?” he asked. 

“T’ve been in 
Ricky blurted out. 


“Were you so?” 


know. 


prison four years,” 
There was an inflee- 
tion of pity in the other boy’s voice. 
There was silence between them. 

“TI used to be quite mad to get to 
London,” the boy volunteered, “and 
now I’m here I want to get on, but I 
don’t know where to.” 
puzzled. 


His voice was 
He was searching, in some 
blind way, for sympathy and under- 
standing. “This takin’ hold again wor- 
ries a chap,” he explained, in his helpless 
voice. “You won't know yourself what 
you're doing, will you?” 

“No,” said Ricky. * Four years in 
prison doesn’t give you a trade.”’ 

“Nor four years at war. It’s easier for 
the older ones,” he repeated. “I had a 
pal—he was an aviator—and when he 
came home he blew his brains out. Do 
you know what worried him? He 
couldn’t get up mornings, so he saw he 
was going to be a burden to his family 
and thought he’d rather ‘go West.’”’ He 
looked down into the dark water. 
“Sounds dotty,” he said, “but a chap 
can understand—” He let his voice 
trail off. And then suddenly Ricky un- 
derstood, too. This other boy had come 
to him for sympathy and for help. In 
his halting fashion he was pleading with 
Ricky to help him back on his feet again. 
He came to him asking for the key to 
the door of normal existence. 

“How did you take hold of life again? 
You're in civilian clothes. What did you 
do? How did you get at it? How do 
chaps like us get back in again?” was 
what he was asking. For the people who 
had gone on living in the real world 
couldn’t help him. They didn’t know 
about it. They talked about going to. 
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brisk I SS, and 


to do, as if it 
] 


a meal from a 


t} is hov 


tole rable 
ul wanted 
is ordering 


bill of fare. And 


understood 


about it He had been parated from 
life and come out on that dark brid 
perhaps, is Ri ky had come They 


looked at each other 
“What do) 
the aviator?” 
“He was a_ fool,” 
promptly “He 
“Would it have 
“Why, of 


was proud that 


ou think about that chap, 
said Ricky, 
should have waited.” 
done any good?” 
id Ricky. He 
conviction sounded in 
He had acted. He had come 
“It’s getting on,” 
shaveabite. Shallwe?” 
Ricky 
vlad to let sOmneC- 
They walked along, 
together, 
lost in the world’s immensity. 
talked diffidence, 
the subject that was next their hearts, 
to take hold now of that 
terrible and perplexing thing called Life. 


course, Ss; 


his voice 
up to an emergency 
said Ric ky ret 
The othe r followed with dog- 
like obedience, frankly 
one else lead him. 
atoms 
They 


foreve 4 skirting 


finding comfort two 
with 


whi h was how 


Thev said vood by to enc h other atter 


dinner and Ricky went away comforted. 


He knew that he wasn’t an outeast in 


the world, and that the world was full of 


boys perplexed like himself, and he felt 
that he had the answer as to what to do. 
must 
Time helped one He had told the hoy 
that and the bov believed him. 
London streets, he 
world. It 
vreat 


The answer was that one gO on 


Then, walking on 
had a strange vision of the 


appeared to him like a shining 
globe spinning about, and it had a hard, 
transparent surtace, and within this sur 
face were all those people who were part 
of life, 
place in life’s complex affairs; 
the outside, 


shining 


all those people who had their 
while on 
swarming over the hard, 
surface, unable to get in, were 
the boys whom war had disinherited, th 
maimed ones and those who were sick 


There 


young and old 


was a great company of them, 
men whose place in the 
world had been wiped out while they 


fought, men who came home to find their 
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There 


were blind men and the mutilated, and 


families had become strangers 
there was this army of boys like the one 
with whom he had talked, to whom war 
had given no trade, and there were boy S 
whose only knowledge of life was a box 
And 


surtace of the lobe, 


stall all of these swarmed over the 


shining trying and 
back to those within. 

His heart 
suddenly went out to all those lonely 
ones. He wanted to cry out to them: 
“Wait! You'll find your way in. You’re 


not alone.” 


try ing to get in 


It Was a ereat discovery. 


Hope bloomed green in Ricky’s heart 
Then Dorothy 


came into his mind as though she had 


as he walked along. 
entered a room where he was. It 
the first time that he had thought of her 


without feeling how intolerably he was 


was 


separated from her. He imagined him- 
self last to 
talk instead of shouting at her over great 
He felt as if 
he must find her now, as though the clue 


voing to her, being able at 
distances, as he had before. 


which led one back to life was in her 
hand. He had told the boy time helped. 
He wanted her to him. He 
wanted her to know. He hurried to her 
house, filled with dread that she might 
not be home, because he had to see her. 
He had to tell her his discovery. He had 
to ask her for this clue to life which it 


reassure 


seemed to him she held in her hand, and 
he felt he couldn't that life 
somehow would have failed him again if 
But life did not fail 
He found Dorothy in the drawing- 


wait, and 
she were not home. 
him. 
room. She was dressed for the evening 
and her arms gleamed like silver. There 
was a little shining fillet of silver in her 
hair and dress of young green, and as she 
toward him her loveliness 


came very 


and remote as 


when he had first seen her 


made her formidable 
He found himself saying, tonelessly: 


= \ ou are 


Vou. 


going out. I mustn't keep 
“I’m not going for ever so long,”’ she 


at all, Ricky, if 


you will stay. P’msoawfully glad to have 


answered. “‘I won't go 


you come.” 
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le couldn't talk to her any 1 
than ever. His disco ery 
He could talk to her as little as to a silver 
nd Artemis, 
only stared at her with his unhappy eyes, 
of tl 
it he trailed around with him enfolded 


nore now 


Was an illu sion. 


t 


ivory statue of and so he 


hile one 1e uncomfortable silences 


] 
ie 


( ushioned 


‘ sat down . oO! of the 
the 
and — 
sliding 
tried 


to notice 


and looked 
that 
down For 
to check them. She 
their hot 
was stronger than she. Then, 
gesture of defeat, she 
face in her hands and sobbed 
trollably, and then Ricky 
kneeling beside her. 
“ Dorothy,” he 
what’s the matter?” 
She groped with her hand for his head. 
“It’s you, Ricky. It’s 


hire 


Ri 


airs near eery 


into rt, ‘Ky saw 
tears were her tace. 


a moment she 


tried not them, but 


tice 


with 


a swHt s her 


put 
uncon- 
found himself 


* Dorot hy, 


°F 
Sala, 


you,” she 
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sobbed. “* 
it is that 
try and try 


She 


It’s that I: 


ho one 


an't get near you 


can get near you. 


re membered hav 
a little 
then 


cried as Ricky 
ing seen her ery once or twice : 
girl, the same 
sobbed out this 

“Oh, Ricky! 
was your mother!” 

At this cry of hers, 
full of understanding 
of love, the 


is 


with abandon, and 


amazing thing: 


How I 


Ricky! u ish 


so absurd, yet so 
of him and so full 
wall Ricky 
melted. He everything except 
that Dorothy was crying and that she 
was crying about him 

his 


Icy around 


forgot 


erying absurdly 


because she wasn’t mother and so 
couldn't help him. He began comforting 
her awkwardly in the way that he 
had when she had eried when she 
little. He had his wish. The hands 
of time had turned back. He had 
found his way somehow back into the 


world. 


Same 
was 
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. n pa ‘ vorld the cust m still prevails of 

t » be s that a member of the amily has died 
LES, go tell the things he treasured— 


B' 
Th at 
He 


Tell the 
That the 
Tell the hiting, 
He is sharer of 
Whisper to the 
Of his blending in 


Oak and gra 
although his 
is with then 


wild rose 


loi 


ss and violet 
life was measured 
1 yet! 


and the clover 


earth has made him over! 


tering stream 


ne dream! 
Apr il wood 


its mood! 


Tell the wind his spirit flows 


In whatever path 
Tell the thrush it 
From the 


Sees, to his green 


rapture 


it blows! 
draws its art 
of his heart! 
shelter bring 


All of earth’s bright gossiping: 


Tales of feather, flower, 


Sap upmounting; 


Now we may no 


Bid his loved wik 


or fur; 
wings astir! 


more attend him, 


1 things befriend him! 











THE WRONG SIDE 


IMPRESSIONS OF 


ARTHI 


one class ot impr ssions 


HERE was 
which was shared by all foreigners 
in Russia during the first winter follow 
ing the revolution It was a sort of 
comic relief to the grim tragedy in which 
we lived. Running through all the som- 
ber patterns of misery and fear there 
was a gaudy thread of incongruousness 
which would have pleased the author of 
Alice in Wonderland We fell into the 
habit of speaking of “Home” as “The 
Right Side of the Looking-glass.”” We 
were on the Wrong Side—where ridicu- 
lously incongruous things happened as 
naturally as in dreams. 

Often this impression of Carroll esque 

would over me SO 
that I into the 
anteroom of the Consulate and turn over 
‘s of the latest New York paper, 
six months old, just to reassure myself 
that there a place the Right 
Side of the Looking-g!: where there 
were people who still acted in the way 
kpected them to act 


For nearly a week, during the Bol- 


unreality 


come 


strongly would f0 out 
the page 


was on 


iss 


we ¢ 


shevik insurrection in Moscow three of 
us were marooned in the Consulate. 
Two rival hat hine ns were having i 
duet in the street before our door and 
the Nikitski Gate a blo k away Was in 
the line of artillery fire and rapidly con 

ing to res¢ mble more and more close ly 
the latest picture post eards of Ypres. 
We kept up roaring fire to burn the 
code-books in case the Consulate was 


read and re-read those 


What 


“extra : 


a and we 
ld newspapers vouldn’t 
off 


cle al 


news than we 


clven for an just 


We 


frem lack of home 


Wwe have 
the 


more 


suffered a great 


pr ’ 
ress 
I 


did from the food shortage 


The hunger which weighed on the 


OF 


TOPS) 


> 
\ 
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TURVY RUSSIA 


BULLARD 


city was typical of the topsy-turvy con- 
dition of that winter of 1917. 
still plenty of food in Russia. 


of it cams 


There was 
But much 
under the chemists’ definition 
of “dirt ’’—it 
The ordinary 


The 


into 


iS “misplaced matter.” 
law of gravitation did not 
work food did fall—as it 
should hungry There 
were plenty of plausible reasons in ex 
this: 
system had broken down; the things for 
which the 


their farm products were lacking. 


not 
mouths. 


planation of the transportation 
exchange 
But 


the real cause for much of this shortage 


peasants care to 


was an incredible stupidity. 

The city of Moscow 
but the 
Riazan was surfeited with grain. 
outbreak of the 1914, 


food-producing provinces had been al 


was on hunger 


rations, near-by province of 
At the 
war, In certain 


lotted to the Army Commissary and the 


private sale of grain prohibited. The 
army had crumbled into dust, but in 
spite of the revolution the Czar’s 


ukase that the 
reserved for the army 

The soldiers of the 
cow organized regular freebooting expe- 
All 
a cart and a boat 
the 
listless guards at the army grain depots, 


food of Riazan should be 
was still in force. 
garrison of Mos- 
river into Riazan. 


1 
Was nee ded Was 


ditions acress th 
that 
and enough soldiers to overpower 
A cart-load of flour would fetch a price 
which would keep an entire regiment in 
cigarettes and sunflower seeds for a 
month. 

While this Tie thod ot proy isioning the 
city was lucrative for the soldiers, it was 
| here 
Committee, yet at best it was only try- 
feed the 


cording to the last city census. 


inadequate. was a Food Control 


ing to 


normal population ac- 
But the 
had 


number of inhabitants of Moscow 
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been doubled by 
the invaded 


the influx cf refugees 

districts. 

the newspapers publ shed a com 
placent statement the 

Moscow would receive a full quota 

| for the fe 

there would be only half enough to 

ind And sickening regu 

the reports grew worse. By the 

of 1918 the food receipts were 


tten down to 25 per cent. 


so, even 


from committee 


lowing week, it meant 


with 


However, enough “social injustice” 
ted, even in rey 


that I 


» all sorts of way 


Russia, 
There 
the better 


olutionary 
never went hungry. 
s to get 
the official rations. 

This was the favorite subject of con 
ition In Russian gatherings, one of 
ineredible conditions for us foreign 
The Russians were not interested 
e things that interested us most. I 


for the Committee on Public 


; there 
Information, and my job was to inform 
he Russians about the part America 
was preparing to take in the war. It was 
not surprising that they were not inter 
ested in our ship-building program—so 

rv few Moscovites have ever seen the 
ean. But I could not understand their 
ndifference to our “selective draft” 

Liberty aero 


anes and munition cutput. One editor 


stem, our Loans, our 


inally explained it to me: 
“You Americans,” he 


your honeymoon 


said, “are havy- 


with war; we've 
ved with the hag for three years!” 

{nd by New-Year’s day, 1918, the 
mfortable classes had lost all their illu- 
ms about the revolution 
bored 


nd preferred to discuss ways and means 


They were 
by our insistent interest in it, 
getting more than their share of the 
meager food supply. Kvery one had 
“method” 
most inhabitants of the Riviera have a 
secret “system” the 
it Mente Carlo. 

There Russian families in 
whose houses I knew I could always get 
The the 
Evalenkos was beautifully simple. They 


some mysterious just as 


for beating bank 


were two 


a good dinner. * S\ stem” of 


had a good-looking servant-girl. She 
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was also methodical and had worked out 
a schedule for having different soldiers 
eall on k 


her every night in the wee 


Instead of chocolate creams, she exacted 
tribute from them in fat fowls, suckling 
pigs, and jars of butter The Evalenkos 
lived rovally 

The 


business 


P ] 
family 


acumen 


with 
had 
trading some useless thing like a muni 


tion-plant or a gold 


other marvelous 


succeeded in 
mine fer a cigarette 
factory. And vou could buy anything 


with cigarettes. They the 


were most 
lavish entertainers in Moscow The 
were not embarrassed if even fom 
five guests turned up unexpectedly 


meal hours. Their table groaned under 
ight of 


} 


Creesc, 


the we “improcurables” sugatl 


eggs, But their pride was whit 
bread, really white 

lt was this very luxury which brought 
One 


only a few 


my dinners with them to an end. 
when there were 
left the 
plained how they got it. 


evening 
hostess ez 
They bribed 


the chief surgeen of a war hospital with 


intimate friends 


There was still a small hoard 
of white flour in the hospital, reserved 


cigarettes! 


for the soldiers who had had so much of 
their shot that they 
could not digest black bread. Althoug! 


the dinner would 


stomachs away 
every one present at 
have insist d upon being ( lassed as ven 
tlefolk, no ene protested at the infamy. 
But I that 


white bread. 


could not eat any more of 
I never went back. 
It was real self-denial on my part, for 
good meals were hard to come by and 
vanished 


Rus 


my own food-supply had 


And thereby hangs another—very 


sian—tale. 

The Consul-General, foreseeing the 
food shortage and not wanting to de 
plete the scanty Russian supply, had 


arranged for a food shipment from Amer 
ica. Although I 


a member of his staff, my work was so 


was not technically 
closely associated with the Consulat: 
that 1 was allowed to share in this good 
There 
real flour, preserved butter, a 


beef, 


fortune. was a large stock of 


side of 


bacon, corned ( ondensed milk 
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best of all, sugar, and wonderfully sweet 
canned fruit. It 
most. 


was sweets we missed 
Properly husbanded, this supply 
would have run me comfortably through 
the winter. 

But I was not keeping house. 1 was 
living with a delightful Russian family 
Alexeev, 


I have ever met. 


named as charming people as 

He was an architect 
and his wife the leading soprano in the 
Municipal opera. The arrival of my 
food allotment caused great excitement. 
That night we had a wonderful dinner. 
There loaf of 
bread and a They 
tributed a fowl, so there was chicken-pie 


was an immense white 


great cake. con- 
(it is almost impossible to make an edi- 
ble pie-crust out of black flour), and for 
dessert we each of us consumed a can of 
California apricots. 

About eleven 1 was called from my 
room for the usual evening ceremony in 
front of the samovar. The dining-room 
I suspect that Medame 
Alexeev had spent the time since dinner 


was crowded. 


at the telephone, boasting to her friends 
of the wonderful prosperity which had 
befallen her larder. They had all come 
Till one in 
the morning I was kept busy opening 


to see—or rather to taste. 
fruit-cans. 

After all, 1 had been sent to Russia to 
make America popular. And no propa- 
ganda I attempted stirred an equally 
enthusiastic response. 

The next day 1 had to go up te Petro- 
grad and was gone two weeks. When I 
came back there was nothing left of my 
Madame 


Alexeev had not been able to resist the 


winter’s stere of provisions. 
éclat, which comes from giving good 
dinners. 

There was only one unit remaining of 
the large assortment 
of shredded codfish. She had not known 
how to cook that. At first they had 
thought it was a zakusta and had tried 
to eat it raw, but they had found it too 
salty. I translated for her the receipt 
printed on the cover. But codfish balls 
require potatoes and there were none to 
be had that month in Moscow. The only 


a cardboard box 
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available vegetable was cabbage. Sh: 
thought perhaps the cook might mak: 
something out of and cod 
fish. And, althoug 


she tried several times, my skepticis: 


cabbage 


I was skeptical 


was fully justified. 

In a way this incident was typical « 
what I mean by feeling that we were o 
the Wrong Side of the 
There was something fantastic and ii 


Looking-glass 


credible about the abandon with whic! 
the good madame had dissipated m) 


We 


the most improvident to be a little spar 


food-supply. should expect eve 
ing with some one else’s bread and but 
ter. But it never occurred to her nor to 
her husband to be even faintly apolo 
getic about it. They often expressed 
their regret that the supply had not been 
large enough to prolong the orgy till m 
return. They were the kindest peopl 
in the world and that 
business had taken me out of town s 


sincerely Sorry 
that I could not share my own fun. 
Most Americans who have known th: 
Russians at all intimately like them. | 
certainly do. And yet one is always 
being surprised in this way. I cannot 
imagine any American family whom | 
should like as I liked the Alexeevs 
ple so cordially hospitable, so ready to 
with a friend 
making free with what did not belong ti 


pec )- 


share their last crust 


them. I was not angry, but I was su 
prised. 

In this way Russians are more “for 
Once you g« 


} 


eign”’ than other nations. 
really to know a Briten, a German, an 
Italian, or a Turk, you can prophesy 
with fair accuracy what he will do under 
We expect certain 
If we know 
that such a man does not cheat at cards, 


given circumstances. 
combinations of qualities. 


we are pretty sure that he will not ste: 

from the collection-basket at church. II 
we know that he does not pick his teet! 
in public, we expect him not to eat peas 
with a knife. If we know he is cruel to 
dogs, we don’t expect him to be kind to 
children. But such 
character do not always hold true with 


combinations ol 


A Russian acquaintance nine 


“amie 
Russians. 





lake 
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THE WRONG 
times running may do just what, from 
vour previous knowledge of him, yeu 
would expect, and then, the tenth time, 
in complete contradiction to what 

ul had thought was his character, 
For several months before I went to 
live with the Alexeevs I had shared an 
irtment with an officer in the Judge 
\dvoecate’s Pavil 
Ivanovitch. He had been a successful 
ilian lawyer before the war; he had 


ed with distinction in the active 


department named 


ny for two years, winning rapid pro- 
otion, and then, after being wounded 


eral times, had managed a hospital 


rain until a short while before I met 
him. He was a man of real intelligence, 
de travel, of a dainty, almost dandi- 
1, culture, and withal more public- 
yirited than most Russians of his class. 
He was a member of the City Council 
d, between that and the public com 
ttees on which he served, he rarely 
had a free evening. I liked him im- 
a very cordial friendship 
} id developed. | should have called him 
honorable as any 


ensely and 
man I knew. 
Shortly after my return to Moscow I 
dined with him. His table was very 
much better supplied than when I had 
lived with him. 

“What's your system?” L asked. “ It’s 
S ymething new since I was here.” 

“Oh yes,” he said, complacently, “I 
been 
1 get 


do my self properly now. l’ve 
elected to the Food Committee. 
all I want to eat now.” 

The one kind of honesty, which ] had 
assumed from the many other honest 
qualities | had observed, was simply not 
there. He was like a sheet of paper with 
one side written on—but not the other. 

Now I ean imagine a food controller 

some other country who was such a 
scoundrel that, in a starving city, he 
would use his office to secure titbits for 
his private table. But I should confi- 
dently expect that, combined with this 
strain of villainy, there would be a large 
degree of hypocrisy and secretiveness. I 
was very much surprised to find that a 
person so lovable and generally admira- 
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ble as Pavil Ivanoviteh could be in one 
section of his character such a_ black 
guard, and I was utterly amazed at the 
nonchalance with which he admitted it 

That was the trouble for us foreigners 
in regard to the food problem. It was 
not impossible to get invitations to 
good meals, but we generally found that 
the “system” employed by our hosts 
was so unsavory that it took away our 
appetite. 

However, the combinations by which 
people succeeded in getting more than 
their share of food were as child’s play 
compared to the fantastic “systems” 
they contrived to procure a drink The 
poorer people could still kill themselves 
with furniture polish, but those of more 
delicate tastes were in desperate straits 
as all the eau de cologne had been con- 
sumed. 

When I first reached Moscow in the 
late summer of 1917 things were not so 
bad, as the regular wine-merchants still 
had some stock left and foreigners were 


“exempted from the prohibition edict, 


and, on a certificate of nationality from 
their consul, could get a monthly ration 
of thirty bottles of wine and two of 
You could read adver- 
tisements in the papers from reluctantly 


strong liquor. 


reformed topers, offering free bed and 
board to foreigners. leven heard of one 
old gentleman offering a not unattrac 

tive daughter with a large dot. 

A flutter was caused in consular cir 
cles by the sudden unfurling of the flag 
of a Central American Republic in one 
of the side streets of Moscow. This new 
venture was not, I believe, recognized by 
the regularly established consuls, but the 
city authorities were “convinced” of its 
If you called on this 
consul and intimated that a five-ruble 


bona-fide status. 


note might be forthcoming, you would be 
felicity ot the back 
midwinter the existing 


invited into the 
room. But by 
stores were depleted and even foreigners 
had to go dry. 
Pure alcohol 


By mixing it with two parts water and 


went far above par. 


letting it stand overnight with certain 
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pungent grasses a drinkable substitute 
But 
The peo- 


cigarette-factory 


for vodka was _ produced. pure 
alcohol was hard to come by. 
the 
were the only ones I knew who could get 
all they the 
war hospital could furnish that as well as 
white flour. 


ple Ww ho ow ned 


wanted. The surgeon in 


The most original “system” for pro 
euring aleohol I heard of was invented 
by my host, Alexeey He and his wife 
were a very devoted couple and always 
made a great to-do over their wedding 
anniversary. This year was to be their 
tenth and should have been especially 
festive, but my little snowball of sup- 
phes had long been melted and the pros- 
pect of getting delicacies was slight. 

The chef of the British Club—to 
which Allied officials were admitted 
had a hidden store of sweets, and after 
much coaxing, he produced a small but 
highly cake. 


other, Madame Alexeev procured some 


decorative Somehow or 


eggs. But the sensation of the evening 


was a carafe surrounded by little vodka- 


Even the aromatic herbs could 
disguise the taste—it very 
little crude aleohol and a great deal of 
water 


glasses. 
not was a 
However, it was highly appre- 
ciated and all the guests were eager to 
At the psycholog- 
ical moment, when general interest was 
height, from a 
closet a large waste-paper basket over 
flowing with little bottles of pills. We 
were more mystified than ever. 


know how he got it. 


at its he brought out 


In the university—he explained—he 
had roomed with a chap who was an 
enthusiast on homeopathy, a_ very 
He had a little family medicine 


chest and was always looking around 


apostle 


for people with the various complaints 

printed on the labels, so that he could 

demonstrate the efficacy of his pills. 
“There 


said, “Ive forgotten the name 


was one disease,” Alexeey 
perhaps 
it was leprosy—anyhow, it was a trop- 


He could not find a case 
One summer he 


ical complaint. 
in Moscow. made a 


special trip down to Samarkand in the 


hope of finding a case. 
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“He always looked at you sharply 
when you first came into the room, on th 
chance that you had developed som: 
new symptom for which he could try 
pill. How I hated that medicine-chest | 
He could not talk of anything else. H« 
read me the list of its contents so ofter 
that I knew it by heart. ‘ Digitalis, par 
just like the Latin verbs 

And the other day 
wracking my brain to think of some way 


goric, ete. 


utor, fruor . 


to get a little alcohol, I remembered that 
there was a bottle of it in that medicine 
chest.” 

He had 
found the only homeopathic drug-stor: 
in Moscow 


The rest had been simple. 


There were only six medi 
cine-chests left in stock and he had 
bought them all 

“But,” he added, dolefully, pointing 
to the full waste-paper basket, “ ther 
was an awful lot of pills for a very small 
drink.” 

Perhaps the most incredible part of the 
situation was that, while almost every 
one was thirsty and we often had nothing 
to eat but black bread and cabbage, the 
menu for the soul was unsurpassed. 

Never in any winter season have | 
heard so much good music. A great 
many critics agree that Moscow offers 
the most interesting drama in the world, 
and it was an exceptionally good season. 

Even the terror of the Bolshevik in 
surrection interrupted the ballet for only 
a week. The echo of the cannonade had 
hardly died down when I saw a much 
heralded revival of “The Little Hunch 
back Horse.’ This ballet, which I be- 
lieve has never been presented abroad, 
was put on with new. settings and new 
costumes. Its subject comes from old 
Russian folklore, and there is real Rus 
sian music—immensely more interesting 
than the pseudo-Orientalism of Bakst’s 
Arabian Nights themes, or the legends 
de Josef” to Strauss music. 

And the taste of those who reject the 
classic and traditional art and prefer the 
ultra-new, the bizarre and exotic, was 
catered to in the various miniature thea- 
ters with which Moscow abounds. The 
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most remarkable Was a (¢ ubist produc- 
tion of ““Salome.”’ It made a fortune for 
the owner of the Chamber Theater. A 
very able and shameless actor played 
the utterly disgusting rdle of Herod with 
great gusto and nauseating fidelity. 

The same week I saw an entirely de- 
lightful performance of “The Cricket on 
the Hearth” in the Studio Theater. 
None of the actors remotely resembled 
the pictures which Anglo-Saxon readers 
get from Dickens’s story, but in spite 
of its Russian disguise it remained de- 
lightful. 

All the entertainments, from cinemas 
to grand opera, were crowded at every 
performance. Every theater was a city 
of refuge. And those who wished to 
escape from the bitterness of reality 
were innumerable. It was desperately 
hard—sometimes quite impossible—to 
adjust one’s mind to the fantastic jum- 
ble of starvation and ballet, sweet- 
hearted friendliness and cold cynicism, 
opera-bouffe and tragedy. 

I went one night with a friend—quite 
the best pianist and one of the most in- 
teresting women I know—to the Art 
Theater. Her home was on the outer 
boulevard, but that night we dined with 
a friend near the center of the city and 
later she slept there, as the streets were 
infested with footpads and there was 
shooting every night in her neighbor- 
hood. It was quite impossible to get an 
ishvoschik to drive there. 

The performance was an old poetic 
drama, on which the better-known opera 
of “ Boris Goudonov” is founded. It has 
some of the magic quality of Shake- 
speare. We forgot all about the real 
world when the curtain went up—all the 
miserable famine, the tyranny and 
tragedy of life. It was pure romance. 
During the entr’acte, the spell of it still 
heavy upon us, we went out into the 
crowded foyer. We were in earnest talk 
about the art of it when I suddenly felt 
a sharp push and a voice—trying hard 
to be stern—said, “Look out!” But, to 
the confusion of its owner, the voice 
broke at its sternest note. I faced 
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around to the most amazing sight I have 
ever seen. 

It was a boy, just struggling pain- 
fully through the worst stage of adoles- 
cence. He was dressed ina flaming red 
revolutionary blouse. Two automatic 
pistols stuck out of his belt, flaunt 
ingly. And hanging about him, like 
clusters of grapes on an overloaded \ ine, 
were a half-dozen army hand-grenades. 
“Careful,” he said, with unbelievable 
solemnity. “Don’t bump me. They 
might go off.” 

But once more, just at the critical 
moment, his voice broke. He blushed 
scarlet. He was so chagrined at the way 
his voice betrayed him that I thought he 
was going to cry. Before I recovered 
from my surprise he turned away to 
hide his confusion and strutted out of 
sight down a lane which opened for him 
in the crowd. 

The amazing thing about it to me was 
this—why didn’t some one, more quick- 
witted than I, do the obvious thing 
take the lad across his knees, spank him, 
and send him home to his nursery? A 
youngster like that ought not to be 
allowed to play with high explosives. 
He was perfectly harmless; he wouldn't 
have hurt a fly. He was only showing 
off and he could not keep his voice 
from breaking. Nobody in all that 
crowd thought of taking him in hand. 

The incident sticks in my mind as 
ridiculously typical of an utterly tragic 
situation. 

I doubt if anywhere in the world but 
Russia you could have filled a theater in 
such parlous times to hear a_ poetic 
drama. If an American boy wanted to 
show off in the réle of a desperado he 
would hardly stay up so late at night, 
and certainly would not invade the 
lobby of a highly respectable theater. 
And nowhere on the Right Side of the 
Looking-glass would such a fantastically 
dangerous lark be permitted by grown- 
ups. 

The fundamental misery of these days 
was just this—there was not anything to 
laugh at except such incidents as these. 
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(Christian Road stretches out fr the 
little hilltop village of Warsaw for three 
nh le 5s or more, ourneving at a proud 
altitude, attended by fair, wide views 
and wept by cool, clean breezes, until 
the ridge loses itself in eontusion of 


| 
scends to the common level Just hy 
“Christian” not the oldest inhabitant 
can tell the OT ot thie tit} hye I 


if di: \ the name had doubtless, { 
more cogent reason for bein than did 
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roup of Ne 
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sweep of countrys runs between farms 
and pasture-lands, nene so fertile as 
those the lower slopes or in the river 

| holdings vith rich crops of 
tones and strageln orchards of apple 
trees Here flourishes the Baldwin, 


holesome, possess 


ing nothing of personal magnetism o1 


subtle fl; rr. unsought for the 


i 


ivor, imme 
diate delight ot the palate, 


but prized 
with an estab 
as the Road 


as a winter stand-by 
lished place in the market, 
can test 1) 

The Pope farm |; about midway of 
the Road’s length To it Gershom had 
brought Emmeline in the days long past 
and the two had 


wre stled together to 


grudgins 


subsistence from the 


soil. No children had grown up to help 


or hinder back in the early vears ther 
| 1 been a little bo who lived just longs 
enough to establish the parental tern 

by which the couple addressed eac] 
other The results of unceasing effort 


velihood and little to 


—- | irl nd ] te had they toiled 
ee ag Se ere bent. their hands 
rough and distorted. their feet heaw 
and stumbling, but they had kept their 
inward vision. The light of their old 
é es su ll! med introubled by the 
meagerness of their life’s harvest. 
The little farm-house faced the great 
range of the White Hills. Beyond the 
ins les S. ins for the purple dus} 
nd the heaped white of the morning 
hevond t folds « e foothills 
; -” « a d soft , sun 
: E y cut against the sl t 
perypar te mmelitie’s gentle eves did 
t often rest upon the the pageantr\ 
af thu ste + ’ = litt] tr he It ein 
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the pages of fiction that the rustic soul 
draws its inspiration from the greater 
In life, the 
dwellers on the threshold, hard-pressed 


demonstrations of nature. 


by necessity, pay more heed to the rain- 
fall and the cut-worm than to the tints 
of amethyst and the gates of gold. It 
is the sophisticated heart, made simple 
by the complexities of experience, that 
turns to the hills for their helping. The 
message of the mountains is not one of 
repose to those who toil in their pres- 
ence. The great, pushing shoulders carry 
a vague sense of unrest, bespeaking ef- 
fort and upheaval. It is certain that 
Emmeline’s gaze sought the quiet level 
land widening out from the river valley 
and spreading into a great plain until it 
was lost to sight on the far horizon, a 
cheerful, open plain, checkered with a 
patchwork of varied green, dotted with 
farm-houses and little villages, revealing 
intimate bits of road which hinted of 
easy travel and near human companion- 
“So kinder neighborly,” 
“Land! 


hours when there ain’t so much as the 


Emme- 
Up here there’s 


ship. 
line would sigh 


passin’ of a dog, say nothin’ of a team!” 

The farm had once covered a consid- 
erable number of acres, but it had dwin- 
dled with the waning of Gershom’s 
Now all that remained 
was the little home garden, 
field, and the rough pasture for the only 


physical powers. 
the corn- 


cow. Emmeline tended the dooryard of 
bright flowers in front of the house and 
the chicken-yard at the back, touching 
petals and feathers alike with the im- 
partial love for growing things. The two 
earned enough to keep them from want, 
but their margin was negligible. For 
diversion they had the Grange and the 
Church Circle. Their home comfort was 
taken every evening when, chores done, 
they sat together by the kitchen lamp, 
Emmeline with a clean apron over her 
calico, sewing or mending, while Ger- 
shom read aloud The 
Chronicle, the daily paper of the nearest 


Putnam County 


town. The kitchen represented the cen- 
ter of home life. To be sure. Emmeline 


possessed a best room what self-re- 


but il 
swept and 
garnished, it remained behind a closed 


specting farmer’s wife does not? 


was reserved for occasions: 


door, never to be taken lightly or casu 
ally, an asset in the bank of convention. 
Its record of every vagary of fancy-work 
for the past forty years was not for the 
light of common day. Once, in a time 
of financial stress, the room had been 
reluctantly sacrificed to a summer 
boarder, but it proved too much for her 
and she had soon departed. Emmeline 
more have 
thought of taking their ease in the sacred 
precincts than of sitting down to work 
within the temple gates. 

“The man that’s took the Chronicle 


over ’s a smart feller,” remarked Ger- 


and Gershom would no 


shom, laying down the paper after an 
evening's careful perusal. “He 
out my notions exact. 


writes 
If all our men 
thought as Powers does I guess the coun 
try “d be safe *nough. I'd like to shake 
hands with him.” 

Emmeline peered over the top ef her 
“Do you know, Father, I took 
to him right off. It was the ‘nitials that 
fetched me fust; then when | found his 
name was Charles it 
leadin’. 


glasses. 


seemed _iike a 
1 reckon our own Charley might 
‘a’ be’n somethin’ littery. He'd grab 
every book he could git holt of an’ yell 
like all-git-out if I took it away. An’ 
picters, there warn’t never a young un 
fur picters like our Charley.” 

“Well, I dunno,’ returned-Gershom, 
judicially. “You can’t aliers tell how 
their tastes ‘Il turn; but if he’d grown 
up as fair an’ right-minded as Powers 
he’d be’n all right. He oughter be sent 
to Legislater, that man had.” 

“Now, Father, why don’t you write 
him a letter an’ tell him so? It does any 
voung man good to know he’s got a 
follerin’.” 

Gershom’s smile was one of conscious 
“Lord! Mother. Them ed- 


itors are dreadful busy men an’ can’t 


authority. 


be bothered with readin’ letters frum 
every old farmer hereabouts. My name 
wouldn’t carry a mite o° weight.” 


Mrs. Pope measured off a strip of 
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gingham—middle finger tip to knuckle, 
counting aloud. Then she resumed the 
subject 

“There ain’t nobody better known 


’round here "nh Vou be, Gershom Pope! 
You ‘ain’t got the dollars, 
got the an’ jedgment, an’ 


that’s 


but vou) e 
I guess 
As fur Powers, 


Plt 
what counts we re 


beholden 


to him, an’ 


you can see he’s 
reel interested in the county. I don’t 
believe we'd ever got the stage route 
to go this way if it hadn’t be’n fur 
Powers. I’m reel grateful fur that. I 


look forward to the stage goin’ by frum 
the time I git up in the mornin’. Id 
miss it Sundays if it warn’t fur meetin’. 
I’ve a great mind to write to him myself. 
It never hurts anybody 
thanks.” 

“Like ’ 


Gershom. 


to speak out 


said 
their 
The stage 
route’s a great thing fur Christian Road, 
but fetch 
He’s a good, clean man, Powers is. I'd 
like to see him at Washington. It’s what 
the country clean 


s not he’d never see it,” 
“These big 


mail read by some one else. 


men hey 


it’s his principles that me. 


needs—good, men 
ain't 
y 3 thinks. 
You eall to mind that article he writ on 
Gosh! it 


took some spunk to write that!’ 


with no eye fur favor. Powers 


afeered to say jest what he 


the Lower Mills water power 


“1 reckon you're right,” acknowl- 


edged Emmeline. “Anyways, I don’t 
write very plain, now the rheumatics 
has got holt o’ my hands. But I tell 
you what I’ve a mind to do, Father. 


It jest come to me. There ain’t a man 


frum a king down but you can please 
through the stomach. I'll make one o’ 


my thick blueberry pies an’ send it 


down by stage. Drew 'll see it gits 
there.” 

“IT guess there couldn’t be no objec- 
tion to your doin’ that,” admitted Ger- 
shom. “There ain’t nobody can beat 
you on pies, Emmy.” 

The office-boy of The Putnam County 
( hre nicle 
names, shouted or spoken, as disposition 


“Bill” or 


answered to a_ variety of 


Ordinarily 
the 


or mood dictated. 


* Billy = served occasion, 
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Boy” and * Little Willy’ were not to be 
feared, being by the way ofa mild jocular 
itv. “You, Bill!” staccato, brought a 
sense of culty apprehe nsion which sent 
the crimson tide to the large and already 
pink appendages adorning the sides of 
sillv’s head, while ‘ William” 
and level tone 
* Booming Billy” 
had 


satisfac tory 


in cold 
froze boyish blood. 
and “ Blundering Bill” 
their turn as happy specimens of 


and appropriate allitera- 
tion. 
Billy, the 


momentary exigency, 


detached 
was dimly to be 
apprehended behind a large and violent 
crop of freckles. Serutiny revealed the 


real boy, from 


facts of indeterminate nose, greenish- 
gray eyes, wide mouth, and hopeful 
expression. The rest of Billy was easily 
distinguished in a of light and 
upstanding hair, and a long, lanky frame 


terminating in unwieldy and not easily 


she ek 


adjusted extremities. Billy, uninten- 
tionally, kicked everything in reach; 
what he could not kick he knocked over. 
His path through office life was strewn 
with debris. He spilled ink and glue, 
upset the dust-pan and waste-basket, 
and set reams of paper flying in cenfu- 
sion. 

Some potent but vaguely understood 
impulse had drawn Billy from his native 
setting of green pastures and grazing 
cattle to the larger interests and oppor- 


Bellfield. He had brought 


with him his entire stock of bucolic in- 


tunities of 


attainment, which his 
had little to 


By sheer force of willingness 


and 
residence in 


heritance 
town done 
mitigate. 
and good-nature Billy held his post, in 
spite of his devastating temperament. 
Kvery man in the office liked the boy, 
though he 
silly 


Way 


might curse him roundly. 
plodded, or rather clumped, his 
faithfully: what he undid through 
untortunate did 
Billy’s grin did not lessen, 


propensity he over, 


patiently. 


however dark the day and stormy the 

Cheerfulness unshakable makes 

itself felt even in a newspaper office. 
“Billy! 


+ 


priva 2 


times. 


’ called 


office, one 


Mr. 


summer morning. 


Powers from his 
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“TAKE THAT THING 


The boy, standing by a window in the 


outer room, slouching and apparently 


unjointed, sprang into instant action. 
With a clatter of boots and a whirling 
of arms he made his way, bumping into 
table corners and stepping on the tail 
of the office eat. Imprecations mingled 
with squalls of feline distress rose in 
his wake, followed by the calm after the 
cyclone. 


“Yes, sir.’ said Billy, stumbling on 
the threshold. 

Mr. Powers pointed to a package 
which lay on the desk. It had been 


partly opened and the brown paper was 
damp with a purple stain, darkly and 
unpleasantly suggestive, while a slow 
trickle of ooze found its way over the 
polished surface of the oak. 

g demanded 


Mr. Powers, with an indicating jerk of 


“Take that thing away 


his head. 

Billy regarded the dripping article 
suspiciously. “Yes, sir. What is it, 
sir?” 
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* DEMANDED MR. POWERS 


“It’s a pie some fool woman’s dumped 
on me,” snapped Mr. Powers. 


*What—what shall I do with it?” 
hesitated Billy. 
“Do with it? Feed it to the cat! 


Eat it! I 
don’t care as long so you get it out of 
my way. Of all idiots!” 
“Yes, sir,’ responded Billy, meekly 
appropriating the pie and the epithet. 
But for once Mr. Powers was not ve- 


chuck it into the waste-can! 


ferring to his office-boy. “IT can put up 
with peculiar potatoes and an occasional 
pumpkin; even the largest ear of corn 
ever produced is easily disposed of,” he 
muttered as he turned back to his work. 
*Pie marks a limit. [I’m not a county 
fair, if I do run a country newspaper!” 

Billy the office. 
He clutched the offending package in 
both hands, holding it at arm’s-length. 
his 
an occasional drop marked his 
passage. 


“What in thunder!” roared the society 


returned to outer 


The juice oozed through fingers 


and 
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Billy between 
holding on for dear life 
Ile vot through the room without 
halted ina 
back stairs 
one corner stood a 


| | 


x plane d 


ace 


entry 


down. In 


dent and small rear 


here thre went 


anized 
ron can, used for 
vaste Some time 
later, the foreman 


ol the Dress-TOOT, 


comune throuel, 
found Billy tprpal 
entl taking a 
bath ma strange 


colored fluid 

“Mr. P 
told me to eat 1.” 
pluttered Billy 
mouth full 


I dunno what 


Oo wers 


tiv stuff us re 
marked the fore 
but | WeSS 


hie meant 


Hhheil 
vou to 


' 
put it inside vou 


‘ not all over 
thre phere Clean 
up ! yit to 
oakY 


staimed 


stuffed the 
Wrappity pApe4r 
nto thre can his 


s caught 


CV¢ W al 
, MI OWERS 1 
by a few shaky 

" = rl 
words written in 
faint ink From 
Vout! respectin reader, \Irs Gershom 


Pope, Warsaw, 
yp ited Bills 


fur frum here 


Mew “Warsaw, re 
Iwas there onct. ~ : 
[ wisht [lived with that 
woman,” 

From. th: 
steady and weekly stream to the C/) 
cle office 


the variety of pastry. 


it time on pies flowed in 


on ] 1 | 
the season was marked by 


Blueberries were 
followed by rasphe rries and blackberries 
Bills 


and rounded up by early apples 
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ok charge of them and returned from 
the back entry unctuous and smeary 

Dont let them come in here, 

ordered Mr. Powers “T suppose the 


womiun's after something; they all are, 


every lest 


one Well, Pm after some 
thing myself—only it isn’t pie.” 
Che full atten 
tion and interest 
of Mr. Charles 


Powers was not 
absorbed in the 
editing of a coun 
trv new Spaper, 
save as it served 
ausasteppings 
larger 
Not a 
country-bred man, 
he had little un 


derstanding of the 


stone to 


things 


country mind. THe 
could deal with 
a rural polities, but 
he missed. the 
lai value of the pel 
sonal 
The 
est in local affairs 


equation 


rustic unter 


bored him: thie 
purveyving ol 
country -side gos 


sip roused his 
humorous con- 
He gave 


credit 


tempt 
every man 
for grinding an ax, 
having a big one 


of his own to make 


‘ED | 
ready His staft 
respec ted and ad 
mired him, but without warmth. Al 


Billv. Billy, 


and disastrous, possessed the fiery heart 


Wavs excepting ungainh 


the robes 


Secretly 


ol worship Beauteous 
1! which he clothed his hie ro 
hie plaved Mr 


of himself; 


were 
Powers to the audi 
ence others might not have 
recognized the 
filled Bills 
He expanded in spirit to fit the measure 
of his imitated his atti- 


impersonation, but it 


with glowing satisfaction 


demigod: he 

















FROM THAT TIME ON PIES FLOWED IN 


tudes, walk, and, with the help of an 
innocuous stick or pencil, his manner of 
holding a cigar. At the office he laid 
aside his rdle and became Billy, ennobled 
and glorified by service. No one guessed 
that the racket which followed Mr. 
Powers’s call for his office-boy was the 
clank of the armor which encased a 
devoted knight. 

The “* Powers pie” passed into a joke 
confined to the outer office. Mr. Powers, 
having given his orders, forgot the af- 
fair. Billy, in the back entry, profited 
willingly and abundantly. On Christian 
Road the preparing of the gift had be- 
come a mark of time, as the sweeping 
and the washing are milestones of the 
week. 

“T feel like IT was makin’ it fur our 
own Charlie,” Emmeline, with tremu- 
lous pleasure, confided to her husband. 
“T guess they don’t feed none too well at 
that Bellfield hotel. Home victuals 
taste good, an’ eatin’ don’t ever come 
amiss to a man. Father, jest cast an 
eve over the *Clippin’s’*” she would say 
as Gershom unfolded the evening paper. 
“Not that I’m lookin’ fur notice,” she 
would add, wistfully. 

Back in Billy’s mind there lurked a 
memory of a thin, overworked woman, 
often sharp of speech, but with a hand 


which ministered tenderly to boyish 
comfort. Billy rarely theught defi- 
nitely about his mother, but the fact 








A WEEKLY STREAM TO THE Cl 


that her spirit lived manifested itself 
in unexpected ways. The woman with 
whom Billy lodged found the clumsy boy 
surprisingly considerate. He brought 
her wood and coal without waiting to 
be asked. He rendered many a small 
service as if glad to have the chance. 
‘Hle’s never sassed me onct!”” asserted 
the landlady, putting the crown to 
Billy’s virtues. It was this small, still 
voice from the past, chiming in with the 
present eall of lovalty, which made it- 
self heard to Billy one day in the late 
fall. The year had swung on to the 
time of frost and golden sunsets, bare 
brown earth and white mountain-tops. 
Thanksgiving was in sight, and farmers 
were taking account of their stock for 
the feast. For the first time on a Satur- 
day morning the pie had failed to ap- 
pear; in its place came a crate contain- 
ing a bunch of aggressive feathers which, 
being interpret ‘dd, turned out to be a 
much disgruntled hen. Tied to one of 
the slats was a slip of paper. “I was 
afraid eggs would git broke. She's a 
good layer.” 

The outer office roared and Mr. 
Powers shouted for Billy. “What did 
I tell you?” he demanded, angrily. 

“It was pies,” stammered Billy. 
“You never said hens.” 

“Well, I Say it now. Good Lord! I 
was under the impression I was running 
a newspaper, but I find it is a farm. 
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Tie hack entry unt 


ar mugeled it up to lis little barre roon 


nd fed it with crumbs from his supper 


he went to his boarding-place at night 


In the morn ne he took the fowl fron 
the crate and tied its legs, suffering 
he process, numerous vicious pecks © 
protest The hen rendered helpless, 
Bills putbonara ed sweater o er whicl 


° pulled his « i? 


over his ears and started out. SWIngln 


i¢ defenseless hen by its shackled fee 


Lhe I vas keen and the bye alked 


l) she] 1 the? 7 street heal le 
the lake here the big shee factori 
Ood I Suite emptiness Soo! ! 
ned the ope ountt The street 
‘ \ ond. be n to rise to rd tl 
four-mile upward) slope that led— to 
Warsaw. ‘The mud was frozen and 
rou | ind thie \ nd swept over the | | 
inhindered and benumbin ver 
Billv’s strong voune lungs puffed, and 
} ested o1 ock in the lee of a stone 
il. or on the sunnv side of a chances 
barn He had few crackers in |] 


] ane ket and t} Is retire shment hye SULp pic 


mented hy frost-bitten apples appro 
priated by the way Reaching Warsav 
he inquired for the Pope farm and wa 
soon trudging along Christian Road 
The little neat white house designated 
\ is closed yvhen he reached it. and th 
ho remembered that it was church time 
nd that he had heard the bells ring 
before he entered the lave silly 
might have walked in anv deor unhin 
dered, for kevs were seldom turned a 
Christian Road, but something within 
him forbade such entrance He tool 
refuge in the open shed, dancing about 
on the rough board floor and blowing his 
stiff fingers \fter a long time an aged 
white horse came to a halt in the littl 
vard. Billy stepped forward. A white 
haired man was helping a little bent old 
woman to alight from the wagon. When 
she was safe on the ground Billy spoke 
“Be vou Mis. Pope?” 
The wrinkled face lighted up m 
smile. “* Yes, [ be I'm Emmeline Pops 


an’ this is mv husband 

















Pil 


(,0))) 


Bill 


Billy touched his eap, a grace acquired 
through contemplation of Mr. Powers 
*Vou're the ladv what sent the hen?” 

Che secant feathers in the shabby bon 
net ihbrated to a nod of assent 

“Well,” went on Billy, “DT brung it 
back He had not expected to blurt 
out the truth se bluntly In his em 
harrassment he nearly stumbled over his 
wh feet The old face lost its bright 

“You see stammered Billy “Tou 
fy Mr. Powers, he thought a heap o 
that hen Ile said it was the finest hen 
he ever see Billy, one started, 
plunged in recklessly He sid tie ne Yer 

sech a hen. But the office ‘ain't got 
1h place to kee }) hens The hotel “ain't, 
neither. Not an’ do ‘em jestice So he 
he tol’ me to bring it up here an’ arsk 
vou to keep it fur him. He said it 
vould be doin’ him a ereat favor. Te 
aid vou could take the keep out on 
ellin’ the eges This last was an un 
expectedly brillant stroke on Billy's 
part and quite took his breat') awn 
* He savs he'll allers take a great intrust 
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that hen, an’ some da hen he’s so 
fixed he'll beatin I Billy stopped 
fairly winded. 
‘Land sakes!” cried Mrs. Pope, her 
smile come back “Now ain't he 


| 
Y | 
ain't nothin’ when you've got a dozen.” 

“That's what T tol him,” said Billy, 
drunk with deception 

‘Poor Nelhe!” pitied Mrs Pope, re 
earding the helpless fowl on the shed 


thought-takin’ Jut the keep of a hen 


floor *T allus called her Nelhe, but I 
euess Tl change it to somethin’ more 
distinguishin’. Mabbe Charlotte; it’s as 
nigh Charles as vou can git fur a hen. 
You ontie her an’ fetch her along to the 


chicken-vard.” 

Charlotte, 
own precincts, indignantly retired to her 
own meditations. “Pm reel glad he 
liked her.” Mrs. Pope. “I 


didn’t hev nothin’ else to give, 


unbound and within’ her 


went on 


an’ al hen 


is a producin’ present, se’s to speak 
It don't stop with the givin’, not se long 
*sat’s lavin’.”” 

“i LUCSS I better be go. said Billy. 


He was tired, was cold 


awkwardly 





HIS SHIRT SLEEVES 


WHILE BEING MADE WHOLI 
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he was hungry, but his business was 
done 


“Well, now, I yue 
Pope 


cried Mrs. 


“Not arter what you've done. 


SS not ” 


You're voin’ to sit right down to dinner 


with us, jest as soon ’s I git the meat 
outer the oven. Father killed last week 
: It’s a treat fur 


us an’ it would be reel close not to share. 


an’ we've got sparerib. 


An’ T made an extry mess 0° apple-sass. 
You like roast pork an apple-sass?” 

“You bet!” said Billy. 

Seldom had the Popes seen food van 
ish as it did at the points of Billy’s knife 
and fork, but they were no counters of 
cost at the feast of a benefactor. Emme- 
line beamed happily > there is no sweeter 
flattery to the housewife than the appre 
ciation of the spread board Between 
mouthfuls Billy talked. He talked of 
Mr. Powers, of his greatness and of the 
success that would surely be his, but he 
tactfully avoided the subject. of pie. 
When he had at last reached the stage of 
repletion he offered to help Mrs. Pope 
with the dishes. 

a LUeSS I wouldn't break much,” he 
assured her, hopefully. 

Emmeline, having an eye to her hum- 
“Fi 
jest stack ‘em up in the sink till you're 
“"Tain’t often I 


ble stock of crockery, declined. 


gone,” she said. hey 
comp ny sy 

‘1 ain’t one to take a needle on the 
Sabbath,” “But | guess 


it won't be laid as a sin if I 


she continued. 
agin’ me 
mend you up a bit.” 

So Billy sat in his shirt-sleeves while 
A warmth 
crept about his heart such as he had not 
felt for years. For some time Billy had 


“on his own,” 


he was being made whole. 


and being on one’s 
Mrs. 


Pope made much of the boy, even taking 


been 


own is a lonely business for a lad. 


him to the cold front room and showing 
him the portrait ef her baby, an amazing 
crayon by the type of artist who throws 
in the frame. The afternoon was well 
gone when Billy said farewell. 
“Thanksgivin’s right on us,” 
Mrs Pope. “We don’t hev fine dinners 
like you git in the city, but there'll be a 


said 
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turkey an’ puddin’. We'll be more ‘n 
pleased if you want to come.” 

silly, 
comfort of his boarding house and of its 
scanty table, hastened to state that he’d 


ma jest “us 


thinking of the cold, lonely 


soon,” W hich admission 


from 
the mouth of a boy is paramount to a 
gracious and enthusiastic acceptance. 

called out Mrs. Pope 
to the departing figure. 

Mr. Powers an 
do our best by Charlotte.” 


al reel nice boy,” 


*Good-by, son!” 
‘Give our re 
tell him we'll 
is. RES 


went on to 


spects to 


her 
husband, as the two turned back to the 
warmth of * There's 
somethin’ “bout him makes me think o’ 
our Charley. I dunno but it’s round the 
eves.” 

Billy, descending the hill, his pockets 
stuffed with apples, his heart warm and 


their kitchen. 


his body glowing, gave a long, low 
whistle. 
“Geel” he said to himself "3 


‘ain't hed all ‘round the barn!” 


It was perhaps a month later that 
Mr. Powers made a stump speech at 
Warsaw, motering over the miles so 
laboriously covered by Billy. The 


school-house on the hill was well filled 
In the very front row sat an attentive 
couple who never took their eves off 
the speaker—an old man in carefully 
brushed suit of shiny black, and a little 
old woman whose rusty bonnet-feathers 


At the end of 
the speech the two pressed forward with 


trembled in excitement. 


a certain half-timid assurance of a pri- 
Mr. Powers shook 


was his business 


vate understanding. 
that 
but the two lingered. 


hands cordially 
for the moment 
“T guess you don’t know who I be.” 
Emmeline’s voice shook with eagerness. 
“Tve took reel good keer o’ Charlotte. 
She’s right through the 
time. Seems jest ’s if she knowed.” 
“Charlotte?” 
politely. 


layin’ slack 


inquired Mr. Powers, 


* Land! now. 


Didn’t William tell you 
how we'd named her? I charged him to.” 
“William?” 
“Your boy, down to the office. 
you sent with the hen.” 


Him 











“<on. 


memory stirred, bringing 


C1Mon th: 








| see 


silly.” 


Mi 


with 


Powers’s 


It a susp! 


it the transaction held something 


which might possibly pre 


a) 


le constituent. 


uci 


C a Poss 


“We Was pleased hur Vou to accept ol 
her.” went on Mrs Pope 
lad to keep her fur Vou 


price ot the eg 


( nds ot 


arm. 
Mr 

hending 
“Pop 


“Of 


Pow ers 


‘s along x1 
the black elo 
small bag whi hi hung On the old lady 


ke TT yked 


e, interpolated 
“Mrs. Gershom Pope ‘a 


course, 


assented 


*“An° we was 


I brung 


the 


The flapping 


Cs searched 


on LUnCOTLp re 


lv. ‘*Mvy dear Mrs 


the 


Mr 


old hath 


Powers 


I 


THE WRINKLED, UPTURNED FACI 


“Tam afraid [haven't a roval memory.” 
He stared down at the few coms which 
Mrs Pope held out, then into” the 
wrinkled, upturned face. “1 don’t quite 
understand,” he said. 

“Well, Willham did make a mess of 
it! eried the old ladv. “ But T dunno as 
you can expect much of a boy’s remem 
herin’. [told him to tell you Charlotte's 
lavin’ “dl more n cover her board. I 
can't be makin’ outer what we give 


Ou. 


The old man laughed. “We = ain’t 
Indian-givers, up here,” he put in. 

For a moment Mr. Powers forgot poli 
ties, and his constituents awaiting his 
handshake SO Bills had taken things 
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into his own hands! Not so bad for 
Bills Mr. Powers looked down into 


the dim old eves and something stirred 
within him that was not ambition. He 
put a strong young hand on the thin 
arm 

“My dear Mrs. Pope,” he said, and 
his ( lear, Incisive voice held a new note. 
‘That Billy wants somebody to look 
after him a bit. Will yeu do me the 
great favor of having him here now and 
filling 
He strikes me as unfillable, but you can 
try. That ‘ll 
good use and I shall be very 


again and him up—if you can? 
Charlotte’s eggs to 
grateful.” 


Then a vision of a brown parcel, damp 


pul 


and dripping, came to his assistance. 
“Billy “Il be in clover. 


ples of vour cooking,” he added, smiling 


I've had sam- 


a broad smile which was caught up and 
reflected on the happy old face. 

The next morning Mr. Powers sent for 
his office-boy. He kept him standing by 


his desk while he finished a piece of 
writing. 


“ Billy,” he said at last, “since you've 
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undertaken the job, I want you to keep 
on looking after Charlotte.” 
“<n 


vivid crimson 


sillv’s voice broke and a 
rose to the roots of his 
stubbly hair. 

“Billy,” 


emnly, 


Mr. 
“one of the very worst of the 
that 


often have to continue on the deceptive 


went on Powers, sol- 


penalties of dissembling is you 
In shert, you sometimes have to 


| take it 


path. 
stick to your lie. 
case, Billy.” 
Billy painfully twisted his fingers; h's 
feet did 
he could not have told what, only that 


that’s your 


something all by themselves, 
they clattered. 

“Now, William,” Mr 
Powers, sternly, “vou've vot to live up 
to Charlotte. 
I'll pay your stage fare up 
It “ll be expensive, but if you go in for 

you've vot to do the 
And, Billy, don’t let one 
of Charlotte’s eggs get away from you! 
You hear?” 

“Yes, sir,” 


continued 


I want vou to go and see 
her often. 


fancy farming 


whole thing. 


said Billy. 


PATIENT GODS 


GALLIENNE 


HE gods were weary with the prayers of men 
So often ard abjectly did they cry 


Their ittle needs from out 


their cowardly souls, 


And send them upward to the listening sky. 


Leaving entreaties on the altar steps, 

Each to his god in turn he duly prayed, 
Shifting the burden of his petty soul, 

So craven and of life so sore afraid. 


a gainful lust 


Full of 


Making the porch of heaven 


were 


many prayers, 


a gamblers’ den 


Few offered gifts of joyous thankfulness 


The gods were weary with the prayers of men. 

















HOSTS 


BY MAX 


YEAUTIFULLY vague though the 
) English language is, with its mean- 
ings merging into one another as softly 
is the tacts ol landscape in the moist 
English and addicted 


though we alway s have been to wavs of 


climate, much 
compromise, and averse from sharp hard 
logical outlines, we do not eall a host a 
suest, nor a guest a host. The ancient 
Romans did so. They, with a language 
that lucid 
a perfect expression of the sharp 
that 


word for those two 


was as as their climate and 
hard 
climate, had but one 
hings Nor have 

descendants done what might have been 


| TT éte 


( x<pected of the I 
as mysteri- 


logical outlook fostered by 


their equally acute 
in this matter. 
nd ospite and huesped are 
isly equivocal as hospes. By weight of 
this authority I find myself being 
that a host 


the same thing, 


to the conclusion 


must be 


dragged 
and a guest 
fter all. 


deep down in mv breast, I feel sure that 


Yet in a dim and muzzy way, 
they are different. Compromise, you 
I take it that strictly the 
two things are one, but that our division 


see, as usual. 
of them is vet another instance of that 
sterling common sense by which.ete.. ete. 

I would go even so far as to say that 
the difference is more than merely cir- 
cumstantial and particular. I seem to 
discern also a temperamental and gen- 
eral difference. You ask me to dine with 
vou in a restaurant, I say I shall be de- 
lighted, you order the meal, I praise it, 
vou pay for it, I have the pleasant sen- 
sation of not paying for it; and it is well 
that should label 
according to the part he plays in this 
But the labels 
applicable in a larger and more philo- 
sophic way. 


each of us have a 


transaction. two are 


In every human being one 
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GUESTS 


BEERBOHM 


or the other of these two instincts Is 
predominant: the active or positive in- 
the negative 


And 


either of these instincts 1s so significant 


stinct to offer hospitality, 
or passive instinct to accept if 
of character that one might well say that 


mankind is divisible into two. great 


classes: hosts and cuests. 
I have already see third sentence of 


foregoing paragraph somewhat pre 
pared you for the shock of a confession 
from me. I 
You are 
sO shocked that you will read no more of 
Your refusal indicates that 
have not a soul. Here 
am I trying to entertain vou, and you 
will not You stand 


Is more blessed to ive 


which candor now forces 


am one of the guests. however, 
me? Bravo! 
vou guestish 
be entertained. 
shouting that it 
than 
part, I 


any day. 


to receive. Very well or my 


would rather read than write, 
You shall write this essay for 
me. Be it never so humble, I shall give 
it my best attention and manage to say 
something nice about it. [am sorry to 


Noth- 


ing but a sense of duty to myself, and to 


see vou calming suddenly down. 
guests in general, makes me. resume my 
I believe guests to be as numerous, 
be that 


you, if vou examine yourself dispas- 


pen. 


really, as hosts. It may even 
sionately, will find that you are one of 
them. In which case, vou may vet thank 
me for some comfort. I think there are 
good qualities to be found in guests, and 
some bad ones in even the best hosts. 
Our deepest instincts, bad or good, are 
those which we share with the rest of 
the animal creation. To offer hospital- 
ity, or to accept it, is but an instinct 
which man has acquired in the long 
course of his self-development. Lions do 


not ask one another to their lairs, nor do 
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birds keep open nest. Certain wolves 
and tigers, it is true, have been so se- 
duced by man from their natural state 
that 
hospitality. 


they will deign to accept man’s 
But when vou give a bone 
to your dog, does he run out and invite 
another dog to share it with him?—and 
does vour cat insist on having a circle of 
other cats around her saucer of milk? 
Quite the contrary. 


personal property is common to all these 


\ deep sense of 


creatures. ‘Thousands of years hence 
they may have acquired some willing 
ness to share things with their friends. 
Or, rather, dogs may; cats, I think, not. 
Meanwhile, let us not be 


Though certain monkeys assuredly were 


censorious. 


of finer and more malleable stuff than 
any wolves or tigers, it was a very long 
time indeed before even we began to 
be hospitable. The cavemen did 
entertain. It be that 


again—say, toward the end of the Stone 


not 


may now and 
ge—one or another among the more 


enlightened of them said to his wife, 
while she plucked an eagle that he had 
snared the day before, “That red-haired 
man who lives in the next valley seems 
to be 
And sometimes I fancy he is rather 
lonely. I think I will ask him to dine 
with us to-night,” and presently, going 
out, met the red-haired man and said to 
him: “Are doing anything to- 
night? If not, won’t you dine with us? 
It would be a great pleasure to my wife. 


a decent, harmless sort of man. 


you 


Only ourselves. Come just as you are.” 
“That is most good of you, but,” stam- 
mered the “as ill-luck 
will have it, I am engaged to-night. A 
long-standing, formal invitation. i 
wish I could get out of it, but I simply 


red-haired man, 


ean’t. I have a morbid conscientious- 


ness about such things.” Thus we see 
that the will to offer hospitality was an 
earlier growth than the will to accept it. 
But we must beware of thinking these 
two things identical with the mere will 
to give and the mere will to receive. It 
is unlikely that the red-haired 
would have refused a slice of eagle if it 


man 


had been offered to him where he stood. 
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And it is 
friend 
Such is not the way of hosts. 


still 


would 


unlikely that his 
handed it to him 
The hos 


pitable instinct is not wholly altruistic 


more 


have 


There is pride and egoism mixed up with 
it, as I shall show. 

Meanwhile, why did the red-haired 
man babble those excuses? It was be 


cause he scented danger. He was not 


by nature suspicious, but—what possi 
ble motive, except murder, could this 
man have for enticing him to that cave? 
Acquaintance in the open valley was all 
very well and pleasant, but a strange den 
You despise him 


after dark—no, no! 


for his fears. Yet these were not really 
so absurd as they may seem. As man 
progressed in civilization, and grew to 
gregarious, hospitality be- 
But even 
It was 
not hedged around with those unwritten 


be definitely 
came more a matter of course. 
then it was not above suspicion. 


laws which make it the safe and eligible 
thing we know to-day. In the annals 
of hospitality there are many pages that 
make painful reading; many a great 
dark blot is there which the Recording 
Angel may wish, but will not be able, to 
wipe out with a tear. 

lf I were a host, I should ignore those 
Being a 
glance into them, but with more of hor- 
ror, I you, than of 
amusement. I carefully avoid 
which treat of hospitality among bar- 
Things done in the best 
periods of the most enlightened peoples 
are quite bad enough. The Israelites 
were the salt of the earth. But can you 
imagine a deed of colder-blooded treach- 
ery than Jael’s? You would think it 
must have been held accursed by even 
the basest minds. Yet thus sang Debo- 
rah and Barak, “ Blessed above women 
shall Jael the wife of Heber the Kenite 
be; blessed shall she be among women in 
the tent.”” And Barak, remember, was 
a gallant soldier, and Deborah 
prophetess who “judged Israel at that 
So much for ideals of hospitality 


tomes. guest, 1 sometimes 


assure malicious 


those 


barous races. 


Was a 


time.” 
among the children of Israel. 
Of the Homeric Greeks it may be said 
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t they, too, were the salt of the earth; 
d it may be added that in their pun- 
ent and antiseptic quality there 

ngled a 
he found in the children of Israel 
that 


was 
not to 
I do 
Odysseus ought 
That is a 
that they 
But he had 
invited them. Let us give him the 
benefit of the doubt. 
other episode in his life. 
Circe did, and by his disregard of what 
light 


( rreek 


measure of sweetness, 


sav outright 


: 
the suitors. 


to have slain l 
vatable point. It is true 


re guests under his roof. 


I am thinking of 
By what 
s} had done, a searching Is cast 
the laxity of Homeric 


what was 


no- 
to guests 
a had 
man, and his standard of general con- 
enough. Yet, 
foiled Circe in her purpose to turn him 
| her to 


restore his comrades to human 


ns as te due 


Q(\ivsseus a clever. but not 


was 
et was high having 


into a swine, and having forees 


| 
Shape, 


he did not let pass the barrier of his 
teeth anv such winged words as “ Now 
ill I bide no more under thv roof, 


Circe, but fare Across the sen with mv 


dear comrades. even unto mine own 
home, for that which thou didst was an 
( | thing. al d one not meet to he done 


the 


He seems to have said nothing in 


unto strangers by daughter of a 


}> 
0 


particular, to have accepted with alac- 


ritv the invitation that he and his dear 
col irades should prolong their visit, and 
, | 


to have prolonged it with them for a 


: ‘ a * 
whole vear. in the course of which Circe 


wore him a son, named Telegonus. As 


Matthew Arnold would have = said, 
‘What a set!” 
My eye roves, for relief, to those 


shelves where the later annals are. | 
Rome in 


civilization never 


take down a tome at random. 
the fifteenth century: 
was more brilliant than there and then. 
that 
1 saw enough in it to remind me 


I imagine; and yet—no, I replace 


tome 


the Borgias selected and laid down rare 


their cellars with as much 


+} 
t 


poisons in 
to their vintage 
the Ro- 
to have thought so. 
An invitation to dine at Palazzo Bor- 


thought as ley gave 


wines. Extraordinary !—but 


mans do not 


seem 


ghese was accounted the highest social 
honor. Il am aware that in recent books 
of Italian history there has been a ten- 
whiten the Borgias’ charac- 
But I myself hold to the old ro- 
mantie black looking at the 
Borgias. I that though you 
would often in the fifteenth century have 
heard the snobbish i 
would-be offhand tone, i: am dining 
with the Borgias to-night,” no Roman 
I dined last night 


dency to 
ters. 
way of 


maintain 


Roman say, in a 


ever was able to say, “ 
with the Borgias.”’ 

To mankind in general Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth stand out as the supreme 
type of all that a host and hostess should 
not be. Hence the marked coolness of 
Scotsmen toward Shakespeare, hence the 
untiring efforts of that proud and sensi- 
tive race to set up Burns in his stead. 
It is a risky thing to offer sympathy to 
the proud and sensitive, yet I must say 
that I think the Scots have a real griev- 
ance, The two actual, historie Macbeths 
were no worse than innumerable other 
couples in other lands that had not vet 
It is 
hard that Shakespeare happened on the 
of that 
made it 


fully struggled out of barbarism 


particular pair, and = so 
But he 
harm, and, let Scotsmen believe me, did 
Seotch hospitality is 
As much in Scotland as in 


America does the English visitor blush 


story 
: ee , 
immortat. meant no 
vood. 


positiy e 
proverbial. 


and 
niggard, in comparison, English hospi 
tality is. It Scotland that first 
formalized hospitality, made of it an ex- 


when he thinks how perfunctory 


Was 


acting code of honor, with the basic 
principle that the guest must in all cir- 
cumstances be respected and at all costs 
protected. Jacobite history bristles with 
examples of the heroic sacrifices made by 
hosts for their guests, sacrifices of their 
own safety, and even of their own polit- 
ical convictions, for fear of infringing, 


however slightly, that sacred code of 
theirs. And what 


this noble 


was the origin of all 


pedantry ? Shakespeare’s 


“Macbeth.” 
Perhaps if England were a bleak and 
rugged country, like Scotland, or a new 
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America, 


would he more overwhelmed 


the foreign vis 
with 


The land capes 


country, like 
itor 
kindness here than he is. 
of our countryside are so charming 
London abounds in public monuments so 
redolent of history, so romantic and en 
grossing, that we are perhaps too apt to 
think the have 


neither inclination to sit 


foreign visitor would 


time nor 
dawdling in private dining-rooms. As- 
there is no 


suredly ick of hospitable 


| 

he 
impulse among the English. In what 
may be called mutual hospitality they 
The French enter- 
tain one another far less frequently. So 
do the Italians. In England the native 


touch a high level. 


guest has a very good time indeed 
though of course he pays for it, in some 
measure, by acting as host, too, from 


time to time. 
In practice, no, there cannot be any 
absolute division of mankind 


two categories, hosts and 


into my 
But 


psychologically a guest does not cease to 


guests. 


he a guest when he gives a dinner, nor 


is a host not a host when he accepts one. 


The amount of entertaining that a guest 


need do is a matter wholly for his own 
conscience. He will scon find that he 
does not receive ke SS hos] itality for of- 


fering little; and he would not receive 
less if he offered 


recel’ ed by him depe nds wholly on the 


none. The amount 


degree of his agreeableness. Pride makes 
but he does 


Nor do hosts 


If they accept an 


an occasional host of him; 
not shine in that capacity. 
want him to assay it. 
from him, they do 


invitation so only 


because they wish not to hurt his feel- 
ings. As guests they are fish out of 
water. 

( ircumstances do, of course, react on 


character. It is conventional for the rich 


to give, and for the poor to receive. 
Riches do tend to foster in you the in- 
stincts of a host, and poverty does create 
an atmosphere favorable to the growth 
But strong bents 


make their own way. Not all guests are 


of guestish instincts. 


to be found among the needy, nor all 


hosts among the affluent. For sixteen 


years, after my education was, by cour- 
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tesy, finished—from the age, that is, of 
twenty-two to the age of thirty-eight 

I lived in London, seeing all sorts of 
people all the while; and I came across 
many a rich man who, like the master 
of the she pherd Corin, was “of churlish 
and little recked “to fin 
the way to heaven by doing deeds of 


On the other hand, I knew 


disposition i 


hospitality.” 
quite poor men who were incorrigibly 
hospitable. 

The most ] 
dare claim for myself is that if I had 
been rich I should have been better than 
Corin’s master. 1 


To such men, all honor. 


Even as it was, I did 


my best. But I had no authentic joy in 


Without the spur ol pride | 


might conceivably have not done it a 


doing it. 


all. There recurs to me from among 
memories of my boyhood an episode that 
is rather significant. In my school, as 
now and 
home. At the 


midday dinner, in every house, we all 


in most others, we received 


again “hampers” from 
ate together; but at breakfast and sup 
four or five 
It was 


ceiver of a hamper to share the contents 


per we ate in separate 


*“messes.”” customary for the re 
with his messmates. On one occasion 


I received, instead of the usual vari 
gated hamper, a box containing twelve 
sausage-rolls. It happened that when 
this box arrived and was opened by me 
there was no one around, Of sausags 
rolls I was particularly fond. I am sorry 
to say that I carried the box up to my 
two of the 


sausage-rolls, said nothing to my friends 


cubicle, and, having eaten 
that day about the other ten, nor any- 
thing 
later, I had eaten them all alone. 


about them when, three days 

Thirty years have elapsed, my school- 
fellows are scattered far and wide, the 
chance that this page may meet the eyes 
of some of them does not much dismay 
me; but I am glad there was no collec- 


tive and judgment by 


What 


defense could I have offered? Suppose ] 


contemporary 
them on my strange exploit. 


had said, ““ You see, I am so essentially 


a guest,” the plea would have carried 
And yet it would not have 


little weight. 
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been a worthless plea. On receipt of a 
hamper, a boy did rise, always, in the 
esteem of his mess-mates. His sardines, 
his marmalade, his potted meat, at any 
rate while they lasted, did make us 
think that his parents “must be awfully 
decent,” and that he was a not un- 
worthy son. He had become our central 
figure, we expected him to lead the con- 
versation, we liked listening to him, his 
jokes were good. With those twelve 
sausage-rolls I could have dominated 
my fellows for a while. But I had not a 
dominant nature. Leading abashed me. 
[ was happiest in the comity of the 
crowd. Having received a hamper, I 
should have passed muster. I suppose I 
was always glad when it was finished, 
glad to fall back into the ranks. 

Boys (as will have been surmised from 
my record of the effect of hampers) are 
all of them potential guests. It is only 
as they grow up that some of them 
harden into hosts. It is likely enough 
that if 1, when I grew up, had been rich, 
my natural bent to guestship would 
have been diverted, and I, too, have 
hecome a (sort of) host. And perhaps I 
should have passed muster. I suppose I 
did pass muster whenever, in the course 
of my long residence in London, I did 
entertain friends. But the memory of 
those occasions is not dear to me—espe- 
cially not the memory of those that were 
in the more distinguished restaurants, 
Somewhere in the back of my brain, 
while | tried to lead the conversation 
brightly, was always the haunting fear 
that I had not brought enough money in 
my pocket. I never let this fear master 
me. I never said to any one, “Will vou 
havea liqueur?”’"—always, * What liqueur 
will you have?” But I postponed as far 
as possible the evil moment of asking 
for the bill. When I had, in the proper 
casual tone (I hope and believe), at 
length asked for it, I wished always it 
were not brought to me folded on a 
plate, as though the amount were so 
hideously high that 1 alone must be 
privy to it. So soon as it was laid beside 
me, I wanted to know the worst at once. 


But | pretended to be so engrossed in 
talk that I was unaware of the bill's 
presence, and I was careful to be always 
in the middle of a sentence when I raised 
the upper fold and took my not (I hope 
frozen glance. In point of fact, the 
amount was always much less than | 
had feared. Pessimism does win us great 
happy moments. 

Meals in the restaurants of Soho 
tested less severely the pauper guest 
masquerading as host. But to them one 
could not ask rich persons—nor even 
poor persons unless one knew them very 
well. Soho is so uncertain that the fare 
is often not good enough to be palmed 
off on even one’s poorest and oldest 
friends. A very magnetic host, with a 
great gift for bluffing, might, no doubt, 
even in Soho’s worst moments, diffuse 
among his guests a conviction that all 
was of the best. But I never was good 
at bluffing. I had always to let food 
speak for itself. “It’s cheap” was the 
only pan that in Soho’s bad moments 
ever occurred to me, and this of course 
I did not utter. And was it so cheap, 
after all? Soho induces a certain opti 
mism. <A bill there was always larger 
than I had thought it would be. 

Every one, even the richest and most 
munificent of men, pays much by check 
more light-heartedly than he pays little 
in specie. In restaurants I should have 
liked always to give checks. But in any 
restaurant I was so much more often 
seen as guest than as host that I never 
felt sure the proprietor would trust me. 
Only in my club did I know the luxury, 
or rather the painlessness, of entertain- 
ing by check. A check—especially a club 
check, supplied for the use of members, 
not a leaf torn out of his own book— 
makes so little mark on any man’s imagi- 
nation. Offering hospitality in any club, 
I was inwardly calm. If my guest was by 
nature a guest, | managed to forget some- 


what that I myself was a guest by nature. 
But if my guest was a true and habitual 
host, I did feel that we were in an ab- 
surdly false relation; and it was not 
without difficulty that I could restrain 
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“This is all 


myself from saying to him, 
very well, vou know, but 
place is at the head of ’ 

The host as guest is far, far worse than 
t as host He never e\ 
The guest, in. 
habilitv that is 
ment, can 


host. 


positi ¢ 


frankly: your 


our own table.” 
the gues en passes 
muster irtue of a certain 


part of | 


| is natural equip 


more or less ape the 
> 
But the 


temperament, 


Ways 


ota host, with his more 
does not even 


guest. By 


I do not mean to imply any- 


attempt the graces of a 
* OPAC 
thin 
rather, as wild flowers 


the soil of 


artificial. The guest’s manners are, 


springing trom 
good rich soil enuine mod 
esty and gratitude. He honorably wishes 
to please in return for the pleasure he is 
receiving. He wonders that people 
should he so kind to him, and, without 
kind to them. But 
the host, as I said earlier in this essay, 
That is 
ischief. He feels that it 
and that he 


a favor. 


knowing it, is very 
against his own will. 
th -root of the a8) 
is more blessed, ete.., 
ferring rather than 
He does not adjust himself. He forgets 
his place He leads the 
He tries genially to draw you out He 
never comments on the goodness of the 
He looks at his watch abruptly 
and says he must be off. He doesn’t say 
he has had a delightful time. In fact, 
his place is at the head of his own table. 

His 


under his own root 


isa cuest 
is Con. 


accepting 


conversation, 


wihe 


own table, over his own cellar, 


it is only there that 


vou see him at his best Po a club or 
restaurant he may sometimes invite vou, 


child, do 


vet the full savor of his quality. In 


but not there, not there, my 
you 
life or literature there has been no better 
host than Old Wardle. \ppalling though 
he would have been as a guest in club or 
restaurant, it is hardly less painful to 
At Dingley 
with an ample gesture, he made 
could 


restau- 


think of him as a host there. 
Dell, 
vou free of all that was his. He 
not have given vou a club or a 
rant Nor, when you come to think of 
it, did he give you Dingley Dell. The 
place remained his. None knew better 
than Old Wardle that this was so. Hos- 


as we have agreed, is not one 


pitality, 
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of the most deep-rooted instincts in man, 
whereas the sense of possession certainly 
is. Not even Old Wardle was a 
munist. “This,” vou may be sure he 


said to himself, “is my roof, these are 


com 


my horses, that’s a picture of my dear 
old grandfather.” And “This,” he 
would say to us, “is my roof: sleep 
soundly under it. These are my horses: 
That’s a 
dear old grandfather: 
at it.” 
off with any of these things. 


ride them. portrait of my 
have a good look 
gut he did not ask us to walk 
Not even 
did give us would he 


what he actually 


regard as having passed out of his pos 
session. “That,” he would muse, if we 
were torpid after dinner, “is my roast 
beef,” and “That,” if we 
the way to bed, “is my cold milk punch.” 


* But 


give and then not feel that one has given 


staggered on 


surely,” vou interrupt me, “to 


is the very best of all ways of giving.” 
I hope you didn’t think I was 
e Old Wardle. I 
merely keeping my promise to point out 


that 
the best hosts pride and egoism are not 


I agree. 
trying to dispara was 


from among the motives of even 
absent. 


Kvery virtue, as we were taught in 
youth, is a mean between two extremes: 
and I think any virtue is the better un- 
us if we glance at the vice 


take it that the 


virtue of hospitality stands midway he- 


derstood by 
on either side of it. 1 


churlishness and mere ostenta- 
to the left of the good host 
stands he who doesn’t want to see any 
far to the right, he 


who wants a horde of people to be al 


tween 
tion. Far 


thing ot any one, 


L con- 
jecture that the figure on the left, just 


wavs seeing something of him. 


discernible through my field-glasses, is 
that of old Corin’s master. His name was 
but 


account of his character suffices. ** Deeds 


never revealed to us, Corin’s brief 


of hospitality” is a dismal phrase that 
could have occurred only to the servant 
Not tess tell- 


who do 


of a very dismal master. 
that 


* deeds” do them only to save 


tale is Corin’s idea 
these 
their souls in the next world. It is a pity 
actually 


men 


Shakespeare did not bring 
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Corin’s master on to the stage. One 
would have liked to see the old man 
genuinely touched by the charming elo- 
quence of Rosalind’s appeal for a crust 


of bread, and 
probably f0 to heaven if he eranted it, 
nd vet not quite able to grant it. Far 


way thous h } stands to the le ft of the 


conse ious that he would 


} 


good host, he has vet something in com- 


mon with that third person discernible 


on the ris ht that spec] vonde 7. whiel 
Lucullus. Nothing that 
Lucullus suggests that he 
than the churl of 
It does not appear that he had 
that he 
His lavishness Wi 


| believe to he 
we know of 
was less inhuman 
Arden. 

a single 


friend, or wished for 


one. s indiscriminate 
except in that he entertained only the 
rich. One would have liked to dine with 
him, but not even in the act of digestion 
could one have felt that he had a heart. 
One would have acknowledged that in 
all the material resources of his art he 
was a master, and also that he practised 
his art for sheer love of it, wishing to be 


but 


eve on 


admired for nothing his mastery, 


and cocking no any of those 


ulterior objects but for which some of 


prominent hosts would not 
entertaim at all. 


he wa 


the most 
But the very fact that 

When 
loses its 
look 
us and, fixing my gaze 
the better 
iate the excellence of the 


s an artist is repulsive. 
hospitality becomes an art it 
With 


away from Lucull 


very soul. t} is reflection ] 


on the middle ground, am 
able to 
figure that stands before me—the figure 
of Old Wardle. 


in that capacious breast, ves, but a great 


ipprec 
Some pride and egoism 


heart full of kindness, and ever a warm 
spontaneous welcome to the stranger in 
need and to all old friends and young. 
He is 
asking us both down to Dingley Dell. 
And you have that vou 
will be delighted. Ah, did I net suspect 
from the first that you, too, were per- 


Hark! he is shouting something. 
shouted back 
haps a guest? 


But—I 
rushing off to 


the act of 


things—one 


constrain vou In 


pack your 


moment: 


this essay has yet to be fin- 
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ished. We have vet to glance at those 
two extremes between which the mean 
Far to the right of 
the good guest, we desery the parasite; 
far to the left, the churl again. Not the 
We do not 
that Corin’s master was ever sampled as 
am inclined to call vonder 

Dante Alighieri, of whom 
we do know that he received during his 


is good guestship. 


same churl, perhaps. know 
a guest. | 


speck Dante 


exile much hospitality from many hosts 
and repaid them by writing how bitter 
was the bread in their houses, and how 
To think of dour 
Dante as a guest is less dispiriting only 


steep the stairs were. 


than to think what he would have been 
as a host had it ever occurred to him to 
entertain any one or anything except a 
deep regard for Beatrice; and one turns 
with positive relief to have a glimpse of 
Mr. Smurge, | 


“whose gratitude was as boundless as 


the parasite presume, 
his appetite, and his presence as un- 
sought as it appeared to be inevitable.” 
But now, how gracious and admirable is 
the central figure—radiating gratitude, 
but not too much of it; never intrusive, 
ever within call; full of dignity, yet all 
amenable; quiet, yet lively; never echo- 
ing, ever amplifying; never contradict- 
ing, but often lighting the way te truth; 
an ornament, an inspiration, anywhere. 

Such But who is he? It ts 
easier to confess a defect than to claim a 
1 have told you that when I 
lived in London I was nothing as a host; 
but 1 will not claim to have been a per- 
fect Nor indeed was Il. I was a 
good one, but, looking back, I see myself 
not quite in the center—slightly to the 
left, slightly to the churlish side. 
rather too quiet, and I did sometimes 
contradict. And, though I always liked 
to be invited anywhere, I very often 
preferred to stay at home. 


is he. 


quality. 


guest. 


I was 


If any one 
hereafter shall form a collection of the 
notes written by me in reply to invita- 
tions, 1 am afraid he will gradually sup- 
pose me to have been more in request 
than ever I really was, and to have been 
also a great invalid, and a great traveler. 














A SAGE-BRUSH 


BY ALICI 


— the pages of l diary more and 
w more languidly filled toward Ox 


tober skim the record of how one, for- 
tified with al rold illun ined coll olate 
sheeps! nn, assalled a teacher's avem 

and besought a school, very far away, 
and most scholastically limited, in a 
country as wildly Iree as might be con 

patible vith educational demands 


Skim over the davs whe none left home 
and climbed from the sunny gardens of 
, 


" 1 iP 
the coast, through warm California val 


levs. up into the pur] le vorves of the 


high Sierras, through blinkin miles of 


and out at 


snowsheds 


the la pine dwindl Into save brush 
and dropped off, at last, into one of those 
ral rac to 1 LLOTh double 
wire ro hie ck { inKeé lonely 
roug! wads olf necklace, just 
beg 

But turn ) hi morning when, 
sunup ndwiched between the Brun 
dels, on a wagon ided with suppli 
one trotted bri kly mut oF the back door 
ol that to 5 hy the Indian huts and 
the tin in d inp, to lace the fresh we 
der ot st ray spaces and tat barre! 


hor on 
through the sage 
i i. yal 


a day S journey, 


Dusty and he if shriveled 


men ct 
ing toward elusi water-holes ha 
hithert » formed mh) vicari us climat! 
associations with the desert I take 


my dust cloak and wind it about n 
throat 
thev wi ipa 


and I grow 


yiece of canvas about me 
ive miles, and they 
have plastered me, fore and aft, with 
cops ot ] é } 


Say \Iirs. Brundel. who is hospitably 


inclin d, mut a 


“Why vou left 


and a pe 


I 


try and come 


“wede 


God's coun 


d far he vond where 


mn 
I double mv veil over my face: 


simist, 
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and elves my idiosyncras) 
up, with a violent rubbing of the lon; 
that 


about 


up here—” 


juts out from 


Mrs 


and her 


nose 


and pointed 
the black shawl 
Brundel is small 


her face. 
and grim 
man Is compounded ol 
but shi 
sometimes permits her piercing eye to 
hint of 
npanied vooun 


Aw. get out!” Nir. 


manner toward 


admonition and reproach ; 
humor, 
strident, 


Brundel has ap 


indulgent 


COnVeY a 





by a 


parently rounded up what rebellion 
may have surged within him during 


thirty years of! matrimony, to a condi 
tion of mellowed resignation wherein th: 
semblance of independence is main 
by an oceasional nicely modu 
oping of his left upper eyelid 


» reach the shack 
ict with a kindly skill 


| wenty miles, and \ 
of an uncouth dere! 


1] administerin hot coffee; the shack, 
1] ] > 

like mysell | plastered with news 
pape rs, and for t| ame reason. It is 


B _ ] 1; . thy 
| mci aGiscovers Within 


initiative and gal 


here } } 


] 
( ut le 


resources ol 
takes mi 
henumbed feet and 


, ] 
LeTLy Chal eC oft my 


for them devises strange wrappings cf 
eunny sac ks and h \V-rope He becomes 
this achievement, and 
the 


gaze fixes on me over 


naively roud ot 


at intervals through long winter 


ind then is submerged by a 


series of chuckles and winks, I know 
what reminiscence approaches: ” Bay, 


well, they worked, them California over 


shoes, didn’t they? Poor little tende 
foot! They kept you fine and warm, 
didn’t they, schoolmarm?”’ 


subdued 


Schoolmarm 


hear the 
which 


still 
painfully whisper in 
Mrs. Brundel endeavors to impress upon 


him her decision as to my name’s pro- 
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nunciation. In mercy, I abjure that 


name. I become just “‘schoolmarm,” 
and one more emphasis is laid upon my- 
self, at play, in some strange roéle, un 
folding 

“That's a grand house, ain't it, school- 
I don’t never expect to have no 
house like that.”” A dreadful villa-thing 


confronts me, thirty 


marin 


miles from any- 
where, stuck over with cupolas and sim- 
ulated 


work and painted a violent pink! 


scroll- 
I re- 


strain the equally violent denunciation 


turrets, festooned with 


with which I would champion the soul 
heed Mrs. Brundel’s 


remarks concerning the perpetrator of 


of harmony to 
this outrage. She had come from Nor- 
way, at sixteen, it seems, to work on the 


railroad with her husband, until they 


had saved enough to buy a few cattle 
and to build a log cabin for a desert 
tation Sut this was a mere detail of 


ier early career 


Why, Mrs. Brundel 
herself had followed her husband, grub- 
bing up each separate root of sage to 


make their meadows, and had fought 


through fire and drought and life and 
death and all that sort of thing, but, 
unlike this gallant Norsewoman, she 
had never achieved eight sons I gather, 


from the gloomy gusto of her narrative, 
that it was this woman’s custom to stop 


scrubbing the floor and produce a son as 


early as possible in the morning, relax 
for a moment, welcome the new-comer, 
finish the floor, take a little time off, 


during the day, for setting-up exercises, 
walking six miles to drive the 
then 


Su¢ h as 


cows home, and prepare a good, 
greet her 
* And 
never too tired to help a neighbor,” 
sighed Mrs. Brundel. And 

hard pressed, I infer, but that 
clung to vague, contrastive hopes and 


fixed 
house as luridly roseate, as flippant and 


hearty meal with which to 


husband and the evening stage 


never so 

she had 
them, with prosperity, upon a 
fluffy, as a house may be. 

Logs and clay, Iam glad to hear, form 
the tiny grouping of the Brundel ranch 
and my three months’ home, just visible 
now across the dusk. 


It lies far up near 
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the foot of the purple-tawny mountains 
toward which, like a motionless sea, the 
Night, 


ing and splashing through creek willows; 


desert undulates. and the crash- 
pauses to unwire gates; a sense of black, 
still masses looming upon us, but only 
the corralled stacks of winter feed; of 
dark, slow-stirring cattle shapes; of bare 
meadows and jolting ditches; of tired 
horses stumbling on the trail to shelter; 
and then, my first knowledge of falling 
snow, like the touch of stealthy fingers. 

Joe Brundel’s nose, unlike his moth- 
And I suspect 
His eyes are 


er’s, has not grown up. 


it never will. very blue 
and meet mine with a speculative diffi- 
dence in which I find no trace of Joyous 
be self-congratu- 


anticipation. I may 


latory at the assurance that the winter 
weather conditions will be too severe for 
gathering in what seattered supply of 
children the district has produced, but 
I sympathize with the man-boy who 
therefore, receive my 


And 


my entrance 


must, concen- 


trated attention. I am conscious 
of how appallingly must 
emphasize his doom, as monstrously pro- 
portioned, because of strange swathings, 
[ advance on him with the stately bus- 
kined tread occasioned by muffling gunny 
sacks. Poor Joe! butfeted between stri- 
dent admonitions to mind his chores or 


When | 


the state bedroom and across the bleak 


me! sometimes shiver out of 
state parlor, to procure a pitcher of hot 
water from the tank in the kitchen stove, 
I am elad to see him, through the door 
of his dark ( ubby hole, W rapped, like a 
big cocoon, in covote skins and peace. 
My room looks out on three stripped 
and alien alders and a garden of yellow 
rye-grass, bent double under snow crys- 
tals, deluded 
forever straying and then staring pessi- 


mistically; and beyond it, on the ditch, 


toward which cattle are 


a coyote comes at dawn and sits, with 
ears pointed cunningly forward, and an 
kittenish gracility of forepaw, 


field- 


almost 


ready to scoop up any careless 
mouse, 


Mrs 


mysterious place where precious eggs 


Brundel’s apartment is a dim, 
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are kept, from freezing, under the bed. 
Sut lest I have led you to infer that she 
scorns all concession to feminine charm, 
let me state that, though her forehead 
may wander far back into her hair, there 
is permitted a tight curl on either tem- 
ple, and the tongs whereby those curls 
exist are clamped into the steer’s tail 
that holds the family comb over the 
wash-basin in the kitchen. 
On the that 


he avy coats and shaggy chaparejos, and 


walls of kitchen hang 
overshoes send little streams along the 
well-scrubbed floor to the accompani- 
ment of womanly shrieks and allusions 
Particularly if it 


W hen woolens hang, 


to the handy broom 
has been wash-day, 
stiff and frozen, between the alders, until 
one could break 
breaks a 
that 
and in tin cans along 


off an arm or a leg as 
cracker the 


heralds icy dawn, 


one There’s 
the 


the window 


coffee-mill 
are 
half-frozen stalks of treasured geranium 
whose least dry abortive bud sends Mrs. 
Brundel into shrills of anticipation. 

I shake out the pellets of dry clay 
which the woodrats scatter down on my 
coiffure (which means one braid wound 
close in defiance of jolting broncos). 
The roof of the log school-house is braced 
with tree-trunks, on which are 
laid rows of willow saplings, packed with 
straw, and all through the straw are their 
nests. 


across 


to no school but one 
and then 
wasn’t there,” so says my hostess. 


“T never went 
day in my life the teacher 
For 
this reason, if for no other, the teacher 
must always be there for her son. So 
every morning at five that son rides out 
and drives twenty horses into the corral 
and cuts out two therefrom for educa- 
tional purposes. Every morning at 
eight, cheered on by my host and trus- 
tee, amid Mrs. Brundel’s last exhorta- 
tions for Joe to guard me, firmly grasp- 
ing the reins, the mane, the saddle-horn, 
and a tin lard-bucket full of steak sand- 
wiches, I mount. 

The fascinations, albeit sometimes 
painful, of that rakish Baldo! It 
horse I sing, a lustrous-eyed Indian cow- 


is a 
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pony. Pouting and shrugging, chubby 
in his new winter coat, he starts out for 
school, repeating all the tricks that he 
has discovered most annoy me: he heads 
bushes that catch and drag off 
my stirrups; he 


for large 
implies piteous thirst 
at every ditch and plunges at the water 
with noisy gasps; he exhibits intentions 
of hysterical collapse when a twig crac- 
kles or a sage-hen whirs out of the brush; 
dawdling, dragging, he is 
tethered, eventually, in the willows be- 


hind the school-house, stamping with 


twitching. 


disgust and impervious to blandishment. 
But coming home! Who so gay, so des- 
perately gay, as Baldo? Paws the air 
in his impatience to be through gates; 
loathes water, loathes, alas! even wet- 
ting his little hoofs, and takes every 
ditch at a jump; develops a spasmodic 
streak of duty at the sight of a stray 
steer on the homeward line and heads 
briskly for it, nipping at its flanks and 
sending it gallumping; and then, with 
a snort, grips the bit and is off straight 
and true for his stable door. His feet 
come together with unyielding deter- 
mination and his fixes 
thereon, glassy and unbudging. But 
when the good little thing has plunged 
his head into his feed he rolls his great, 
innocent, brown eyes about at me for 
brief moment. I wish he 
sleep at the foot of my bed. 

Six miles from the Brundel ranch our 
temple lies, in the midst of kine and 
calves, of stately bulls and frisky year- 


before it eve 


one could 


lings, that preserve a pleasing aloofness, 
except when a curious and excitable cow 
strolls up and punches in a pane of the 
window. It did, indeed! 

Men ride down upon our herd some- 
times to separate them for the long drive 
to the railroad. But I note that 
keeps out of sight during the proceed- 


Joe 


ings, all his seventeen years protestant 
and humiliated, I surmise, at being shut 
up with a teacher and at a desk far too 
small for him. 

I infer, furthermore, that high-school 
in town, which is our*presumable edu- 
cational objective, holds for him but one 
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possibility of solace, in that, its doom 


fulfilled, he shall have acquired the 
promised trophy of a gold watch! 
“Well, but, Joey, if you'll try and 


ot say ‘‘ain’t got no,’ and ‘favorite, 


ind all that sort of thing, you know 

[ll trade you this minute, and for while 
I'm here, my gold ancestral timepiece.” 
Oh, brave attempts at nonchalantly 
subduing joy, and, oh, when we pass a 
stray rider, what meticulous Inquiries as 
to the time and what proud flashing of 


vold! 


Joe has taken, of late, to wearing 


highly distinctive silk handkerchief 
knotted, buckayro-like, under one ear. 
But he seems to like mine better, so we 


also effect another trade, uncursed by 
the necessity for grammatical vigilance. 

The re are legitimate Way Ss of escaping 
school There is Election Day, when 
the halls of learning are resigned to vast- 
er purposes. But it is upon the morn- 
ing after I would dwell. 

There are perhaps thirty 
Thirtv bottles, diffused over large areas, 


But, 
impress. Of 


voters. 


do not seem to eall for comment. 
they 
course, some do maintain that even in 


concentrated, may 


the bitterest season ever known (it al- 
ways Is) a sip of cold water, accompanied 
by deep breathing exercises, keeps one 
warm and fit for duty; but I know it to 
be a fact that 


house freezes 


the water in the school- 
and that to 
procure fresh you must go through the 
drifts at least three blocks to the hole 


in the river, and then you are liable to 


overnight, 


find that hole covered 
Jottles, 


bottles, 
and 


unbelievable unbe- 
remnant 


odors: bottles. eclgar butts, sample bal- 


lievable s1zes, shapes, 
lot 5: bottles, half concealing themselves, 
but 


a shameless lot, prostrate upon 


a few, under the school-house, 
mostly 
the snow or clinging rakishly to the in- 
terstices of the logs and empty—exceed- 
ingly empty. 

We collect them, Joe and I, and ar- 
range upon the 


long and single file. 


river-bank in a 
The next day we 
bring the twenty-two rifle and plenty of 
Nation of the 


them 


ammunition. Carrie 
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Sage-brush just a bit late! 


when the 


(And every 
meits under 
the sun, a peculiar radiance scintillates 


spring, snow 
from that spot, a powdered and silvery 
glory. 

But we really do work with a conscien- 
tious, if slightly ironic, eve 
official schedule. After the horses are 
the and the fire- 
wood is chopped, and the stove begins 


upon the 


tethered in willows 
its feeble pretense of contending with 
the cold, I put a cross after a name in 
the register, to solemnize prompt at- 
tendance, and we draw two of the little 
desks close to the stove and, huddled in 
our overcoats, hold a percentage session, 
and I 
many strange arithmetical things and, 
for the first 
standing them. 


recall from my own school-days 


time, come near to under- 
The masculine half of 
us is inclined to sharpen pencils and 
sigh gustily, and has to be sternly re- 
But on the whole he 
ingly patient with his jailer. 
We register attendance, these bitter 
mornings, by 
from the 
with a 


garded. is touch- 


mold of ice 
and adding it, 
for symmetry, to the 
unmelting crop about the school-house 


knocking a 
water-bucket 
nice eve 


door. The river we must cross’ has 
sheeted hard and = glassy, and the 
meadow marshes freeze broader and 


deeper, until one’s craven mind recalls 
them as the first thought of each frigid 
awakening. Spirit of the lusty matron 
of the pink house, sustain me; spirit of 
the widow who broke her own broncos 
until one of them broke her, uphold me, 
and also uphold Baldo, when his feet 
slide and his legs cross like sawbucks 
with the rickets! 

the blessed 


across 


Perils survived, relief of 
that last spurt the softer snow 
into the fiery heart of the four-o’clock 
sunset and home! Huddled under the 
open sheds, a strange bread-line awaits 
me: four dozen chickens, two great hogs, 
three joyful dogs, a cat shaking velvet 
paws; they advance, one hundred and 
eight bright fixed 
lunch-bucket where the crusts rattle so 
enticingly all but the one-legged pul- 


eyes upon my tin 
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let, who stands, proud and aloof, under 
the shed, for she knows I always save 
the choicest morsel for her. 


If, on our way home, we see hungry 
cattle pushing between weakened wires, 
regardless of the barbs, and tearing and 
trampling upon the hoarded feed, must 
we not take a day off and mend hay- 
Joe and I 


fence for horses? 


corrals, since father is riding 


In three months there 
are Saturdays in which mere lessons can 
before the kitchen 


be made up stove. 


Are not the calves to be weaned and 
fires kept lit in the cellar on the Oppo- 
site hill, that 


the potatoes may not 
: Have 
trained the little flock of sheep 
dried beef from our 


freeze in their winter quarters? 
we not 
to eat 


To-dav the idea occurred to me that, 


hands? 
after three months of allegiance to Bal- 
fated to 
bear for evermore the anatomical in- 
i With 


energetic counteraction, and 


do’s convexities, I might be 


signia of a cavalryman. some 
notion of 
in spite of the dazed protests of the 
Brundels, I decided to walk the four 
miles to the river station for my mail. 

“Couldn't she even lend you a horse?” 
inquires, with dark significance, the lady 
who keeps that station. I] may mention 
that there is a feud on between herself 
and Mrs. Brundel, instigated by a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the logical place 
for a schoolmarm to board. I, however, 
am accepted as one more to be pitied 
than blamed. Iam regaled with a com- 
petitive meal and offered a mount for 
my return. I was tired I wanted it, 
but loyalty forbade my so affronting the 
Brundels or Baldo. So back I trudge, 
intent upon my letters. 

It is interesting to note how small one 
ean feel, on foot, in the cattle desert; 
it is exceedingly interesting to study, on 
the level, and from a distance of not 
than ten the action of a 
particularly large bull. With what a 
virile heave of mighty shoulder he rises, 


more paces, 


how efficiently he concentrates his 
~aze. 
Now I will not be bullied; no low- 
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swinging head, no mean, red-glinting 
shall make me 
ideals of womanly dignity. 


eye swerve from my 
I shall not 
even stop the obvious perusal of my) 
mail. I may, it is true, calculate with 
the tail of my eye my distance from the 
barbed-wire fence; I may, in fact, subtly 
accelerate my pace toward it- 

I do not expect to be believed, but 
there, on the other side of that fence, 
was another bull, a big, dirty-white one, 
going through exactly the same maneu- 
vers as his compatriot. 

When confronted by a bull, I may 
authoritatively state that the best course 
of action is neither to stand pat and, 
when that awful head charges, leap and 
hang onto it like a burr, nor yet, in case 
of a co-operative attack like this, to 
cling under the lowest strand of fence 
and let them use you temporarily as a 
punching-bag, in the hope that they 
may eventually gore each other, but 
simply to raise your head and _ hear, 
simultaneously with the first prelimin- 
ary bullish beautiful shout, 
simply to turn your eyes and see, dash- 
ing down, his arms outspread like the 
wings of an angel, Joey on Baldo. 

Oh, Joey, caballero, vaquero, buck- 
ayro, and buckaroo! Oh, Joey! it is I 
who now stare, and at you, with diffi- 
dence and awe! And, oh, Baldo! who 
grinds his teeth and gnashes at gallump- 
ing bull flanks! 

Joey shall keep the gold watch, yea, 
though it 
mother! 


groan, a 


happens to belong to my 
And for Baldo—get out the 

Baldo shall have buttons 
for his bridle straps, practical leather 
for school-days, shiny silver for Sundays, 


catalogues 


and, for bull-baiting times, lovely crys- 
tal things as big as butter-plates, with 
the picture of a noble horse inclosed. 
A last drive at dawn to meet the stage, 
a last clinging to friends found and lost, 


and again—oh, Joe! now 


grown to a 
man—fate under alien skies—a glimpse 
of a boy waiting still and dark against 
the winter sun, until one has dipped 
below 
home. 


the sage-brush waves toward 
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TO ALMOST ANY EMPLOYER 
BY HN PALMER 


\ ITH the 
last 


( ommerce 


keenest interest I heard 
night at the of 
dinner your about 


Chamber 
remarks 
’ . 1 ] 

he relations between employer and em- 
ployee; especially what vou said about 


lose bargaining in what youdescribed 


is “‘the purchase of that commodity 
| own as ‘labor.’”’ No doubt vou re- 
ember your saying that you were just 


keenly economical in the purchase of 


hat “commodity” as in the purchase of 


coal, machine-oil, tool-steel, or any other 


equipment or supplies for your business. 


You said, too, in another connection, 
hat you expected to get a good return 
for your money; that you insisted upon 


goods” 


of the 
as much as in 


“delivery 
labor, 
other raw material.” 

Well, [have been thinking 


you said, 


in respect of 
respect of “any 
about what 
and some things.that I find in 
my mind it seems worth while to say to 
you, hope that you will think them 
Shifting 
point of view sometimes helps to clarify 
you to look 
at this business for a moment from where 
I sit. 

I could see that you set great store by 
your 
for 
ration for your amazing ability in certain 
You have the finan- 
cial attestation of that ability your 
bank-account and in the increasing cap- 
I shall try 
to talk in terms of business—“ bargain- 
and 

I dare say that in the purchase of 
things—machinery and supplies, fuel and 
material—for than 


over, and over, and over. one § 


and I am asking 


one’s sight, 


and 
I have great admi- 


capacity for ‘bargaining,’ 


salesmanship.” 


aspects of business. 


in 
ital behind your enterprise. 


© b Be “ ba $3 
ing salesmanship. 


raw much less 


as 


ce SEN 


a e= eon esr 
Sin 


4 1 J a rit 
Mi 
ls 
—_ a alk — 
on PR iS “a ass a) See ee ~i 
oe eye! ean, SS 
EE SSS LE Lo 


their worth as possible, bargaining” is 


a virtue: though there may be something 
to be said on the other side of that ques- 
tion. From my point of view it Is impos- 
sible to separate coal, for instance, at the 
point of ultimate delivery and consump- 
tion, 
the 


corner of the 


from the question of the lives of 
out of the farthest 
A human being has 
himself comfortable 
with coal at such a price as to deny de- 
cent life—to say nothing of comfort—to 
those who produce the coal and get it to 
his fireside. 


men who dig it 
mine. 
no business making 


However that be, in the direct pur- 
f flesh-and-blood, and with it (if 


you want them, as I suppose you do) 


chase « 
those imponderable, spiritual qualities 
that are more essential parts of people 
than are their bones and organs 
alty, 


ke > hs 


devotion, enthusiasm, ambition, 


and esprit de corps—I think that “bar- 
gaining,” in the ordinary sense, in the 


in. which 


sense you so. particularly 
stressed the word, is not a virtue, but a 
vice. Indeed, in the way in which it is 


generally practised by employers, and 
much more by those who represent them 
in contact with the human beings known 
“labor,” it simply isn’t bargaining. 
You would be the first to say that it 
all unless the pur- 
chaser got what he paid for. Poor stuff is 
not cheap, no matter how low the price 
at which you get it. 


was no bargain at 


This is particularly 
If all 
you get is the physical presence of the 
employee during certain fixed hours 
measured by a time-clock; if you don’t 
acquire also the service of his mind and 
heart, you are 
Your economy, 
is not economy at all, 


true of persons whom one employs. 


wasting your 


money, 
so far as he is concerned, 
but the worst kind 
bought, as 


You have 


of extravagance. 
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it were, an inferior machine, VW hic h occu- 
pies the space and goes through the 


motions of a good one, and which no 
amount of repairs or shifting about will 
make efficient. It 


usually, 


is worse than that, 
because if, as he goes about his 
job, he has in his heart a continuing 
that he 
the worst of the initial “‘bargain.”’ he 


discontent, a feeling has got 
infection. so to 


the 


is an active center of 


speak, operating to undermine 
morale of the whole place. 


after all, 
It’s as broad as it is long. 


\ bargain Is, a two-handled 
thing It is 
just as legitimate for one party to “jew 
as the other. If it is legitimate 
for the employer to buy * labor for as 


dow I ‘7 


little as possible of wages and the things 
* that go with and are even more impor- 
tant 
legitimate for the employee to buy his 


than wages, why isn’t it equally 


wages, his job, for as little as possible of 
labor and the spirit that makes labor 
worth getting? Where, in such a trans- 
action, is there any place for loyalty and 
enthusiasm? 

Consider it from the point of view of 
** salesmanship.” The basic secret of real 
salesmanship is to make the other fellow 
feel that the ideas you have given him 
are hisown: that he not only needs what 
you have sold to him, but that it per- 
fectly fills his need from every reason- 
able standpoint. If you don’t leave him 
that “sold” 


You may have his money, but it 


with feeling, you haven't 
him. 
has cost you more than it is worth. “A 
satisfied customer is the best advertise- 
You said that yourself. 


Never forget that the man or woman 


ment. 


with his 


who has bought your money 
labor in an employment transaction is 
just as much and as truly your customer 


as the one who comes 1n to buy a piece of 
a quantity of cloth fe r so 
The big difference is that in 


human 


furniture or 
much cash 

the purchase of employment a 
being is selling to you something infi- 
nitely more important and more precious 
to him than the money you pay him is to 
He is selling you his life, his best 
the 


you 


hours and enthusiasm he 


vears, 
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would much preter to devote to some 
Especially if he be 
young and ambitious, he comes to invest 


purpose of his own. 


his whole being in your enterprise; it is 
an event of great moment to him, even 
though it be less than an incident to you. 

More than that 


of goods, the customer goes away, satis- 


in the case of a sale 


fied or dissatisfied, as the case may be; 
very likely you never will hear from him 
again; but the fellow who has “bought a 
job” has become a member of the fam- 
ily; he is going to live right in the house 
with you, and his satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction is made up not only of the cash 
in his pay-envelope, but of what hap 
pens to him and his associates, and in 
their presence or within their knowledge, 
If the 
satisfactory, if the relation begins and 


from day to day transaction Is 
continues to be a happy one, you have 
gained for the House not only a devoted 
friend and admirer, but 
force which, 


an advertising- 


and without, will 


have a more potent influence than any 


within 


chance customer mildly satisfied with a 
mere purchase of material product. 
The folly of most, or at least of very 
many employers, who regard labor as a 
a dis- 
satisfied employee right at the start. 
The employee feels at the outset that he 
has been trapped, “ bought,” in a shrewd 
ruthless bit of 
which his necessity has put him at a 


“commodity,” is that they get 


and “bargaining” in 


disadvantage. He never even begins to 
be loyal; the human relation has been 
destre ved before ever it had a chance to 
bud. He does not get the feeling of 
having been initiated into a fellowship of 
which he is to be an enthusiastic mem 
ber, with a stake in the common effort, 
an interest in its success and prestige 
He comes to you for just so much money 

all he can pry out of you—because he 
has to; he will work in the same indif- 
ferent or grudging spirit by the tick of 
the 


the very minute he can see a chance to 


time-clock, and leave your employ 


get a little more. He will leave you on 
the run to get into a place where he can 
get something more than money. 











THE 


The employer who sees 1n “labor” 
nothing but a “commodity,” and in the 
employment transaction nothing but a 
pure hase and sale, like the pure hase and 
sale of coal or steel, is justifying this 
sort of spirit. He is more than justifying 
it—he is exemplifying it, for the spirit is 
And that spirit on the part of 


their representatives 


nis own 
employers, and of 
ho deal directly with the ian factor 


: 
has done and 


hun 


Is Going more 


industry, 


to create and aggravate class hostility 
all the preaching of all the agi 

ors 
The only honest function of a “bar- 
iin’ is to simmer down to the real 


: oie ’ : 

ies. It isn’t an honest bargain unless 

ig : 
satisfied. 


asonably 
4 
o wants to get 


th parties are re 
Che man on either side \ 


either goods or labor for less than they 


ire really worth is a thief in 


His heart, 
for stealing is the desire to get something 
ra@ation 
employer and employee, the wages are 
Satisfaction with that 
kind of a transaction is a thing that must 
The 


ee and the 


for nothing. In the between 


ynly a part of it. 
be taken care of from day to day. 
spirit of the individual employ 
groups of employees toward the em- 
plover and his establishment is a subtle 
thing, small matters. 
It is terribly true that it is “little drops 
little f that 


grains of 
“make the mighty ocean and the pleas- 


made up of very 


of water, sand,” 


ant land.” And an impression once 
fixed is very difficult to change; a bad 
ae = duseiie than ; 
impression is far more durable than a 
good one. A reputation for good 
ment or bad treatment, for good condi- 


treat- 


tions or bad in an establishment, lives 
long after the facts change. ae 
High 


tions may keep a man or woman working 


wages and comfortable condi- 


for an employer for whom he has no 
respect; but there are some things that 
no money or material benefits or sur- 
roundings will pay for, just as there are 
spiritual conditions that keep people 
happy and loyal even when the pay, 
considered by itself, is insufficient. The 
man who knows how to win and keep 


the respect and affection of those under 
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him; who insists upon the same spirit 
in his subordinates who have the power 
to “hire and fire’’; who gets and holds, 
directly and indirectly, throughout his 
establishment the reputation for con 
science, honesty, just and considerate 
treatment of his fellow-workers 
thing 


play” 


sote- 
finer than “fair 


need to 


more and mere 


does not WOrry about 


their lovalty. (;enerally speaking, he 
1 


could not chase them away with a 
fun. 


Very likely you will regard all this as 


the theories of an amiable but imprac- 


tical idealist applicable only in some 
remote millennium. Maybe so: but I 
have the conviction that they are so very 


practical and timely that without the 
big truth that underlies what I have said, 
“business ability” is one-legged, falls 
short, and in the long run will fail, esp 
cially in the coming days when more and 
more the old ways of handling men and 
women in industry will become as ex- 
tinct as the dodo. 

MOTHER 


GOOSE, PROPAGANDIST 


BY DON 


MARQUIS 


N OTHER GOOSE has never had 
the recognition which she deserves 
for the part she has played in making the 
world unsafe for anti-democracy. 


A young fellow who will be four years 
old by the time he is half a year older, 
asked me the other day just what a 
crown is. I explained that it is a style of 
head-dress affected by kings, in their 
more formal and regal moods and tenses. 

He accepted the explanation so readily 
that 1 wondered what he knew 
kings, and asked him. 


about 


Kings, he told me, were persons who 
stole things. They stole meal and made 
puddings out of it. 
same as cooks. 

Queens fry things for breakfast. He 
had known about kings and their thiev- 
Kings 
There was a 
picture of a king who was an Arfur in his 


Queens were the 


ing propensities for a long time. 
were the same as Arfurs. 
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Mother Goose 


meal 


Be ok 


stealing a 


My own introduction to kings was the 
The 
King Arthur in mis Mother Goose Book 


who stole three per ks of 


sume as this young person’s. 


barley meal to 
make a bag pudding was the first king I 
ever knew. [Tam no Bolshevist by tem 
perament or trade, but to this day I can- 
not think of kings as quite honest per 
SONS Even the jovial King ( ole did not 
quite reassure me with regard to kings; 
[ seemed to see a something cunning in 
While ostensibly occupied with 


his pipe, his bowl, and his fiddlers three, 


his eve 


he was likely thinking up some scheme 
ss. The king 


counting 


who sat in 


to purloin edi 


house, out his 


his counting 


money, after having had the four-and 


twenty blackbirds baked within a pie, 
all but confirmed rs vouthful suspici il 
of kings as a class. . . . [ was sure that 
the money really belonged to some one 
" 


else: he counted it, in the picture, with a 


eulty Possibly he had stolen the 


blackbirds, to hegil with. 


Later, when I read Lanier’s version of 
the 
to banish the thought of King 


Arthurian legend, I was still unable 
Arthur as 
a fat rogue with a sack of meal slung over 
his shoulder and a hang-dog eye beneath 
his crown. 

Still later, Tennyson 
The 


very pure and noble and 


could do nothing 
Arthur was 


rave, to the 


‘Tennysonian 
} 


for me 


eve, but beneath the roval mail there 


was a horrid secret; disguise himself as 


he would, I knew that he had once been 
a meal-stealer; for me, he 
live it down. It 
judgment of him and Guinevere 
that Guinevere w 


too, and 


measure, 


i could never 


influenced me in my 
I felt 
as unable to forget it, 
that she justified, in some 
Lancelot, 
tion that the Arthur whom 
after all, 

| 


pudding thief under his splendid exterior. 


her relations with 
with the reflec 
she deceived had, the soul of a 

As for Guinevere herself, I could never 
feel so very sorry for her when she was 
flung 


from her place beside the king and 
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bag of 
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compelled to enter a convent and scar 
her dainty fingers embroidering heavy 
tapestries for the Camelot trade; she 
had done rough work before, and she 
could do rough work again, and get no 
pity of mine. I remembered her from the 
old kitchen days; at time in her 


career she had fried mush for breakfast 


one 
stolen mush—with her hair straggling 
unqueenly down from her coronet, and 
with a look upon her face that showed 


her glad enough to get that mush to fry. 


\ friend 
to the Eden 


ber ot 


and I once paid a visit 
Musee, and in the Cham- 
Horrors we females 
the blood and 
severed heads to their offspring, nine or 


saw two 


showing great gouts of 
ten in number, and all between 


of three and eight. 


the ages 
The little boys and 
girls were in a state of agreeable hysteria, 
evidently supposing all this blood to be 
would make 
that this 
“The mind of 
friend, eying the 


real; nothing in after-life 


the impression upon them 


shambles was making. 
youth,” quoted my 
group reflectively, “is wax to receive and 
marble to retain.” It is possible that 
young Hohenzollerns were trained in a 


similar manner 


It took me a long time to live down an 


impression of Welshmen, gained from 
the Same source as the notion about 
kings and even now, when | con- 


template Mr. Lloyd George and the list 
of things that he is taking home from 
Paris, | murmur that the hand is quicker 
But what I started out to 


the world of to-morrow is 


than the eye. 
Say was that 
not being made in the school-rooms of 
to-day; it is being made before the chil 
vet as far as the school-rooms. | 


Mother Goose will 


dren 
warn all kings that 


bear watching. 


ANONYMOUS BENEFACTIONS 


BY ALIC] BROWN 


HERE are seldom two sides to 
questions of high decorum, and 
yet, in the case of anonymous let- 


ters, I am persuaded they 


may be 

















THE 


judged, and not alone in Looking-glass 
Land, by the law of *‘Contrariwise.”’ 
[ it is indubitable that he is either a 
eak or a coward who will write what 

} s ashamed or afraid to set his name 
But, contrariwise—and actually 

the is a contrariwise involved—think 


e gay acceleration in place of moral 
) 


esthetic betterment if we might jog 


‘ rnel hbor’s con cence or his decorum 


under the shelter of 
bad 


he jog Ours, 


nonymity and with no resultant 


} lood Kor example, we'd like to know 
e) ictly how old we do look outside our 
ss Is not the too rigorous deference 


of the young a tribute to our charms, 


defying the tooth of time, or are the 


imps playing their thistledown game 
with us? Does their favor light upon us 


the 


How can 


only because we happen to he in 
way of their fortunate wind? 
we know? Butif anonymous communi 
cations the decencies, we 


should third 
cousin, Belinda, would lose no time in 


were among 


know speedily, for our 


writing us: 


I see vou are quite off your head over those 
ng things that. tag vou for all the world 
sif you were in the game. You have simply 
lost, among other things not to be supple- 
mented by the toilet, your perspective. Actu- 
} 


ou are doing the kittenish to a deplor 


able extent. Cease chasing your tail and 
take to 


floor, blinking back at old Egypt like a self- 


itting in a square of sunlight on the 
respecting Tab. The mad race and scamper 


may then pass vou bv: but console vourself 
} thinking how decorous and imposing is 
the spectac le of a quiescent eat worshiping, 
in appropriate calm, not Momus, but the god 
f } ] 


© MOUS, 


Now if Belinda offered that by word 
of mouth, you would never speak to her 
again, or, if you did, it would be to 
remind her that you were ten months 
than 


cent. handsomer, and that 


younger she and a hundred per 

her side of 
the family was ever cursed with a crim- 
You would have 


lost Belinda, and simply through her 


son tip to its nose. 


too technical sense of honor, and she 
poor Belinda!—would have lost 
\ CXXXIX No. 831 6 


you. 
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Whereas if she had sent you a fair copys 
of the exceptions taken above, unsigned, 
in non-committal type, you would sim- 
ply have pondered briefly, “Could it 
have been Belinda?” only to dismiss the 
suspicion, because just now -she com- 
hat 
*vellow stockings and wished to see thee 
How 


Belinda to sacrifice the integrity of her 
friend! How 


mended your youthful and your 


‘ 


cross-gartered much wiser for 


decorum and keep her 


much 


better also for vou! 
One of your oldest intimates has fallen 
into a rut of stock phrases and catch- 


\ ears a 


fertile that all he had to do was to snatch 


words. o, When his mind was so 


‘toss,”” for you to find if 


he did 


of hue, of such 


at a posy and 


worth the catching, rain down 
some nosegavs so bright 
pungent smell, that his friends cherished 
them for the hortus 


He Saw 


ceus of memory. 
\las that he did! 
for the incident was pleasing, and he, 
the 
infertile and forlorn 


them there. 


too, remembered; and now when 
fields of fancy are 
he protters \ oua replica ot the old posy » 


and you do indeed catch, but with a 


forced and patient smile. Once, too, 
he went fluting through the dawn, but 


there’s no doubt his pipe has now a 
somewhat rusty scrape and he doesn’t 
improvise as he did that too-well-remem- 
bered May. Why shouldn't with 
profit, not only to your patience, but his 


you 


thinning reputation, write him anony- 
leaf drifting the 
multitudinous eyries of the woods: 


Dear Onup_ Boy, 
Actually it isn’t, vou know, 


mously, like a from 


Springtime’s — over. 
until the vernal 


hues begin to sear and the birds forget to 
It’s all in the way 


bov, 


sing. you're made. 
dried up quite voung. 
You won't like it a 


vou he fallow 


But vou, dear 
Why not recognize it? 
bit at first; 
for a while, mavbe the old notes would come 
back. They 


After that mid-summer silence there’s 


but even now, if 


briefly do with the birds, you 


know. 
nothing so poignantly sweet as the conversa- 
cold day 
and the 


marking out 


tion on farm-house roofs some 


when, over the woodbine berries 
bittersweet, bird vovagers are 
Only 


pump for what was on 


their itineraries. don’t buy a force 


a bubbling spring. 
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Don't offer a wax flower under the glass 


of other times and manners. Be patient 


in this present flat level of the middle years, 
and who knows what seeds will sprout, what 


fountains gush, what birds will sing? 


[I am persuaded that many failings 
could be rectified through the sweet uses 
of anonymity. Abuses in hair-dressing, 
also the “‘trot-trot” of ladies immured 


in constricted skirts—these are crying 
aloud for the admonitory offices of the 
unknown well-wisher. When we see 
pollen-pink, fresh maidenhood defacing 
itself by hirsute knobs, malevolently 
delicate shell in 


pertect shall we 


concealing that most 
the world, the 


! 
remonstrate openiy 


car, 
and be not only 
despisingly flouted, but incur the odium 
of frumpishness in ourselves, thereby 
for what in us 


suffering unjustly was 


pure benevolence? By no means. Let 
us write in a dissembling hand and style, 
all manly dash and braggadocio, an im- 
precation on the wrong done by fashion 
to “beauty such as yours,” consigning 
all knobs, except of a mechanical nature, 
to everlasting bonfire. If we see beauty 
tottering forth in the confining circum- 
ference of a skirt equivalent to one 
manly trousers-leg, shall we bark out 
our scorn or trumpet forth the laughter 
A thousand 


Rather let us draw a touch- 


whereto our soul is stirred ? 
times, no! 
ing picture of returned heroes accommo- 
dating their stride to rocking-horse girls 
in the durance of skimpy skirts, and in- 
sinuate it under the eye of the poor fet- 
tered tailor-made, laying adequate stress 
the resultant the 
heroic mind. 


upon weariness of 

For there are things that can’t be said 
by mortal lips without the aftermath of 
deep offense; and yet, how simplifying 
to the economy of social life if they 
could be. In what small perplexities are 
we tangled! and yet, if we ask our most 
trusted and our dearest to set us free, 
even they, out of their sweet-hearted- 
ness, will temporize and even lie, to 
What is 
When 1 think 


leave us our poor self-respect. 
my horridest habit? 
myself just, am |] 


only pharisaical? 
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When I keep from my right hand the 
number of times my left hand dives into 
its pocket, am I therefore considered a 
tight-wad, and thus an ill example? 
Can we that 


*oursel’s as ithers see 


ever snatch at strong 
tonic of seeing 
well 
enough to sacrifice his private honor and 
snipe us from behind a hedge? And the 
day-book of preventable gaucheries and 
frailties, how often it could be balanced 


us” unless somebody loves us 


by the column of anonymous admoni- 
tion! There might even be “Complete 
Letter-Writers” for the anonymous cor- 
respondent, forms full of circumspection 
and void of offense. As the deleterious 
quality is said to be eliminated from 
coffee by certain processes, with only the 
resultant disadvantage of a slightly in- 
creased bitterness, why should there not 
prove to be palatable anonymous ad- 
monition or reproof? 
dentistry ; 

Ah! but 


not forget that there are anonymous 


There is painless 
why not painless censure? 
again contrariwise—let us 


tributes of commendation, love, and 
gratitude. Not all anonymity need be 
*“herb-o’-grace.”” There are the rose, 


the laurel, and balmy slopes of fragrant 
herbs. You have a love-letter of some 
from the unknown. He 
nothing to gain, in the writing. He 
merely wants to tell you, out of his 
warm-heartedness, that the world is the 
merrier—and therefore the better—for 
your presence, and because he is so gen- 
erous and so modest you believe him 
whole-heartedly, where the flatterer over 
the teacups is as naught. His posy is 
like the incense from hidden altars, the 
the twilight dusk of 
If friendship is bene- 
faction, then is he thrice your friend. 


degree has 


fragrance from 


secret gardens. 


THE CHOICE OF A MATE 


BY MAYONE LEWIS 


F it is true in the affairs of nations 
that an outsider is the fairest judge; 
if a Lord Bryce can teach us much about 
the American Commonwealth and a 
Taine much about English literature, 
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iv should it not be true in the intimate 
relations of life, where prejudice IS more 
irping ? To be direct, why should the 
dvice of old maids on the rearing of chil- 
[s it not 


concee ivable that they are the best judges 


1 
dren be 


a theme for derision? 
results, if, perhaps, a trifle academic 
And on the choice ota 


they are 


as to methods? 
lite partner | dare say most 


tted to speak who have never chosen 


see the married woman smile 
“What can an 


| maid know about such things?” Ah, 


ihe familiar 


mockery. 
sister, you forget that up to the fatal 
the 
known the same complex of emotions 
The dark 


and everywhere; 


march to altar she has probably 
that stirred your own heart. 

ver blooms easily 
only the puerile or the shallow can think 
its perfume is the singular experience of 
he married. Look upon the active spin 
ster, that woman of affairs. She ts forty, 
perhaps, but is as slim and as vigorous 
as at twenty. There are some crow’s 
feet around her clear eyes and many lines 
of decision and experience in her alert 
When you meet her she talks about 
Sentiment in 
the affairs of the 


face 
polities or business or art. 
her? Knowledge of 
heart? Understanding of such a woman, 
Anne Gilchrist? You 
But wait: the 


sprite, Imagination, comes at call to lead 


ior example, as 


smile at the suggestion. 


you back along the paths of her experi 
A little girl of six years walks 
shyly, hand in hand, with a boy sweet 
At eleven she 
looks up with secret adoration to the 
indifferent tall lad of sixteen. At four 
teen she holds in her arms a baby niece 


ence, 


heart as infantile as she. 


‘ r nephew, and, as the little, downy head 
nods sleepily on her young breast, she 
feels something deep and sweet throb 
within her. Sixteen herself, she reads 
poetry to a pair of blue eyes for a 
month and coquettes with impish brown 
the next. At 
has the thrill of her first proposal, and 
during one wavering minute of mas- 
tery she hears the unforgettable male 
cry of exultation. 


eves for seventeen she 


Now for a season she 
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the 


3 ol young 


beholds in her mirror at 

blazing cheeks and starry eye 

love that takes no 

thought of the future. At twenty she has 
j 


men friends and no lovers, and her 


evening 
lives in a kiss and 


many 
life begins alr idy to assume the char- 
acter of maturity, a life filled with work 
of many sorts and sweetened by a few 
close friendships The busy ’ happy years 
vo by and she follows the fortunes of her 
easily 
tardily 
(nd now she 


friends as they find their mates, 
and instinctively in youth, or 
after many restless years 
a humorous 


is forty, and can look with 


and sympathetic eye on life’s incon 
sistencies. 

Can this old maid, this typical old 
maid, have nothing of interest to say on 
the choice of a mate? On the contrary, 


that her views would 


But, 


alas! I forget that youths and maidens 


I venture to say 


have value rirginibus puerisque. 


learn, as we learned, not by precept, but 
by experience, and they will pass her re- 
flections by. No; they are of interest 
less “in the hour of thoughtless youth” 
than to “the eves that have kept watch 
o'er man’s mortality,” to those pensive 
souls that like to muse over the mistakes 
their friends—never they themselves! 
have made. 


“Where can be 


I put the question to my typical 


found a well-mated 
pair?” 
old maid. 

“Not among my human acquaint- 


But 


look for a moment at these wrens beside 


ances,” was the prompt retort. 


Wrens, [I am convinced, 
the dark flower bloom 
Passion is alien to their nature, yet hap 

I fancy 
they choose their mates for their con 
geniality of tastes. A cheerful, whole 
some, busy life is that of Jenny Wren 
They 
sound the liquid note of passion; 
do not thrill the heart as do the thrushes, 
but neither do they have silent and 
gloomy or shrill and querulous hours. At 


my window. 


never even saw 


piness ts their daily emanation. 


never 


they 


and her agreeable mate. 


noon they are as blithe as at dawn or 
evening; all day long they work and 


sing together; their notes, like those of 
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Wordsworth’s stockdove, are a hymn of 
sweet reasonableness, a beautiful asser- 
tion of the joy of homely things and 
noontide hours.” 

Herein my old maid procee ed to find 
a lesson for all married folk. 

‘Taste the sweetness of passion if you 
must,’ she continued; “life is incom- 
but do not drink too 
deep or too often. Marriage is an every- 


plete without it: 


day relation, and love lives too close to 
the seat of hatred to be a safe companion 
for every day, unless it is tempered and 
A natu- 
ral, unforced similarity of tastes, com- 
mon interests both in work and in play, 
tempers that are not mutually irritating, 
manners, voices, personal habits that 
are mutually pleasing are the 
rocks on which to build a happy, united 
life.” 

“Look around at our friends, Mary 
Ann,” said the typical old maid to me 
on another occasion. 


strengthened by congeniality. 


these 


“They have been 
married ten to fifteen years now and re- 
sults begin to show. There is Maria, the 
kind of woman who always wears a rain- 
coat when it is wet and her second-best 
suit when it is cloudy. Maria always 
buys the first hat that is shown to her, 
if it is not too expensive or too giddy. 
She married Alfred DeWitt who admires 
nothing so much as a smartly dressed 
woman. And William, who would sit up 
all night discussing abstractions, and 
who revels in vers libre—William married 
Annette, a you know, in 
practical affairs, but Ann is bored in half 
an hour by ‘high-brow stuff.’” 

She mused for a time while I poked 
the fire and silently reviewed the lives 
and characters of four excellent people 
who were enjoying little pure satisfac- 
tion. 


wonder, as 


“Do you remember Betty’s room in 
college?”’ she resumed. “It was a marvel 
of interior decorating—a little too much 
so. She married a man who wouldn't 
have a curtain in the house for years, and 


who looks black at the suggestion of 
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heavy hangings. . . But Marjorie 
fared worse. You didn’t know her. Gay, 
pretty Marjorie! She would still rather 
dance than keep house, in spite of her 
five children and her one hundred and 
eighty pounds. Marj loves a crowd and 
is always the merriest person in it. She 
enjoys even the discomforts of travel, 
and, with her sturdy constitution, no 
life could be too crowded or too strenu- 
ous for her. Did she marry a man who 
liked movement and variety? No. Tom 
Dickson hasn’t left his native New 
England village for five days in as many 
years, and he hasn’t ambition enough 
to take active part even in the life of the 
village. Marj and Tom always remind 
‘La Parure, and her 
stupid, honest clerk of a husband. 
“Sometimes, when I think over these 
.and other yoke-mates, it occurs to me 
that young people are led into marriage 
by some external 


me of the girl in 


Deity, some Eros, 
Hymen, or Lucina, whose concern is not 
with the happiness of adults, but with 
preserving the balance, the norm, in the 
children who are to be. So he unites the 
practical woman to the idealistic man, 
the lively to the staid, the economical to 
the extravagant, the artistic to the dull. 
Possibly the system keeps down the per- 
centage of insanity in the offspring, but 
it has obvious disadvantages to the 
parents.” 

“But, my dear O. M.,” said I, “you 
speak as if these good friends of ours 
were unhappily married, whereas, in 
point of fact, they stand before the 
world as model housewives, husbands, 
and parents.” 

“Mary Ann, you are dense to-day,” 
the O. M. replied. “‘Don’t you gather 
yet that I am speaking, not of good 
housewives and good parents, but of con- 
genial comrades, of mated adults who 
continue to enjoy daily living and work- 
ing and playing together? As such I still 
affirm that our married friends are a 


failure, and I recommend them and their 
successors to a study of the wrens.” 
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“_—? remember,” we said to our 
friend, about the middle of May 

last. when the collective airmen’s at- 


tempt to fly across the Atlantic hesitated 
failure—* you 
losophized the 
aviation as the result of a universal reso- 
lution to fly? Man, had always 
wished to fly and dreamed of flying 
all at after Langley had evolved 
the principle and the Wright brothers 
to- 
gether as by a racial impulse and flew. 
You recall the idea, 

“Oh 

And you were quite righ 


remember how we phi- 


great general success of 
we said, 
, and 
once, 
had invented the practice, men came 
if not the words.”’ 
friend responded. 


t. Men always 


%> 
ves, our 
. 


get what they want.” 

‘Then, if they want to fly across the 
Atlantic now, why don’t they, or why 
don’t they at once?” 


“Perhaps they don’t want to badly 
Probably, 


enough. long before our words 


will reach your readers people will be 
making regular air-trips to Europe, and 


the wonder will be gone out of the simple 
detail as it now is out of the application 
of the principle of aviation. You must 
remember that there is no such 
of necessity in the present case as there 
was in that. We talk across the ocean as 
simply and easily 


pressure 


as we talk across this 


room. So, why hurry, why fuss? Of 
course we shall ferry the Atlantic 
through the air in regular trips when 


there is any need of it, or so much need 
that we really want to do it. 
doubt about it.”’ 

We were both silent, as people are in 
novels when the author cannot think of 
something for 


There is ho 


Then our 
own active mind turned to a question 
which had been occupying it rather con- 
stanily before the 


them to say. 


notion of an aerial 
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ferry to Europe possessed it; and we 
“So you think that when people 
really want to know whether ‘if 
die shall he live they really 
know?” 

“People always get what they want,” 
our friend placidly repeated. 

“Ah, but 
know that, 
we insisted. 

“Perhaps,” 


said, 
a man 


will 


again? 


they’ve always wanted 


and they don’t know it yet,” 
our friend returned, “‘not 
enough people have wanted to know it. 
Plato’s answer sufficed for his followers, 
and Jesus taught a life here 
wholly that the first Christians took the 
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life hereafter for granted. The belief 
in a future life was coextensive with 
Christianity. In fact, there was no re- 


world which denied it; all 
religions were founded on it.” 

“And what largely blotted that belief 
out of the Christian world?” 

“Well, you know. 
winism, Evolution, or whatever. But the 
Evolutionists all agnostics. 
Wallace was as good an Evolutionist as 
Huxley, though he was as confirmed a 
spiritualist as Sir Oliver Lodge. Our own 
John Fiske could not go to the end with- 
out evolving the idea of God.” 

“And now that agnosticism is as dead 
as the faith it seemed to slay, you think 
that we may be on the verge of a revival 
of belief in a life hereafter?” 

“Oh, I don’t say that!” 

“Then what is it you do say? 


ligion in the 


People say Dar- 


were not 


” 


“That when we universally want to 
know whether we shall live again, we 


shall know, on the simple principle that 
people always get what they want.” 
“Oh! You said that before. 
“Prove that people really 
know it.” 


Prove it!” 


want to 
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We were perhaps not so shocked as 
we pretended to be, but we put on the 
air. “‘Have vou ever known of a time 
when people were so universally inter- 


ested in the question? All sorts and con- 


ditions of men have taken it up. Spir- 
itualism has become respectable through 
People of the 


mediums and ac- 


the quality of its followers 
first rank now consult 
cept their drivel as ge 

“Not so bad as that 
scientists respect . 

“That's 
Oliver Lodge was, Sit 


spel 


men of the first repute as 
Before Sir 
William Crookes 
| 


nothing new. 


: 2 7 
as firma behevet 


Arthur 


remember that in 


Wis Lord Lytton Wis 


in mediumism as Sir Conan 
Doy le 1S. You 


England spiritualism has always been 


must 
better society than here perhaps be- 
cause we invented it, and knew what the 
The 


have been 


mediums were from the beginning. 
and the best of 
Americans; occasionally a 
Italian but 


lasted like our psychics,” 


worst them 
Russian or 
has arisen, they haven't 
our friend said. 

“Yes, that’s very true, but all you say 
doesn’t dispose of the impressive fact 
that there is a larger and wider interest 
in the life hereafter, as a question, than 
ever before,” we maintained. 

“I’m not sure that is the fact. My 
memory doesn’t go back to the first no- 
toriety of the Rochester Rappings, as we 
called them, but I remember that during 
the eighteen-sixties and the 
a crepitation and 
agitation of the tables far beyond any 
thing the walls of the 


average house, if they had ho ears, had 


well into 


seventies there was 
we have now . 
families were without 


tongues, and few 


their mediums, who were in constant 
with the sages of an 
tiquity, and all the great poets of the 


past, as well as the spirits of the dead 


communication 


whom the bereaved neighbors came to 
The thing became 
The 
and the 
younger the girls the more fun they got 
out of it. 


consult them about. 
2 joke before it became a religion. 
mediums were girls of all ages, 


But it did become a religion. 


There used to be spiritualistic newspa- 
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pers and I don’t know but reviews and 
magazines.” 

that, 
“Then what's the reason that the 
other world was not, so to speak, dis- 
Why wasn’t the 
future life then settled 
once for all? Didn’t people want to know 


“Yes, we remember too,” we 


said. 
covered at that time? 


question of a 


about it, or enough of them?” 

“Not hard enough, so to speak. Be- 
sides, they were hearing from the other 
world as fast as the facts could be rapped 
tilted 
hands under spirit control.” 


out and out or written out by 
We held our breath, bridling our im- 
“Oh, come! That 


They wanted as hard as they do 


pulse to say: won't 
do! 
now.” But we suggested more respect- 
fully, “Perhaps the passing of souls 
by millions from the battle-fields of the 
recent thoughts 


over the border of the other world with 


war has carried our 
an intensity of longing not felt before, 
and the revelation will be proportion- 
ate.” 
our friend admitted; but 
we felt his reserves. 

“Isn't it 
pressure of interest from the multitude 
than 


ever before at any one time, which will 


os Perhaps, 


imaginable that there is a 


of the bereaved more intelligent 


be of the effect of a longing to know from 
an overwhelming majority?” 

“Why,” our friend said, “that is an 
interesting question. One must consider 
it with a tenderness, a reverence which 
no demand of bereavement has hereto- 
fore made for a world beyond this. There 
is no denying a claim in the universal 
sorrow Which has been wanting in the 
curiosity of earlier spiritualistic move- 
ments as we may call them. To deny 
verity to all the revelations of the me- 
diums now, or to regard the mediums as 
charlatans, is in some sort to insult the 
sorrow which has found consolation in 
them—a sorrow so general as to be al- 
most universal.” 

* Well, then?” we pursued. 

“Do you say,” our friend evaded us, 
“that the claim of this sorrow, this 
faith, ought to be sufficient to establish 
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the fact that there is a life after this be- 
yond a doubt? Why should the absolute 
conviction of the fact have been denied 
to the myriad martyrdoms of the past 
from the very beginning of Christian- 
ity i 

“Yes!” we exclaimed. “Weren't 
those marty rdoms sufficient to convince 
the other world that this world desired 
strongly enough to realize its existence? 
There the 


Saviour to assure them of it.” 


were those who entreated 
“And how did he answer them?’ 
“Why, negatively, almost disappoint- 
ingly. ‘If it were not so, I would have 
told you,’ he said.” 
“Disappointingly, yes, but not nega- 
tively. 1 he divined that 
their desire was not strong enough to 


should say 
justify the other world’s affirmation of 
its own existence. Do you really think 
that there has ever yet been a strenuous 
universal demand for that affirmation?” 

Again we were silent. Then we said, 
“Tt seems to us that you are iather beat- 
ing about the bush.” 

Our friend laughed. 
how universal, do you feel about it your- 


**How strenuous, 
self? Are you sure that you would ex- 
change ‘this pleasing, anxious being’ for 
the assurance of another life elsewhere, 
which should be more pleasing and less 
anxious 

“You are toying with the question, 
begging it.” 

“Yes. I’m not playing fair, I own. I 
am so absolutely certain of that other 
life myself that 1 can’t take your doubt 
seriously. But there is a charm, which 
{'m sure you must feel in your own ques- 
tioning state of mind and wouldn't will- 
ingly part with. I have been there my- 
self, and I miss that charm in my actual 
itself, the blackest 
hour of loss, isn’t as hopeless as we say. 
What we feel in that hour is the loss, but 


the loss is not despair, and as time goes 


certainty. Sorrow 


on we become reconciled to the loss. 
This experience is as universal as the 
The burden is not more than we 


can bear, even when it is first laid upon 


loss. 


us, and every hour, day, year, lightens 
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it. Who is it that seek comfort, convic- 
tion, from the mediums?” 

“Why, the newly bereaved, of course. 
Mostly, now, those who have lost friends 
in the war.” 

“Of course. It is the newly bereaved 
who feel that they must make sure of 
that other world, of that which 
their beloved have been hurried into. It 
is they who feel the anguish of the long- 


exile 


ing for reunion. Those whose grief is 
older rather dread it.” 

“What!” we exclaimed. 

“Ves, they dread it. Don’t you know 
that beautiful, wonderful, sorrowful 
poem of Holmes’s, ‘Homesick in 
Heaven’? You can’t, you mustn't have, 
forgotten how one whose bereavement 
had grown an experience of many years 
questions in what form he shall meet the 
child, the wife, the father and mother 
whom he has lost in that long succession 
of years. Those years have changed him 
here; they must have so changed them 
there that he will not 
remembers them.” 

“Yes. Terrible! 
believe in a power that shall work the 


meet them as he 
Terrible, unless we 


miracle we instinctively expect.” 

“Instinctively, yes. But can we rea- 
sonably expect it?” 

**And you believe that this dread, this 
misgiving, is so common, that it will for- 
ever withhold us from the universal de- 
mand of realizing the other world which 
is the condition of realizing it?” 

Our friend smiled sadly. “I don’t say 
that it is this misgiving which withholds 
us. I only say that there has never yet 
been the universal desire of realizing the 
other world as we realize this.” 

“And without this 
sire?” 

“Ask yourself, We believe the other 
world is peopled from this world, that 
its life is from death in this, and that it 
began almost coevally with our own life. 


unanimous de- 


It is the newer world by only so little 
time, that its life flows beside our life, 
as one river flows side by side with an- 


You hav e 


seen two such streams, and how they 


other in the same channel. 
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seem never to mix. But they do mix at 
last in the the 
parallel life of the spiritual world shall 
mix with our own. We think that 
shall pass into that par: Hel 
life and dwell in it But do 
Isn't there something bevond bot] 
lives, both worlds, where we shall dwell 
What if there were a world of 
and evil Milton 


such as have haunted 


ocean, and in eternity 


wl en 
we die we 
fore er. 


wer 


forever? 
eood beings such as 
imagines and 
human helief ever since 
isted; and what if t! 
the ‘other ok 


| 
world, 
e396 
world *? 


humanity ex 
antedated 


it world 
as we call it, as well 


What if 


good and evil angels dwelling from ever 


as ‘this there were 


lasting to everlasting, forever different 
from the spirits of good and evil men? 
People once thoue't so, and perhaps 
people think so still, and possibly give 
them the same names as those that the 
poets and prophets knew them by. I do 
not think so, my self, but such seraphic 
not outside the 
Chris- 


and infernal beings are 
faith of the 


inns.” 
tian 


vast majority of 


. ‘the faith of the 


Christians 


Sut “te we observed 


vast majority of embraces 


many things which the vast minority 
believe 


does not not alto- 


Ghosts are 
and 


invited to commune with 


gether outeast, and wise women 
otherwise are 
the dead and 


“Tell us what and where they be. 


But somehow the seraphim are no longer 


considered in our explorations of the 
other life. The Psvechical Research did 
not include them. It is curious how 


they have altogether dropped out of the 
minds of the inquirers into the other life. 
Yet [remember once asking a clergyman 
of the English Church—to be 
Wales, the land of faery—to give me an 
idea of that life, and he 


ignored the celestial hirerachy. 


sure in 


by no means 
It rather 
surprises me to realize this now, but at 
the time I merely found it rather odd 

I had been so entirely used to ignoring 


the seraphim. The other world was to 
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me solely the world of the spirits of our 
dead. In your own notion of men’s get- 
ting what they want by universally will- 
ing it, and surprising the fact of another 
life by that 
scious of including those celestial beings 
in your idea of the other world?” 

“No. I not. Perhaps | 
ought to be ashamed of ignoring them; 
but IT must confess that I thought only 
of human spirits who had passed into 
their life through our death.” 


means, were vou at all con 


should say 


“Then perhaps,” we suggested, “we 


must make a further demand on our 


volition. We must unanimously imagine 


an eternity where there is an order of 


celestial beings coeval with divinity 
itself.” 
“That will be difficult,” our friend 


confessed. “I don’t sav impossible, but 
certainly difficult. 


constitute ourselves in the effort. 


We must almost re- 
We 
must unite ourselves with that immense 
majority of Christians who accept the 
primitive idea of the universe—the idea 
of the Old after we have 
been used to dwelling in the idea of the 
New. We have been used to thinking of 


the angels as the spirits of good men, and 


Testament 


now we must think of an order of celes- 
tial beings never akin to ourselves. Can 
we pay the price? Can we consent to an 
effort so far beyond the experience of 
our imagination? Is there a world where 
our dead have gone and where they 
dwell in remembrance of their earthly 
life but do not desire reunion with us as 
utterly as we desire reunion with them, 
where they may have grown apart from 
us In association with beings who were 
never born, and have never died?” 

“2 & 


self,” we 


asking a good deal of one’s 
“We thought that 
universally desiring knowledge of the 
other world was a_ condition beyond 
human but if we must accept 
knowledge beyond even that desire 
You see?” 


ss Yes.” 


assented. 


power, 


our friend owned, “I see.”’ 

















| SAID that what we needed was a quiet line discovered by 


wit 


t 
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repeat that the matter of price was rather 
important. Elizabeth remarked in her casual 
way that from the specifications Heaven 
was probably our home, as it seemed un 
likely that we should find those things els 
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RESERVED SEATS 
BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


careful search in the Sun- 
furnished apartment, centrally located, day Times 1 found the very thing. The 


th large rooms and not too expensive—a “Attractive furnished apartment to sublet 
cheap” proved to be on lower Fifth Avenue, 


in an old brownstone front. Once a mansion, 
m, and a good deal of uninterruption and — it was now “Floors to let.” 


oor in an old-fashioned house preferred. 


wanted to be near where things were going 


Ours was the 
slenty of space were desirable things. I may third one, with big rooms just far enough 
above the street to make the murmur of 
rubber tires and asphalt rather soothing, and 
the occasional honk, honk a pleasant varia- 
tion. A nan who had leased it for a term 
of years, at the old rates, had business else- 
here 


where, he said, now that the war was over, 


She was mistaken, however. Through a and was willing to sublet without increase of 
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price Then he called attention to the fact 
that the 


manded a fine 


three large front windows com- 
view of the street, and that 
on Fifth Avenue one got everything that was 
going 


see the parades. 


He said it was a wonderful place to 
If there was anything to 
give one pause in the tempo of that obser- 
vation, I did not notice it. I remembered it 
afterward merely as a pleasant remark, and 
so did Elizabeth. It was Elizabeth, in fact, 
who added that it would be nice to invite in 


friends for such occasions, to which he made 


no response—very likely a rather selfish per- 


son, as we thought, who had not cared to 


share his windows. It was generous in him 
to be willing to let the place go at the price, 
though. Elizabeth admitted that it 
find, and that I had been wonderfully smart 
to locate it. 

| have 
factory 
settled. 
the solid 


with our own personal belongings, the quiet 


was a 


Then we moved in 
never known anything more satis 
than it all was when we were really 
The open fire in the big front room, 
and comfortable old furnishings, 
rumble of the passing show that was always 
so interesting day or night, to look out upon. 
That was just when our victorious armies 
were coming back from France, to pass 


When 


we read that the gallant Steenty-eighth had 


before the throng in bannered review. 


landed and were going to parade from Wash- 


ington Square to the frontiers of Harlem, 


with martial bands and all the trappings of 


war, we were deeply stirred by the prospect. 
No more standing on a cold curb for hours, 
mashed and trodden by the medleyed throng; 
no more ruinous prices for windy seats in 
some rickety grand stand. We would merely 
draw up nik e, comfortable chairs to our spa- 
cious windows, and from the comfort of their 
deep luxury see everything, as it were, from 
our own fireside. We would invite in a few 
less privileged friends to share our monopoly. 
Also, we wanted 
were. We 


regiment—we 


We wanted to be generous. 
fortunate we 
that 
Elizabeth said ii 


them to see how 


knew some fellows in 


would ask their relatives. 


would be nice to serve a few refreshments. 


It was all going to be lovely, she said. 
It was; there wasn’t a single hitch in the 
Our maid wished the day off, so 


we got up fairly early 


program. 
and made the sand- 
wiches and things ourselves, and I went down 


to a near-by hostlerv and acquired a bottle 


or two of certain liquids that have become 
noticeably more expensive since the “July 
Ist” order appeared on the horizon. Then 
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table and 
arranged everything on it, where it would be 


we carried in the dining-room 
handy for our guests to help themselves at 
will. There was a free-and-easy atmosphere 
about the 
went well with patriotic spirit. 

If ever 
Not one of our guests failed us. 


arrangement that we thought 


a party was a success ours Was. 
Indeed, they 
multiplied somewhat, for most of them had 
friends with boys in the parade, and some 
of our invités telephoned for permission to 
Others brought 


them without taking time to telephone, know 


bring the said friends along. 


ing it would be all right, as they explained, 
and of course it was, everything being free and 
Also, 


there were quite a number who did not seem 


easy and patriotic on such a day. 
to have been invited by any of those present 
and who appeared surprised to find us there. 
These, as we gathered, had been friends of 
our predecessor, and we Trey ised our opinions 
of his generosity, while we made his former 
guests welcome. 

So vou see we had really quite an imposing 
assemblage by parade-iime. Elizabeth went 
out hastily and carved a good many more 
sandwit hes, while | slipped down for a re- 
serve supply of those enhanced bottles, and 
we both felt quite elated in the thought that 
we were doing something fine and substantial 


‘Welcome Home,” 


legend on the banner sus- 


in the grand cause of 


which was the 
pended from our window. 

As I say, there wasn’t a halt or a hitch 
anywhere. It was a bright, brisk morning. 
The parade started with military prompt- 
ness. 


There burst forth a splendid blast of 


music from down the Avenue and then 


presently the mounted police came riding 
ranks of our brave de- 


their steel 


ahead, the serried 


fenders behind them, helmets 
glancing in the sun. 

We threw up the windows and leaned out 
that is, Elizabeth 


and [ were not near enough for that, though 


to cheer our guests did. 
we managed to get a glimpse, now and then, 
over the shoulders of those who had relatives 
in the parade and were of course entitled to 
the choicest positions. It was all very stir- 
ring and splendid, and with every detachment 
that passed our cheers and tears and patriot- 
ism welled up, and from time to time had 
to be washed down, and nourished with re- 
lays of sandwiches, as the hours sped and the 
Elizabeth and I 
really got a pretty fair view at these inter- 


ranks went marching by. 


vals, though I do not remember that we ever 
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enjoved the luxury of the comfortable chairs, 
in the way we had anticipated 

But we did honestly enjoy the pleasure of 
They all said it was just grand 
that Our three 


hig windows were like private boxes at the 


our guests. 
to see the parade in Way. 


opera, they said, onlv ever so much better, 
hecause of our refreshments. Those refresh- 
ments were certainly popular. Our friends 
had all eaten early breakfasts and the brisk 
ir blowing in sharpened their appetites. 
Chere were always from four to seven around 
the table, and sometimes as many as eleven. 


ot our best views of the parade. 


were the times when Elizabeth and I 


[ began to get anxious for that procession 


to end. I was afraid our refreshments 
wouldn't hold out especially the liquid 
things. I had never seen patriotism flow so. 
It was really beautiful. Elizabeth slipped 
back into the kitchen and sliced up every- 


thing she could find, and I produced some 
odds and ends of a special reserve stock that 
the July order had sent up to four-fifty per. 
When the 


and the last faint music died in the northern 


last gallant doughbov swung by, 
distance those present made a final raid on 
three 


wasn t a thing discoverable in the way 


the lunch-counter and minutes later 


there 
of solids, or enough liquid corruption in the 
hottles to disturb vour grandmother. 

Li had 


< erybody said SO. 


1 


been a most pleasant occasion— 


Our guests went away, 


gratefully declaring that they would never 
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forget us, and that they hoped they would 
never miss a parade again as long as we were 
in that neighborhood, and we said that of 
course they carried all 
the empty things back into the kitchen and 
the table back 


opened up the house to let out the smoke, 


mustn't. Then we 


into the dining-room, and 


and by and by sat down to get our breath 
a little and remark how great it had all been 
And by and by Elizabeth observed, in her 
casual way, that no less than a hundred and 
fifty quite hearty sandwiches and a box of 
cigars and some five bottles of rather expen 
sive fluids had disappeared during the occu 
pation, and that she supposed if we enter- 
tained a parade like that as often as once a 
month our rent wouldn't really be so cheap, 
after all. 

Once a month! Ah, me! 
parades that month, and seven the next! 

We didn’t miss one of them. There was 
the return of the Stoonty-unth, and St 
Patrick’s, and the naval boys, and the Dark 
town Brigade, and 
the rest. 
and saw their pictures in the Sunday papers 
But we 
tertained their friends 


There were four 


Oh, well, never mind 

You read about them at the time 
entertained them—that is, we en 
all of them, unless 
That little 
initial affair was a mere first ripple of the 
rising tide. 


there is a mistake in my figures. 


The next féte-day brought all! 


. those dear people back again, and all their 


friends with them. Again we prepared gen 


erously and again they swept us clean and 


, i? 
Les Sn yNan all 


LUNCH-COUNTER 
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WE CLIMBED INTO OUR GRAND-STAND SEATS 


departed, heaping blessings upon us. The 
third table to its 
fullest extent, piled it high and heaped up 


time we elongated our 


great reserves in the kitchen. 
at stake now: 


Our pride was 
we could not afford to weaken. 
Once more the hearty grasp of greeting—the 
backwash of gratitude at the end. 
lar attendance voted us public benefactors, 
like it. When the 


fourth and fifth processions had come and 


Our regu 
and we began to feel 


passed, and the sixth was in the near immi 
nence, I confided to Elizabeth that I could 
see where it was going to be necessary to sell 
our Liberty Bonds if this thing went on. 
Elizabeth asked, rather pointedly, if I still 
considered the apartment secluded, and a 
bargain as to price. Inasmuch as it was 
Elizabeth herself who had suggested the idea 
of guests and refreshments, it seemed to me 
this remark did not partake of her usual 
good taste. 

Of course we no longer, either of us, saw 
anything of the parades. It was only because 
of the constant shuttle process between the 
refreshment-table and the windows that even 
uur friends could be fairly successful in that 


ne. The attendance was too great for any 
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large percentage of it to 
As I say, 
nothing. HEH 
our job to provide suste- 


see at one time. 
we saw was 


nance for those 
We heard the 


though, and the 


present. 
bands, 
stirring 
music inspired us to re- 
newed efforts. 
what it is 


1 
I know now 


to run a_ lunch-counter. 
We got itdowntoasystem. 
When a parade was due 
we put in the day before 
sawing bread and ham, 
and putting away our 
fragile articles of furniture. 
At odd times during the 
week I cruised among the 


lower currents of trade, 
hunting bargain sales of 
wet goods, which daily 


became fewer and offered 
less attractive “specials.” 
We never feared that we 


should 


supply. 


provide an over- 

Rain or 
our patronage did not fail. 
Our friends, 
friends’ 


shine, 


and our 
and the 
friends of our friends’ friends came in force, 
I am not sure that 
not come for breakfast, 


friends, 


and they came early. 
them did 
for they asked if we had coffee. Long before 
the first blare of the trumpets from Wash- 
ington Square there was standing-room only, 
and as the shouts of the multitudes floated 
in, and the music of the recurrent bands, our 
their 
handkerchiefs 


while the home-coming veterans swung past. 


some of 


windows bravely showed rosettes of 


beaming faces and waving 


It’s a long, long way to Tipperary 


It’s a long way to go; 


came throbbing in until I sometimes won 
dered what the mileage really was to Tip- 
perary, and if we were ever going to get there. 

Still, it was all stirring and rejoiceful, and 
I said 
if we got through it alive, and solvent, it 


I recall those weeks now with pride. 


would be something to remember, and it is. 
As I look back on that time now it seems 
to me one vast tide of tumult—of brass bands 
and shouting, of hilarity and ham sand- 
wiches. Such an experience cannot happen 
twice—not to us. 


It was the “Big Parade” at the end of 
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March that closed our engagement as Relief 
Committee to an Observation Post. Nothing 
ke that parade was ever seen before, either 
n or out of our quiet apartment. We knew 
at was coming Elizabeth and our as 
sistant worked for two days getting ready 
for the drive, and on the great morning when 
I went down-stairs on an early errand our 
outside steps were already filled with ou 
patrons, waiting for us to open. They wer 
certainly faithful. 
An hour later, when our rooms were pretty 
solidly pac ked, and the parade was about to 
begin, Elizabeth and I slipped quietly down 


back stairs and worked our way around 
to the front and climbed into two grand- 
stand seats, previously reserved at consid- 
erable expense. There on that glorious day 
we sat undisturbed for three mortal hours 
no, immortal, I mean, for the memory of 
them will not pass—and watched the boys 
march by. And when the last rank of shin 
ing helmets, and the wreaths for the sacred 
dead, and the last automobile of the honored 
wounded had been welcomed with ( heers and 
tears and waving, we slipped back to find, 
as I expected, that we had not been missed 
by our company. 

And when the final grateful guest had 
eaten the remainder of a damaged sand 
wich and rinsed out a trickling drainage of 
VOP and gone happily his way, I said to 
Elizabeth, without emotion: 
“How would it be to put a line in the 
{ 


way Times 


She did not ask me what for, but in her 


casual wa obse rved: 
It ) ight be a good idea. It worked before 
ol us.” 


“Tf it brings results we could go away for 


Making It Easy for Himself 

MBS KILLIFER desired that the picture 
a be hung to the right of the door; Mr. 
Killifer wanted it hung to the left. For once 
the husband proved to be the more insistent 
of the two, and Henry, the colored man, was 
summoned to hang the picture according to 
Mr. Killifer’s order. 

Henry drove in a nail on the left. This 
done, healso drove one in the wall on the right. 

“Why are you driving that second nail?” 
asked Mr. Killife r. 

“Why, boss, dat’s to save me de trouble 
of bringin’ de ladder to-morrow when you 
come round to de missus’s way of thinkin’,” 


said Henry. 
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a while—I have just about enough left for 
that—to some place where it is quiet—where 
we could rest, I mean, and decide what we 
want to do next.” 

We then set to work straightening up our 
apartment, which looked as if it had been 
sublet for a county fair. 

On Monday morning a pleasant old gen 
tleman appeared with a copy of the Times 
advertising section. 

“Ts this vour offer: ‘An attractive fur- 
nished apartment, cheap?’ he asked. 

I said it was. 

“And is this the apartment?” 

“Tt is,” T said, and led him to the windows 
that looked down on the passing show 
“You notice,” [ went on, “it commands a 
fine view of the street, and on Fifth Avenue 
one gets everything that is going. It is 
really a wonderful place to see the parades.” 

His face brightened. If there was any- 
thing in my observation to give him pause, 
he apparently hadn't noticed it. 

“Why, ves,” he said, “and one could in- 
vite in a few friends.” 

I made no response to this remark, and he 
probably thought us rather selfish people 
who had not cared to share their windows. 

That was barely two months ago. There 
have been only eight parades since then, but 
this morning when I opened the Sunday 
Times 1 read under the proper heading 

“An attractive furnished apartment, on 
lower Fifth Avenue, to sublet, cheap.” 

It is really a delightful old place, and it is 
cheap. I hope he will find a tenant—some 
one who will take up the good work that we, 
or our predecessor, began, and carry it on 
worthily, as long as—well, as long as he is 


able. 


A Careful Shipment 
T was ina small town in New England. In 
their morning walk little Isabel and her 

mother passed the home of a woman who was 
so ill that a quantity of straw had been 
strewn over the street that the noise of 
the highway might be deadened. This straw 
excited the curiosity of the child, and she 
asked many questions concerning it. 

“Why, dearie,” said the mother, ‘it has 
been put there because last week they brought 
a little boy baby to the lady who lives there.” 

At this Isabel looked at the straw with 
renewed interest. 

“Well, mother,” she concluded, “I must 
say that they brought him well packed.” 
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His Turn 


men, motoring in the southern 


wo city 


mountains, vainly tried to find hotel a 


and finally 


commodations, were obliged to 
make the best of a small inn. Even then they 
had to share a bed that was—and on this 
point the landlord laid great stress—a 


feather bed. 


Phe 


asleep, but not so the othe Hy 


two turned in and one was soon fast 


could not 


manage to dodge the lumps and listened 
hour after hour to the church clock until 
three in the morning Then, at the end of 


his patience, he began to shake the other man 
violentl 
“What's the matter 


V. 
* growled the awak 
ened on It can’t be time to get up vet!” 


No, it isn’t,” 


tits mv turn to sleep on the feather.” 


rumbled the unhappy one, 


First Lesson In Art History 
FEACHER in one of the Boston schools 


had shown the lower-grade pupils in her 


A 


room a beautiful picture of the “Madonna 
und Child.” and had asked them to write 
something about it One bov of a dozen 


vears handed the teac her the following brief 
account of the 

“IT think Mrs. 
fine.’ 


and ters 


pu ture 


M« Donough’s baby 1s 


ust 
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Why She Changed Her Name 
Elizabeth Tilton had been at 


[_ITTLeE 


school but a few davs when she became 
ill, Upon her return, some weeks later, she 


bore a note of excuse from her mother, signed 


Mrs. Banes. 


misunderstood the child's name, the teacher 


Thinking that perhaps she had 


asked for an explanation 
“It’s this way,” said Elizabeth, with quite 
a confidential air. ““Mvy mother got married 


again, but I didn’t.” 


Eloquence Rather 
A BOY of eight was dining with his father 
m at a hotel the the 


guests were not remarkable for their elegance 


han Elegance 


where manners of 


Soon after they had seated themselves at 
the table, the 
“Daddy, why do all the men say ‘whoop’ 


to their soup?” 


voungster with, 


piped up 


A Reason for 
YEVERAL elderly 
S 


a dance for a certain charity 


Rebate 

ladies who were giving 
felt that 
everything must be run as economically as 
possible. One approached the leader of the 
orchestra with this proposition 

with 


“Couldn't you possibly supply us 


music cheaper? A good many of us do not 


dance, vou know.” 




















His Old Job Back Again 
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Trojan Horse 


if the Greel had onl lenou 


n 


what f 


day 





Looking Forward 

| ITTLE Julian has already decided that 

~ he will be a doctor. In talking over the 
matter one day his father rather facetiously 
asked whether Julian intended to adopt a 
spec ialtvy, inasmuch as that was the way to 
make a lot of money in medicine. 

‘I think I shall,” replied Julian, quite 
gravely “What do vou think of spec ializing 
in airplane accidents, dad? There ought to 


he a great “uture in that lime 


Quite So 


(THE lads in the primary class had been 


given a talk on architecture, and when 
the teacher had finished she asked 
“Is there any one in the class who can tel 
me what a ‘buttress’ is?” 
Whereupgn one lad arose and answered, 
eagerly “Yes, ma'am, | can. \ buttress 


' , + 
IS a hannyv-Loat. 


New Use for a Quarantine Sign 
1)! RING an epidemic in a small Southern 
town every infected house was put under 
quarantine. After the disease had been 
checked, an old negress protested vigorously 
when the health officers started to take down 
the sign on her house. 
“Why, Auntie,” exclaimed the officer, 
‘why don’t you want me to take it down?” 


“Well, sah,” she answered, “dey ain’ be’n 


a bill-collectah neah dis house sence dat sign 
went ip Vu i-all let it alone 


A Ballade Against Critics 
yo mourn for your hope’s decay? 
Ambition and Fame are cheats? 
Some Critic has deigned to flay 
Your work in the public sheets. 
Come, don’t be a lamb that bleats! 








The battle is gay and long. | 

Remember (oh, sweet of sweets! | 
sonia i 
Phe Crities are mostly wrong. | 


The Critics?—and who are they? 
Usurpers that hold their seats | 
An hour of a passing day; 
And what are their noble feats? 
Why, see what they did to Keats— 
And Byron, that Lord of Song! 
Apollo himself repeats, 


‘The Critics are mostly wrong!” 


Aware of their feet of clay, 


When Critic with Critic meets 


The wink as the 20 their way { 

lo plot in their foul retreats. 

Then shout in the open streets, 
O ardent but inky throng, 

The truth that each heart secretes: 
“The Critics are mostly wrong!” 

ENVOIL 
A" 


Though skilled with the lash that beats, 
And deft with the prodding prong, 
\{s sure as their moment fleets, 
The Crities are mostly wrong! 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 
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Money Conditions 
and 


The 


By JOHN GRANT 





LO ent So Oe IVE vears to the day 
ae — = t from the date of the 





\ 


ey > 
TA we assassination of the 
ig K | ie Archduke Francis Fer 
al 4 § dinand of Austria at 
de NU 
: wg Sarajevo, Germany and 
= ars 
ete PRE) the Allied and Asso 


ciated Powers affixed their signatures to 
the definitive treaty of peace. The for 
mal action terminating the world’s 
greatest and most terrible war—would 
that we could feel assured that it is the 
last of war—was taken at 
the Palace of Versailles on 
June 28. The event, 
most important in all 

history, was appropriately 

staged in the Gallery of 
Mirrors, the same imperial hall in which 
the then victorious Teutons humbled 
the power of France so* ignominiously 
forty-eight years ago. 


Germany 
and the 


Treaty the 


one of 


HE contrasts and the coincidences 

of the situation then and now are 
truly remarkable and make a powerful 
appeal to the imagination. They 
long way also in confirming the belief in 
retributive justice. Rarely if ever in 
history, at least in modern times, has the 
change in the status of a nation been 
more complete than that which has oc- 
curred with Germany in the interval be- 
tween her two historic appearances at 
Versailles. Upon the one occasion she 


_ 


go a 





~} 


Industrial Markets 


DATER 


as the arrogant and remorseless 
forcing her hard terms upon a 
humiliated and vanquished foe and ex- 
acting her pound of flesh, and upon the 
other as the defeated and broken sup 
pliant for peace in a war of her own 
making, yet seeking at the time to 
avoid the just consequences of her act. 


figured 
victor, 


sane 


UT the contrast is even more re- 
markable in certain other features, 
is, for instance, In the fact that it was 
at Versailles that the Imperial German 
Government was born, and it is there 
also that its demise for all 
time has been officially reg- 
istered. It was at Versailles 
that the King of Prussia 
proclaimed the German 
Empire and himself Em- 
peror, and it is there, but a secant half- 
century later, that two practically un- 
known men, the representatives of a 
Germany reduced in area and _ trans- 
formed from a military autocracy to a 
republic, with strong socialistic proclivi- 
ties, have signed a document more hu- 
miliating by far than that which the 
French were forced to subscribe to at the 
termination of the Franco-Prussian con- 
flict. 


Victor 
and 
Vanquished 


MONG the various provisions of the 
treaty is one calling for the sur- 
render for trial and punishment, as the 
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instigator of the war, of the grandson 
and successor of the founder of the 
Imperial German line. There can be 
little, if any, doubt that the seeds of the 
Prussian lust for power and for world 
domination were sown at Versailles 
nearly a half-century ago, and there, by 
the irony of fate, the whole malignant 
scheme collapsed on the fifth anniver- 
sary of the tragedy at Serajevo. It was 
that event, the shot fired by a Serbian 
student, which furnished Wilham Ho- 
henzollern, now a deserter from the 
German army, an interned fugitive and 
the most contemptible figure in the war, 
with the pretext which he and the Prus- 
sian military autocracy had been seeking 
for the conflict they had planned for 
many years. 


I ESPITE the great importance of 
the final act in the tragedy, it can- 
not be said that there was any excessive 
enthusiasm over the formal signing of 
the peace pact. The reception of the 
news in the markets, for in- 
stance, was mild _ indeed 
Peace compared with the delirious 
and the : 2 
Markets JOY which attended the pre- 
mature report of the grant- 
ing of the armistice. This, 
no doubt, was due in part to the weari- 
ness of the public over the long-con- 
tinued negotiations and in part to the 
general belief that peace has been an 
assured fact ever since the cessation of 
hostilities last November. Most persons, 
therefore, regarded the final action at 
Versailles as a formality, a mere detail, 
and they were disposed to the opinion 
that it ought to have been possible to 
attain the end long ago and_ permit 
Europe to proceed with the work of re- 
construction. 


MERMANY’S attitude in the matter 
i; has been anything but reassuring, 
and as the success or failure of any treaty 
depends upon the manner in which its 
provisions are executed by all the signa- 
tories, there is still an element of uncer- 
tainty regarding the outcome of the 
agreement. A vigorous protest was to 
have been expected, of course, against 
the alienation of territory, the heavy 
indemnity, the loss of the colonies, and 
the other onerous terms imposed by the 





Allies, but Germany carried her protests 
and her resentment much farther than 
this. The Ebert government, for in 
stance, experienced great difficulty in 
securing signatories for the pact, for 
every German statesman of the first 
prominence declined to act and numer 
ous cabinet changes were necessary be 
fore any one at all would consent to 
subscribe his name to the covenant. 


WO other incidents that illustrate 
the spirit in which the Teutons 
have entered into the compact were the 
scuttling of a large part of the German 
fleet that was interned in Scapa Flow, 
and the burning of the 
, _ French  battle-flags capt 
> ured in the war of 1870, at 
Attitude Berlin. Under the terms of 
the treaty these were to 
have been restored to 
France, but shortly before the time set 
for signing the pact a mob led by Ger- 
man officers or ex-officers broke into the 
military museum, removed the stand- 
ards from their cases, and destroyed 
them in the street. It was a petty act, 
but it illustrates the narrow-mindedness 
of Germany in defeat. While in direct 
violation of the terms of the armistice, 
the Allies are able, if they so elect, to 
exact reparation for the destruction of 
the interned ships, but as the Allies have 
been unable to agree upon a method and 
manner of their disposal, the sinking 
probably is the best way out of an awk- 
ward situation. 


HETHER the German attitude 

foreshadows an effort on her part 
to demonstrate that the terms of peace 
are unworkable remains to be seen, but 
there is a feeling that such may be the 
case. Germany, of course, was powerless 
to resist the requirements embodied in 
the covenant, for the penalty of a further 
delay of twenty-four hours was the joint 
occupation of the country by the armies 
of the Allies. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that the signing of a treaty under 
such conditions does not prove that it is 
workable, nor does it carry a definite 
assurance that every effort will be made 
(Continued on nineteenth page following 
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(Continued from page 458) 
to test the matter. But it is clear that it 
would be of no advantage to the Allies 
to impose impossible conditions upon 
Germany, for thereby they would injure 
themselves fully as much as they would 
njure their late enemy. 


HAT the treaty is a measure of 

retaliation is quite apparent, and is 
idmitted to be so by President Wilson, 
who, on the eve of his departure from 
Paris, in a message to the American 
people justifies the severity 
of the penalties imposed 
upon Germany on the score 
that “great wrongs done by 
Germany are to be righted 
and repaired.” It is the 
President’s belief that the treaty im 
poses nothing that Germany cannot do, 
and he added, “‘She can regain her right- 
ful standing in the world by the prompt 
and honorable fulfilment of its terms.” 
\s against the views expressed by Mr. 
Wilson are those of Gen. Jan Smuts, of 
the Union of South Africa, who sub- 
scribed his name under protest, consider- 
ing the terms too harsh. In explaining 
his action, General Smuts said: 


Protest 
Against 
Harshness 


I signed the Peace Treaty not because I 
think it a satisfactory document, but because 
it is imperatively necessary to close the war. 

. . This treaty is simply a liquidation of 
the war situation. There are guaranties laid 
down which we all hope will soon be found 
out of harmony with the now peaceful temper 
and unarmed state of our former enemies. 
There are punishments foreshadowed over 
most of which a calmer mood may yet prefer 
to pass the sponge of oblivion. There are 
indemnities stipulated which cannot be ex- 
acted without grave injury to the industrial 
revival of Europe and which it will be in the 
interests of all to render more tolerable and 
moderate. 


ITH the formal ratification of the 

peace pact signed at Versailles 

the great war which convulsed the 
world for more than four 

Perplexing Years will be brought to 
Peace a close; but numerous 
Problems problems which have 
sprung from the war will 

not end with it. To the contrary, 





peace has brought into existence many 
new and grave situations which await ad 
justment. It is only a short time ago 
that Frank A. Vanderlip, until recently 
the President of the National City Bank, 
was accused of drawing a too gloomy 
picture of the financial, commercial, and 
industrial conditions prevailing in Eu 
rope. Speculative Wall Street, which was 
engaged in the upbidding of stocks, 
under the theory of vast quantities of 
merchandise that Europe must buy from 
this country, was loath to believe that 
Europe was suffering from an industrial 
paralysis and could purchase little or 
nothing here without assistance. 


SS of Mr. Vander- 
lip’s observations have come from 
many different sources now, and there 
appears to be no doubt that at this 
time, nearly eight months after the sign- 
ing of the armistice, industrial reorgani 
zation has scarcely begun. The armies, 
as described by one authority, are par- 
tially demobilized, but large numbers of 
people are receiving unemployment 
doles. There has been a vast inflation, 
the expenditures of most of the conti 
nental governments have been met in 
large part by issues of paper money; 
currencies are depreciated and confused, 
and credit is partially suspended. The 
transportation services are dislocated, 
many industries have found it impossible 
to resume operations as of old, raw ma 
terial is lacking, and a state of disorder 
and unrest prevails among the working- 
classes everywW here. 


N R. HENRY P. DAVISON, of the 

banking firm of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., expressed in an address before the 
leading bankers and business men of 
Chicago recently substantially the same 
opinion as Mr. Vanderlip 
with regard to the foreign 


Direful situation. “Continental 
Conditions |, 9 a one 
Abroad Hurope,”’ he said, “is nearly 


prostrate. She needs food, 
materials — about every 
thing, in fact, that America can furnish 
her. She owes America about $10,000, 
000,000, and she has got to have ma 
terials; but how can she pay?” And 
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comes the 
Smuts, 


now testimony of General 
who, in elaborating his protest 
the harsh provisions of the 
Peace Treaty , said of the existing situa- 


tion: 


against 


The war resulted not only in the defeat 
armies, but it has gone im 


measurably farther. We witness the collapse 


of the enemy 


of the whol politic al and economic fabric of 
Central and Eastern Europe. Unemploy 
ment, starvation, anarchy, war, disease, and 
the land, 


the victors can effectively extend a helpin 


despair stalk through and unle 

hand to the defeated and broken peoples a 
large part ol Europe Is threate ned with ex 
alread 
walked into the night and the risk that the 


haustion and decay. Russia has 


rest may follow is very grave indeed. Th 


effec ts of the 
to Central and Eastern Europe 


disaster would not be confined 
for civiliza 


tion is one body and we are all members 


is laid on us all to 
grapple with this situation. 


The supreme necessity 


—-- has been attained, but the 
problems of peace appear as per 
plexing as the problems of war. Ger 
will be in need of 
start her industrial machinery and pro 
vide the 


many assistance to 


meeting 
the indemnity, and where 


way fe r 


America can she obtain it except 
Must “‘ i > a 
Assist from the Alles The new 


which have 

been created out of portions 
of Germany and Austria and other coun- 
tries have little or no economic life of 
It must be called into 
must be created. 
plish this so that the new nationalities 
may survive will require assistance. But 
the matter does not there, for all 
Kurope is in urgent need of assistance to 
pul her industries in order, so that she 
mary 


nationalities 


their own as vet. 
being; it 


To accom- 


end 


manufacture and exchange goods 


with one another and with the outside 


Wwe rid. 


T goes without saying, of course, that 

il merchant cannot be prosperous un- 
less his customers are prosperous, or at 
least solvent In this 
after-war conditions in Europe the na- 
tions stand in the position of the mer 
chants. Under normal conditions they 


all buy and sell and exchange with one 


matter of the 
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another, and the injury of one impairs 
the prosperity of all. If Germany and 
\ustria are circumscribed in their indus 
trial life we cannot expect to transact the 
same volume of business, or reap the 
same profits as in pre-war days. If, in 
consequence ot the hatreds engendered 
by the war, the Allies seek trade advan- 
tages and exclude Germany from the 
world markets, they will make it impos- 
sible for Germany to meet the indemnity 
and rehabilitate herself. And a failure 
in either respect will react, assuredly, 
upon all other Powers. 


\ ['THOUT doubt the first and most 
important problem of peace con 
cerns the rehabilitation of Europe, in 
cluding Germany and what remains of 


\ustria. Help must be given from out 
side, and chiefly from the 
nationalities which have es 

; — caped the more direful conse 


quences of the war, of which 
this country is the most 
conspicuous. America alone 
among the nations of earth to-day can 
supply the materials and 
equipment required for the financial 
and rehabilitation of Eu- 
rope to-day upon the scale demanded. 
Various plans to accomplish this have 
been discussed by both Mr. Vanderlip 
and Mr. Davison, and others who appre- 
ciate the importance of the matter, but 
nothing definite has been accomplished 
as vet. 


Eur ype 


necessary 


commercial 


T may be said in a general way, how- 

ever, that the bankers favor an ex- 
tension of long-term credits to Europe 
which will enable her merchants and 
manufacturers to purchase their supplies 
in this country. While bankers and mer- 
chants who have studied the situation 
are virtually unanimous in agreeing that 
Eu- 
for the purpose of checking the 
sweep of disorder and industrial unrest 
if nothing else- 


something must be done to assist 


re ype 


there is no agreement as 
Mr. 
Vanderlip favors an international loan 
secured by the customs revenues of the 
and Mr. 


advocates the creation of semi-govern 


vet on the best way to proceed. 


contracting powers, Davison 





A Complete Service to Investors 


( NE of the remarkable phases of modern finance is the growth of 
investment in securities. Phis development has brought greater 
pportunities to the investor. It has also created new problems tor him 
da need for comprehensive service. Such a service is offered by this 
ompany through its various departments. 


For the Bond Buyer 
Our Bonp Department furnishes information regarding investments, 
ind offers, with its recommendation, bonds and notes selected with strict 
regard for the investor’s individual requirements. At our offices in New 


York, 


prompt, courteous, and personal service. 


and through our correspondents in various cities, you are assured 


O , “4An Organization for Investment Service,” descril 

Custody of Securities 

Our Securities DEPARTMENT accepts securities for safekeeping, collects 
the income and principal, and attends to income tax and other routine 
matters. The securities are always subject to the owner’s control] and may 
be sold or transferred upon instructions to us at any time. 


Trust Service 


Security owners who desire to set aside certain investments to assure them- 
selves a competence, or to make immediate provision for those dependent 
on them, may do so through a Trust Deed. Our Trust DEPARTMENT 
undertakes such trusts, and acts in every fiduciary capacity. 
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Ou k " Sor Tru Pr lems and their Solution ves further informat 


Banking Service 

We pay interest (credited monthly) on daily balances of checking accounts. 
Deposits subject to 30 days’ notice of withdrawal, and certificates of de- 
posit, which pay a higher rate of interest, may be used to advantage 
pending reinvestment of funds. 


yy 99 7 , , + , ’ , . , 
Our **Statement RB Riét de r1de briefiy the Companys complete fac: 


[It will be a pleasure to give full information regarding these and other 
features of our complete financial and trust service. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


New York London Liverpool Paris Brussels 


Capital & Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $700,000,000 
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mental banking corporations with au 
thority to and sell 
against the credit advances. 


Vy HETHER important Kuropean 
governments would be willing to 


edge their customs revenues 
| 


debentures 


Issue 


against 
advances made to its merchants by the 
manufacturers of their country remains 

to be seen It is a device 


which has heen resorted to 
Plans 
Under 
Discussion 


on many occasions, of 
course, to secure the liquui 
dation of 


claims, 


indemnities, 
and other damages 
and bond issues, but only in connection 


war 


with smaller and generally unstable gov 
ernments. There is an objection, on the 
other hand, of issuing any huge volume 
of debentures based on 


ship 


export 
ments. These have always been among 
the most liquid of commercial transac 
a feature which would be lost if 
the exporter took a debenture for his 
shipment of goods and used it possibly 
in this market. 


tions, 


as a basis of credit 


T is doubtful if the investing com- 

munity could be induced to purchase 
any very large amount of 
this character. As a must 
employ the bulk of his capital in his 
business, it is doubtful if they would re- 
tain an issue of the kind, and if the banks 
were required to take them it 
absorb just so much more of their re 


securities of 
merchant 


would 


sources which are required in domestic 
business. One great objection to any 
plan of issuing credits to facilitate the 
purchase of merchandise by foreigners 
is that it throws the entire financial bur- 
den of the transaction upon this country. 
The loans of all the national banks of the 
country on May 12th, according to the 
report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, were $9,904,000,0G0, an increase 
of $644,000,000 compared with May 10, 
1918. 


NV ERCHANDISE exports for May 
1 %606,000,000, and 
for the eleven months of the fiscal year 
to and including May they total the 
huge sum of $6,.308,000,000 

tion of credits to 


amounted to 


The ques- 


foreign facilitate 
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exports is wrapped up in a determina- 
tion of how the banks with their loans 
expanded enormously can 
stand any additional strain. 


Capital’s [he burdens that 


Future = 
Worth Placed upon them during 
the year have been very 

heavy, if the rates of 12 to 

15 per cent. for call money are any index 


of the situation, and yet the increase of 
loans to 4644,000,000 is barely more than 
one-tenth of the volume of our exports 
for eleven months. It would appear, 
therefore, even if we are well inten- 
tioned toward the reconstruction of 
Kurope that there are limitations upon 
the amount of credits we can grant in 
financing their purchases of our wares. 


gn [AL discussions have con- 

verged more and more of late upon 
the future worth of capital as measured 
by interest rates. Prior to June Ist the 
question had little more than an aca- 
demic interest for the rank and file in 
Wall Street, but with the establishment 
of an 11-per-cent. rate for call money on 
that date—the highest at which money 
has loaned since December 9, 1916—the 
monetary situation became a matter of 
vital As is always the case 
when the tendencies of the money mar- 
ket undergo a radical change, the specu- 
lative element looked for some special 
cause, and they thought they had dis- 
covered one in a large payment on ac- 
count of the Victory Loan. So they were 
very much disposed to regard the high 
figures of June Ist as a passing flurry, 
but as the month progressed the call 
rate on numerous occasions ran up to 10, 
12, and even 15 per cent. 


concern. 


\ SMALL deficit in the reserves of 
3 the New York Clearing House 
banks, around the middle of June, the 
first which has occurred since the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banking System was in- 

augurated in November, 

1914, went far in convincing 


Money many observers that it was 
Market ' 
Tension ot a flurry, but an actual 


credit strain, with which 


the markets were dealing. 
And this appears to be the case. There 
is a difference, of course, between capital 
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BANKS 
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BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL 


Control 
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Control of small public utility proper- 
ties is rare ly held by local interests today. 
Rather are they operated from central 
stations with modern equipment, experi- 
enced management and consequent 
ability to buy supplies more cheaply in 
bulk. 


Such companies have stood the test 
before and during the war, are ready to- 
day to further demonstrate how indis- 
pensable they are to industrial and pop- 
ulation growth. 

We have published a booklet ‘‘ The Passing 
of the Small Town Plant, ’’by Martin J. Insull, 
which we will be glad to send you 1 
free of charge together with our 5} to 
monthly BOND TOPICS listing 3 
selected securities yielding 72 // 


Ask for combination HH 325 
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lll BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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Guaranteed 6% 
Chicago Investment 


Bonds of $500 and $1000 de- 
nominations. 


Secured by real estate and 
buildings. 


Te 


Issued to complete new plant 


A made necessary by rapidly 
2 increasing business. 
o}} Net assets 2% to 1. Net earn- 
Al ings 3 times interest. 
<|| Guaranteed by prominent busi- 


hess man. 





Recommended by us after 54 
years success in this field. 


Ask for Circular No. 1039HA 
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Houghteling & Co. 
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CONDITIONS 

available for fixed investment and the 
floating supplies of money or credit 
available for commercial and speculative 
use. That capital is worth more is 
clearly indicated by the prevailing low 
price and high interest yields of standard 
bonds and the high rates that corpora- 
tions, even the best, are forced to pay 
for new money. 


ERY much of the financing which 

has taken place recently has been 
on the basis which indicates that the 
corporations have had to pay, as a rule, 
from 7 to 8 per cent. for their capital. 
No doubt the destructive processes of 
war, the extravagance and waste, the 
creation of stupendous quantities of 
bonds, and the utilization of these bonds 
as a basis of banking credit, have had 
very much to do with the matter. The 
huge inflation of the circulating medium 
and of credit, the large volume of busi- 
ness passing in the country and the 
active speculations in stocks and com- 
modities have added a little more. In 
any event banking resources appear to 
be overburdened, and it would appear 
that some liquidation will be necessary 
before the credit situation rights itself. 


HUS far speculative Wall Street has 

ignored all the warnings of the 
money-market, and it may be that 
inflation has so altered the complexion 
of things that a high interest rate does 
not carry the same signifi- 
cance as in the past. Or, to 


ae put it in another way, the 
aan conditions are such that a 


somewhat higher rate is 

warranted. But it is obvi- 
ous that if interest has risen to a per- 
manently higher basis, the present rate 
of corporation dividends will have to 
be increased to justify the "prevailing 
range of stock prices. This because 
speculative stocks are bought and car- 
ried on borrowed money, and it is idle to 
suppose that the operators in the market 
can pay more for their money than the 
things they purchase return them in 
dividends. They can do so for a time, 
no doubt, while a speculative craze is on, 
but high money always wears down a 
bull movement in the end. 








URING over thirty years of investment service 
D we have developed unexcelled facilities 
for the prompt execution of* orders and for 
the protection of the interests of our clients. 


Our Statistical Department studies exhaustively the 
values underlying all types of securities. The ad- 
vice which we offer to customers is based upon 
these careful investigations and upon our long exper- 
ience and knowledge of general business conditions 
and the market factors affecting security values. 


We are members of leading exchanges and 
maintain offices in six prominent cities. Our 
extensive wire system keeps us constantly in in- 
timate touch with important security markets 
throughout the country. 


Our August list of carefully selected investment 
offerings will be gladly furnished upon request. 


HORNBLOWER &§ WEEKS 


PORTLAND Se — CHICAGO 


PROVIDENCE Founded in 1888 DETROIT 


Members of the New York, Boston and Chicago Stock Exchanges 
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The Best 
Recommendation of 
S. W. Straus & Co. 


IXTY-TWO per-cent of our new 
customers come to us as the 
result of recommendations by our 
old clients. They find such satis- 
faction in the securities we sell and 
the service we render that they 
urge their relatives and friends to 
invest through us in order to gain 
safety, a good income, and com- 
plete freedom from care. 


You should investigate the sound 
first mortgage 6% serial bonds, safe- 
guarded under the Straus Plan. 
Write for valuable literature and 


ask for Circular No. H-909 


S:\W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco Philadelphia 


Incorporated 


37 years without loss to any investor 














Selected 
Investment 
Securities 


A Woman’s Investment 


Should have three essentials 
Absolute Security of Principal 
Dependable Income 
Marketability 


The Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
handled by this Company have these essen- 
tials. Bonds can be had in denominations of 
#50, $100, $500 and $1000 and netting from 
i} "7 to 7! according to the kind of 


bond purchased 
Any bond may be bought on the 


Partial Payment Plan and the interest 
starts with the first payment made. De- 
scriptive booklets and list of bonds K8 sent 
on request 


Bankers Mortgage Co. 
Capital §. 0,000 
CHICAGO—DES MOINES—NEW YORK 
OFFICE OFFICE 
112 W. Adams St 512 Fifth Avenue 
Randolph 5700 Vanderbilt 2712 
Write the Nearest Office 














HE question of the higher worth of 

capital is of more importance to the 
corporation manager and the investor 
than it is to the speculator. This because 
there is no imagination about a bond; it 
runs for a specified time carrying a fixed 
rate per cent. and it is bought strictly 
on the income yield. As there is no way 
of altering the maturity of the bond or 
the rate per cent. it bears, these features 
being a part of the contract, the only 
way in which a bond or any other fixed 
dated obligation can adjust itself to a 
permanently higher rate of money is 
through a decline in its price, and the 
decline will continue until the yield on 
the investment is substantially equal to 
the return the investor can obtain for his 
money if he loaned it in the market. 


T is of the utmost importance, there 
fore, that a would-be buyer of bonds 
should determine the future worth of 
capital. Bonds are on a very attractive 
basis now, if the worth of capital is 
to remain permanently at 
about the prevailing level, 
— but on that point, appar- 
Business tly, opinions are divided. 
This because of the very 
languid state of the bond 
division which has contrasted peculiarly 
with the activity and the enthusiasm in 
stocks. There were some very severe re- 
actions in highly speculative issues on 
the occasion of the recent sharp advance 
in money, and the market quieted down 
for a while, but the spirit of adventure is 
running very strong in Wall Street. A 
recovery followed very speedily on the 
reaction and at this writing the remark- 
able series of million-share days have 
been resumed. 


“MENERAL business conditions have 
shown no material change in recent 
weeks, the outstanding feature being a 
well-sustained activity throughout the 
country which affects nearly every line. 
This, of course, is the natural result of 
the still undiminished purchasing power 
of the workers and the brilliant harvest 
prospects. In some departments, and 
notably in textiles, the demand for mer- 
chandise appears actually to exceed the 








Compton Service 
Adds Security to 
Municipal Bonds 


The legal requirements governing and transportation facilities of the is- 
the issuan f NMLunicipal Bonds suing community, and the brie icter 

fferent states, but in all of the soil of the territory surround- 
tates certain legal specifications must ing and supporting it. These are all 


be observed. factors which determine the potential 
prosperity of the community issuing 





; , 
wi et a a — 
S purchase of an issue of 
bor the Company’s attorneys care Bonds issued under such safeguards 
i investigate all conditions sur are not a burden on the issuing com- 
rounding the issue. to satisfy them- munity and are therefore popular 
S that every legal requirement and have a good-will value in addi- 
has been complied with. tion to unquestioned legality and se- 
; curity. 
vote of the people, as most of them Our great facilities, organization and 
# t Lom to macestain that resources enable us to render such 
the legal requirements relative to service. [he fact that we do so care- 
notice of the election are observed: fully investigate every bond issue we 
also that the required proportion of buy adds attractiveness to the bonds 
t ters cast votes in favor of the themselves. Our extensive dealings 
in high-grade bonds and our intimate 
touch with the financial centers of 
Investigation is made to determine America, through our system of ex- 
the ratio between net bonded debt clusive private wires between our 
and t assessed \ ilue of the prop different offices, provide a splendid 
erty in the issuing community. Also market for our customers. 
the hnnar statement of the esti- oa 
veiteil acuedl ealed af die euidliie Municipal Bonds are unusually at- 
propert hecked up to determine tractive now, because of their tax ex 
due: etalk inensin all or a emption features. If you are inter 


ested in increasing your net income, 
let us send you -our book, “Why 

rf Municipal Bonds Are Exempt From 
of bonds. We take into account the Federal Income Taxey.” Address 
population, character of industries Department D-8. 


William R. (oegton Spepeny 
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“Over a Quarter Century in this Business’? 


Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, New Orleans 
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INVESTMENT SERVICE 
We I 1 to report on any Securities—Mur 
Ther . ~~‘ 


Breed, Elliott & Harrison 


Chicago Cincinnati Indianapolis 

















The Financial Department 


of Harper’s Magazine will 
supply upon request book- 
lets on Investments in 
Stocks and Bonds, Insur- 
ance, Banking and Trust 
Company service—see list 
on third page following. 
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supply, and similar conditions are re 
ported in certain branches of the shoe, 
jewelry, furniture, house - furnishings, 
and agricultural-implement trades; and 
iron and steel, long the laggards, are 
showing consistent improvement. — In- 
dustrial activity, combined with active 
speculation, the plans which are pending 
to finance the reconstruction of Europe, 
and the necessity a little later on to 
move the huge crops, will make a heavy 
demand on banking resources, and 
money and credit will be the determining 
factor of the future. 


ARNINGS against excessive spec- 
ulations are renewed by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in its report for 
July, though the general business out- 
look is discussed in optimistic terms. 
“In nearly all districts,” 
; the report says, “the opin- 
ee ion is entertained that the 
Speculation prospects for a successful 
and prosperous year, with 
very large output of goods 
and almost unprecedented firiancial re- 
turns both to manufacturers, agricul- 
turists and laborers now are positive. 
The possibilities that speculation may 
be carried too far and may exert an 
injurious influence, aided and furthered 
by the existence of free credit and spec- 
ulative tendencies, appears as the princi- 
pal offsetting influence in the situation.” 
The “free credit”? to which the Federal 
Reserve Board refers is discussed at 
some length by the National City Bank, 
which says: 


There has been and now exists a great ex- 
pansion of bank credit in this country. The 
banks were obliged to consent to it as an un- 
avoidable incident to financing the govern- 
ment during the war. Prices, wages, and 
all the costs of doing business are so inflated 
now that it is difficult to reduce the volume 
of outstanding bank credit, although it 
ought to be reduced. Imperative demands 
for more credit are in sight. . . . The banks 
are under obligations to the public to keep 
the further expansion of credit in check. 
The public has had notice of this from the 
Federal Reserve Board, the highest banking 
authority in the country, and should adapt 
its dealings and operations to this policy. 
The necessary regular trade of the country 
has been cared for, but it is no time to in- 
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BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 
The Science of 
Being Right 


Business judgments involving 
millions must be founded on facts. 


The National Bank of Commerce 
in New York gathers the facts of 
business from original sources which 
are not always open to smaller banks 
or to individuals. 


Exact information on subjects 
related to intelligent, conservative 
and courageous business policy is 
at the disposal of our friends. 
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[Investment "MILLER ‘SERVICE — 
. . 
“ : : for 
Suggestions anvoenens On 
. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds 
| | li of cl The policy, aim and work of G. L. Miller & Company is to 
' secure for our customers high-grade, good-paying investments 
i ried in first mortgage real estate t ds. 

j C 1 | r ic ld- Conditions in our territory e le us to net the investor 7%. 
There are numerous features of MILLI R SERV VICE, all of 
which combine to safeguard the investor's interests anc d re lieve 
him of detail 

7° : 10° 4 Interest and principal payable at the Third National Bank, 
( to ( Atlanta, Ga., or the Guaranty Trust Co, of New York, 140 Broad- 
way, New York City 
Write r I t nt Suggestion Write for literature describing MILLER SERVICE, 
Wi “ur ok et entitled “BANKING CREDENT LS” 
Frederic H. Hatch & Coa. ! and details of our current offerings. 
ed 1888 | G. L. MILLER & CO., Inc. 
74 Broadway New York : 113 Hurt Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. Also Miami, Fla- 
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Frick-Reid Supply Co. 


Oil and gas well supplies 


8° Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Par Valu $700.0 D ‘ 2/ zuart a 
Free of Pennsyloania State Tax 
“. ( = | 
C be 0 
4 
nt $ 
| | 
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’ $40 1 4+ 
pa I Fed | Tax 
TI ee let | 
at $107 with c ( vide \S 
Fu provide I $7 5,00 


im beg ig j 1921. 
Price $102! yielding 7.80°( 


We recommend this Preferred Stock for investment 
will furnish detailed circular upon request 


Moore, Leonard&Lynch Holmes, Bulkley & Wardrop 


Frick Bide. Union Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh Pittsbargh 


and 


111 Broadway 
New York 


61 Broadway 
New York 




















The Proper 
Private School 


for your children is perhaps the most important 
choice you have to make. If you have difficulty 
in making a selection from among the large num 
ber of schools advertised in the front section of 
this issue, feel perfectly free to write us for in 
formation and suggestions, stating the kind of 
school wanted, the locality preferred, and the ag 
of the student for whom assistance is requested 


SCHOOL INFORMATION BUREAU 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
FRANKLIN SQUARE NEW YORK 











Forman } 
Farm Mortgages 


6 © Investment for Banks and Individuals } 


These investments described in two booklets: 


““How Forman Farm Mortgages Are Made.” |} 
Forman Farm Mortgages and the Forman Y 
Monthly Payment Plan.” i 

Either booklet, and list of current offerings, free on request. 
| 
GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY |) 





FARM MORTGAGE BANKERS | 
11 South La Salle Street Chicago, Ill. ||| 
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crease the use of credit for other purpose 

If bankers generally throughout the count: 
cooperate with the Federal Reserve Board i 
this matter it will be for the general good 


HAT there are cross currents and 

some draw back in the present sit 
uation admit of no denial, and one very 
Not 
the unrest or unemployment of labor, 
but its searcity, which is 
accentuated by an enor 
mous exodus of aliens en 
riched by the war While 
the harvest fields are crying 
aloud for workers, hosts of 
aliens, greatly enriched by the exorbi- 
tant wages of the war period, are clam- 
oring for passports to go home. The 
government has been studying the prob- 
lem and has estimated that 1,300,000 
emigrants are preparing to leave the 
United States, a figure which persons 
who have made independent examina- 
tions believe to be far too low. There is 
a rather serious financial side attaching 
to this exodus, which centers in the vast 
amount of money, in the aggregate, the 
aliens are taking out of the country. 
The total at $500 a head, on the basis 
of 1,300,000, would amount to %650,- 
000,000, and it is said that some of 
those who depart have as much as 
$20,000. 


serious problem concerns labor. 


Various 
Lal OT 
Problems 


NOTHER problem which bears on 

labor concerns the conditions un- 
der the prevailing high cost of living of 
clerks, office employees, salesmen and 
saleswomen and other salaried workers. 
The Federal Reserve Board in its last 
report calls particular attention to this 
class which it points out has not yet 
participated to any marked extent in 
the advance in wages which have fallen 
to the lot of farm hands and artisans. 
Of this situation the report says, “‘Im- 
provement for these classes of workers 
will be necessary if prices are to con- 
tinue at their present level.’ It is fully 
recognized that this will add further to 
the cost of all commodities and of living. 
In other words, the whole scheme is a 
manifestation of the workings of ‘“‘the 
vicious circle.” Once started 
course it never ceases. 


in its 








